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The  Province  of  Gujardt,  including  KathiAvAd  Kaohh  and  other 
Native  States,  lies  between  20^  18'  and  24^  42'  north  latitude  and 
eS""  28'  and  74"*  SO'  east  longitude,  and  has  an  area  of  69,037  square 
miles,  and,  according  to  the  census  of  1891,  a  population  of  11,036,706. 
Of  this  total  population  9,887,810  or  89-59  per  cent  are  Hindus, 
1,113,474  or  10-09  per  cent  Musalmins,  and  27,712  or  0*25  per  cent 
Parsis.     The  chief  details  are : 

QvjarAt  Population^  1S91, 


CUVVUM 
DtTAIM, 

1891-1901. 


DiflTRICTS. 

Square 
HUei. 

Hindui 

including 

Jains. 

Mnsal- 
m^Uis. 

P&rsis. 

Chri«-     others, 
tians.     ^•""••^ 

Total. 

Ahmedibid       »»«••» 

KUTft                  CM                    •••                    ••• 

Panch  Mab^    ^        

BroACb    .M        ••«        •••        *•• 
Sim*       »••        •••        •••        ••• 

ToUl  British  Diftriete    ... 

Kachh     ...        ...        •••        ••• 

K&thi4T^         •••        •••        ... 

Pilanpor           

MahiKintha     ... 

R«wa  Kintha    „ 

Cambay    »—        ...        .••       ••• 

Surat  Agency    ... 

Baxoda     ...        M.        •M       ••• 

Total  Native  Statai    ... 
Orftnd  Total    ... 

3040 
1600 
1613 
1468 
1662 

828.664 
791,702 
204,674 
266.803 
684,848 

00,487 
77,443 
18.651 
71,263 
62,307 

835 

163 

106 

8273 

12,767 

1692 

2282 

84 

128 

540 

244 

0 

••• 
23 
87 

021,712 
871,680 
313.417 
841.400 
610,080 

10.206 

2,766,081 

310,161 

17,126 

4026 

813 

8,006,197 

6600 
20.660 
7775 
0300 
4060 
860 
1061 
8226 

424,400 

2.302.432 

687,103 

630,715 

707,076 

76,862 

175.424 

2,217.748 

183,402 

358,061 

67,486 

22,670 

26.103 

12.712 

5,160 

188,740 

118 
008 
205 
8 
388 
187 
618 
8,206 

173 

808 

606 

35 

86 

21 

1 

646 

142 

105 

84 

4 

6 

••• 

6 

56 

558,415 

2.762,404 

646.626 

663.332 

733,606 

80,722 

181,206 

2,415.806 

68,741 

7.121,820 

808.323 

10.686 

2418 

363 

7,038.600 

60,037 

0.887,810 

1.113.474 

27.712 

7044 

666 

11,036,706 

Percentage    ... 

••• 

80*60 

lO'OO 

0*26 

0*06 

001 

100 

Of  the  A.D.  1901  census^  race  details  by  districts  and  states  are  not 
available.     The  returns  show  a  total  QujarAfc  population  of  9,012,471 
as  against  11,036,703,  or  a  decrease  of  18*34  per  cent.     In  ordinary  course 
there  ought  to  have  been  an  increase  of  ten  per  cent  in  ten  years 
making  12,203,076.     The  unusually  large  decrease  of  about  2,024,235 
or  18*34  per  cent  is  due  to  the  1899-1900   famine,  and  in  a  lesser 
degree  to  plague  and  in  some  parts  since  a.d.  1891  to  bad  seasons.     The 
decrease  is  most  marked  in  Kaira  and  the  Panch  Mahals,  and  in  Mahi 
Kintha,  Kewa  Kdntha,  and  Palanpur.     Surat  has  suffered  least. 
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DiTISlOXP, 


a 

vjarAt  PoPDLATioy^  ISn- 

1901, 

Dl.nTfilCTS. 

Total. 
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ci-nt. 

NATira  State 
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Total. 
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'     Total, 
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De- 
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wnt. 

Ahnicdub&d 

021,712 

795,004 

13-73  , 

1 
Kachh 

6r»>,415 

487,::74 

12-72 

Kaira 

871,580 

715,720 

17-88  ' 

Kiitliiiivad 
PAlanpur 

... . 

2.7.-2,i«>4 
64:),52t{ 

2.:<27,4.->6 
40T.r.9l 

27 '55 

PanchMah.il0  ... 

813.417 

1  Hewa  K&utha 

1 

f.GL>,.3?2 
7:«.6<X'. 

861  .."VOS 
478.899 

3.V71 
34*71 

Broach     

311,490 

291,428 

1469 

Cambay  ... 
Surat  Agency 

•  •• 

89,722 
181.208 

70,122 
161,010 

161*7 
1114 

Surat      ••• 

Total    ... 

649,080 

0:J6.002 

2*0j  ; 

12*82 

1 

Raruda    .^ 
Total 

•  •  ■ 

i 

2.415,.S06 

l,95-2,<i92 

19-11 

3.098.197 

2.700,710 

7,938,,509 

6.311,753 

1 

20-40 

Total  British  DUitnctB  aud  Native  States 
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Of  9,887,810  the  total  (1891)  Gujariit  Hindu  population,  568,868  or 
575  percent  are  Brtihmans;  9,087  or  •091  percent  arc  Writers;  600,013 
or  G'OC  per  cent  are  traders,  chiefly  VdnidB ;  498,063  or  5*03  per  cent  are 
Rajputs  ;  1,544,486  or  15'62  per  cent  are  Husbandmen,  chiefly  Kanbis  ; 
893,676  or  904  por  cent  are  Ci-aftsmen  ;  112/S73  or  1*14  per  cent  are 
Barda  and  Actors  ;  212,172  or  2*14  percent  are  Persoual  Servants  ; 
2,276,633,  or  23-02  per  cent  are  Kolis  ;  and  28,500  Kathis ;  478,176  or 
4- 88  per  cent  are  Herdsmen — Ahirs,  Bharvads,  Mehrs,  and  Babilris; 
1,094,798  or  11-07  are  Early  Tribes— Bhils,  Chodhras,  Dubhis, 
Dhondias,  Gamtds^  Konkands,  Kdthodis,  Ndiks,  and  Vdrlis ;  860,655 
or  8'7  per  cent  are  depressed  classes — Dhcds,  Bhangids,  Garud^,  and 
Sindhvds  ;  and  the  rest,  religious  beggars  and  miscellaneous  classes 
including  seafarers,  numbering  709,810  or  7*02  per  cent. 

Geographically  the  province  of  Gnjardt  extends  from  Mount  AT)u 
to  Daman,  being  the  tract  where  Gujardti  is  spoken.  Peninsular 
Gujardt,  that  is  Kachh  and  Kdthidvdd,  though  an  integral  part  of  the 
province,  has,  on  account  of  its  detached  position  and  large  sea- 
board, developed  and  preserved  peculiar  traits  and  cliaractcristics  in  its 
population.  It  has  an  area  of  27,059  square  miles  with  inA.n.  1891 
a  population  of  3,310,819,  of  whom  2,816,922  were  Hindus.  Mainland 
Gujardt  may  be  broadly  divided  into  north  Gujardt  between  Mount 
Abu  and  the  Mahi  river,  and  south  Gujardt  between  the  Mahiand  the 
Damanganga  rivers.  North  Gujardt,  including  the  Ahmeddlddand 
Kaira  districts  and  large  poi-tions  of  the  Panch  Mahdls  district  together 
with  the  native  states  of  Mahi  Kantha,  Pdlanpur,  and  Cambay,  and 
Part  of  Baroda,  has  an  areaof  about  31,122  square  miles  with  a  population 
in  A.D.  1891  of  5,116,708,  of  whom  4,510,751  were  Hindus.  South 
Gujardt,  including  the  Broach  and  Surat  districts,  parts  of  Barcda,  the 
Bdnsda  Dhaiampur  and  Sachin  stfttes;  and  the  Eewa  K&ntha  Agency 
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The  Aryan  settlements  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  along  the  coast^ 
at  Dwdrka,  SomnlLth  Pdtan,  Kodindr  or  M^la-Dwdrka^  and  Broach, 
the  last  best  known  as  the  hermitage^  still  preserved^  of  the  sage 
Bhriga,  after  whom  Bhrigu-Kachha  that  is  Barygaza  or  Broach  is 
called.  In  the  wake  of  these  divine  personages  and  holy  seers,  who 
were  probably  held  to  have  purified  the  D^^^i^-pol  luted  country  by 
their  godly  presence  and  austerities^  appear  to  have  followed  wave 
after  wave  of  Aryan  settlers  from  the  Paujab  by  way  of  Rajputdna 
and  the  Ar^vali  passes,  who  form  the  large  majority  of  Gujarat  tribes 
and  castes ;  and,  in  later  times^  from  Bengal  and  the  North- West  by 
the  MilwarDohad  route,  a  third  route  being  through  the  ChuvAl- 
Yiramg^Lm  country.  These  three  routes  are  best  indicated  by  enshrining 
on  their  outskirts  the  three  tutelary  and  most-worshipped  goddesses 
of  Gujahlt,  Amba-Bhav&ni  at  Mount  Abu  on  the  Ardvali  route, 
Kalika  at  P^vdgadh  hill  on  the  Mdlwa-Dohad  route,  and  Bahuchara, 
guarding  the  Chuv^l-Yiramgdm  route,  for  settlers  south  into  Kdthidv^ 
and  east  into  north  Gujardt. 

The  original  settlements  from  which  the  stem  castes  of  Gujarat 
take  their  names  are  either  sacred  spots  or  important  local  centres.^ 
Famines,  invasions,  territoiial  or  dynastic  changes,  pressure  and 
emigration  have  led  to  new  settlements  chiefly  southward.*  In 
many  instances  both  Brahmans  and  V^ni^s  and  many  Soni  and 
Ghinchi  craftsmen  preserve  a  common  name  derived  from  their  original 
common  home,  the  Brdhmans  continuing  to  be  the  hereditary  priests 
of  the  Vdnids  Sonis  and  Ghanchis.  Subsequently,  wherever  the 
offshoot  of  the  stem  caste  settled^  it  formed  a  new  subdivision,  the  old 
stem  sometimes  dining  but  never  intermarrying  with  the  new 
branch.  Several  of  the  later  immigrants  have  preserved  in  their  caste 
designations  the  names  of  their  original  non-Gujar(lt  home.* 

'  Among  sacred  spots  are  Borsad,  Modhcra,  Siddhpur,  Vadnagar,  and  Khaddt  in  north 
Gnjar&t ;  Girndr,  Gomti,  and  iSihor  in  Kdthi4vdd  ;  An^val,  Broach,  Jambusar,  K&mlej, 
K^vi,  and  N&ndod  in  soath  Qnjardt. 

'  The  chief  nev  settlements  are  Ad&Iaj,  Deesa,  Gogba,  Harsol,  Kheda,  M^ndal  and 
AnhilT^d  Pdtan,  lUika,  and  Visnagar  in  north  GujarAt ;  Kaudol,  Taldja,  and  Una  in 
■Eathiivid  ;  Ldt  Desh,  Sajod,  and  S^thod  in  south  Gujarat ;  and  Ahmeddb&d,  Baroda* 
Chimp4ner,  Cambay,  and  Surat  in  later  times. 

'  The  later  immigrants  are  Jh&lora  Br&hmans  and  V4niis  from  Jhdlor  in  Mdrv^  } 
Merida  Brdhmans  and  Ve^ni&s  from  Mev&d  ;  Pdlivdls  from  Pdli;  Pushkarn^s  from  the 
holy  Tirtha  of  Pushkar  near  Ajmer;  Sarasvats  from  the  holy  Sarasyati  river; 
Sichora  Br&hmans  from  Sdchor  in  south  Mdrv&d ;  Shri-Gaad  Brahmans  from  Gaud 
Of  Beui^  by  way  of  Mdlwa  and  Dohad ;  Shrim^U  Brdhmans  and  V^nids  from  Shrim&l 
or  BhinmAl  in  Bajpot^na ;  Kiyasths  (V&lmiks,  Mdthurs,  and  Bhatnagrds)  from 
llatbura  and  the  Korth-West  Provinces ;  Agarvdl  V&nids  from  Agar  in  Malwa ;  Osv&l 
and  Ported  V A nUs,  Including  Shr^vak  Bubdivisions,  from  MdrvM;  and  Bhdtids  and 
Itohinis  from  Bhatner  And  Multin, 
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FoBKioHBBs.  Besides  the  A'lyan  settlements  by  land,  the  large  seaboard  which 

QujarAt,  including  Kachh  and  K^thiavdd,  possesses,  has  from  very 
ancient  times  attracted,  for  purposes  of  refuge,  trade,  and  conquest, 
from  Persia  Arabia  and  Africa,  a  large  number  of  foreigners 
especially  through  the  Kathidvjid  ports.  This  foreign  element 
received  large  additions  during  the  centuries  before  and  after  the 
Christian  era  from  hordes  of  Central  Asian  Kushans,  Hunas,  and 
other  tribes,  details  of  which  are  given  in  Appendices  A.  and  B.  The 
mixture  of  foreigners  with  the  Aryans  appears  to  have  been  so 
groat  that  in  Hindu  religious  books  the  ordinary  sojourner  in 
Gujardt  and  Kdthidv^  has  been  enjoined  to  expiate  the  sin  of  his 
sojourn  by  purificatory  ceremonies.*  This  foreign  element  has 
generally  pervaded  the  Rajput  and  Kanbi  population,  while  in  some 
cases  it  has  formed  new  castes.^  The  Gujar  foreigners  have  so  far 
predominated  that  about  the  seventh  century  they  had  a  dynasty  and 
kingdom  near  Broach  and  Ndndod,  have  given  their  name  to  the 
province,  and  formed  Gujar  subdivisions  in  several  Gujardt  castes.^ 
Castbju  Gujarat  is  thus  pre-eminently  a  land  of  castes.      In  no  part  of  India 

are  the  subdivisions  so  minute,  one  of  them,  the  Rdyakvdl  Vdni^ 
numbering  only  47  persons  in  1891.  When  Mr.  H.  Borradaile  in  a.d. 
1827  collected  information  regarding  the  customs  of  the  Hindus,  no  less 
•  than  207  castes  which  did  not  intermarry  w^ere  found  in  the  city  of  Surat 
alone.  As  ascertained  from  census  returns  and  from  local  inquiry  the 
present  (a.d.  1900)  number  of  castes  in  the  whole  province  who  neither 
eat  together  nor  intermarry  is  not  less  than  315.  If  all  the  subdivisions 
which  may  eat  together  but  which  do  not  intermarry  were  added  the 
number  would  bo  considerably  larger.*    This  minuteness  of  division 


*  Bombay  Gazetteer,  Vol.  I.  Part  I.  13  and  note  1. 
-  See  Appendices  A.  and  B. 

'  See  Appendix  B.  The  Parajiya  classea  amonj^  Br^hmang  V^niAs  Sanis  and  Chafrana 
also  appear  to  have  a  foreign,  perhaps  a  Parthian,  element.  Tiiey  are  not  found  in 
north  Qujarsit,  but  have  settled  chiefly  in  and  about  the  K^thi^vrul  ports.  The  Nj^gar 
and  Karhddc  Brahmans  are  two  other  classes  who  possess  marked  ethnic  pecaliarities. 
Among  the  Rajputs  the  Chdvd^s,  Gohels,  Jethvds,  Jh&las,  and  Solankis,  like  the 
Bharvdds  Edthis  Mehrs  and  Rab&ris,  appear  to  be  foreigners. 

*  Of  the  N^igar  Brahmans  of  Vadnagar,  snch  as  settled  at  Visnagar  are  called 
Visnagr&s ;  at  Sathod,  h'&thodrds ;  at  Dungarpnr,  Dungarpuris ;  at  Krishnor  and 
Chitrod,  Krishnor&s  and  ChitrodAs ;  at  B^nsviula  and  Pratdpgad,  BdnsvMiAs:  while 
yet  another  subdivision  named  after  their  calling  arc  the  Prashnoris.  At  the 
present  day  (A..D.  3900)  these  subdivisions  do  not  intermarry.  Vadnagris  dine  with 
Dungarpurds  but  not  with  the  other  subdivisions.  There  is  a  further  professional 
division  among  most  of  these  subdivisions  into  lay  grikasth  and  priestly  hhikshuk 
which  further  subdivides  them.  Among  Vadnagras  again,  whether  lay  or  priestly, 
intermarriage  does  not  ordinarily  prevail  between  Kathiavdd  and  Gujarat  nor  even 
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the  beams  filled  in  by  brick  and  mortar.  To  reach  Ahmeddbdd  timber 
has  a  loDg  land  journey^  and  in  houses  of  that  city  the  weight  of 
the  roof  is  borne  by  walls  of  brick^  large  beams  of  wood  being  used 
as  sparingly  as  possible. 

Town  houses  of  the  better  class  with  tiled  roofs  are  generally  built  on 
a  plinth  raised  from  two  to  four  feet  above  the  street  level.  This  plinth 
is  reached  by  two  or  three  steps  almost  always  set  parallel  to  the  line 
of  the  street.  The  steps  as  a  rule  are  built  of  stone^  though  town 
houses  even  of  the  better  class  are  sometimes  entered  by  steps  of 
hardened  clay.  Along  the  outer  edge  of  the  plinth^  which  is  in  some 
cases  of  brick  thoDgh  generally  of  stone,  is  a  row  of  wooden  pillars  set 
on  stone  pedestals  with  their  capitals  let  into  a  heavy  crossbeam  that 
supports  the  upper  story.  Behind  the  row  of  wooden  pillars  and 
under  the  projecting  part  of  the  upper  story  is  an  open  terrace  from 
two  to  four  feet  wide.  In  the  early  morning  the  people  of  the  house 
ait  on  this  terrace,  clean  their  teeth,  and  converse.  During  the  rainy 
weather  it  is  a  welcome  shelter  to  beggars,  watchmen,  and  others 
who  have  to  pass  the  night  out  of  doors.  At  the  back  of  the  terrace 
runs  the  front  wall  of  the  lower  part  of  the  house  with  an  entrance 
in  the  middle  furnished  generally  with  a  strong  wooden-barred  door. 

Passing  through  the  door  the  house  is  found  to  consist  of  a  front 
and  a  back  part  separated  by  a  small  court  open  to  the  sky.  On 
each  side  of  the  court  on  the  groundfioor  is  a  passage,  and  in  the 
upper  story  an  open  terrace  connecting  the  front  and  back  parts  of 
the  house.  This  plan  of  house  is  popular  because  when  children  have 
grown  up  and  sons  have  families  of  their  own  they  can  share  the  same 
house  and  yet  to  some  extent  each  famil}'  can  live  apart.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  names  and  uses  of  the  different  rooms. 

Entering  from  the  street  the  first  room  is  called  the  pandl.  It 
is  generally  without  furniture  and  is  in  some  cases  used  as  a  store 
or  lumber  room.  Occasionally  it  is  used  as  a  public  room  kacAeri, 
or  as  a  workshop  if  the  owner  of  the  house  is  an  artizan.  When 
not  used  as  a  public  room  the  women  sometimes  sit  in  the 
parsdl,  and  it  is  to  this  place  that  a  dying  member  of  the  family  is 
brought  and  laid  out  an  hour  or  two  before  death.  The  jDar^d/  leads 
to  a  small  court  or  chok.  The  floor  of  this  court  is  paved  with 
stone  or  lined  with  cement  and  is  used  as  a  bathing  place.  Except 
for  a  framework  of  iron  bars  thrown  across  overhead  at  the  level  of 
the  upper  floor  this  court  is  open  to  the  sky.  The  passages  on  either 
side  of  the  court  are  used  as  rooms*  The  space  on  one  side  is  taken 
up  partly  by  the  cooking-room  rasodu  and  partly  by  the  water-room 
pdnidru,  where  large  brass  pots  filled  with  water  always  stand. 
A  store  of  well  burnished  brass  vessels  is  generally  arranged  on 
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loom  there  and  the  carpenter  and  goldsmith  their  tooU.  The  dwellings 
of  the  poorest  classes  are  little  better  than  hats,  the  roofs  of  tile  or 
thatch  aud  the  walls  of  reed  danbed  with  mud.  The  space  enclosed  ia 
sometimes  divided  in  two  by  a  partition  of  millet  stalks^  but  in  many 
cases  the  hoase  has  but  one  room. 

A  welUto-do  trader^s  house  would  contain  cots  or  palanp  including  a 
swing-cot^  cupboards^  couches^  boxes^  carpets,  quilts  and  mattresses^  the 
whole  being  worth  about  Rs.  500.  Except  among  the  younger  men^ 
some  of  whom  have  begun  to  furnish  their  rooms  after  European 
fashion^  almost  nothing  is  spent  even  by  rich  Hindus  on  wooden 
furniture.  In  the  way  of  house  ornament  the  chief  pride  in  a  Hindu 
family  is  to  be  able  to  exhibit  a  store  of  well  polished  brass  vessels. 
The  furniture  of  an  artizan  in  middling  circumstances  consists  of  one 
or  two  quilts,  a  cot  khdtalo,  two  or  three  beds^  and  cooking  and 
drinking  pots.  A  poor  labourer  possesses  only  a  few  earthen  jars  and 
one  or  two  quilts  worth  in  all  about  a  rupee. 

The  houses  of  villagers^  as  a  general  rule^  are  more  substantial  and 
roomy  than  those  of  the  townspeople.  Members  of  the  family^  both 
male  and  female,  help  when  a  house  is  building.  Houses  built  in 
this  way  by  cultivators  are  large  and  well  made,  the  walls  of  burnt 
brick  and  mortar  or  mud  and  the  woodwork  of  solid  timber.  The  roof 
is  tiled,  and  in  some  cases  there  is  an  upper  story.  The  house  stands 
a  little  way  back  from  the  village  street  and  is  raised  a  little  above 
the  surface  level.  About  the  middle  of  the  front  wall  of  the  house 
is  the  doorway,  used  both  by  the  inmates  and  by  their  cattle,  though 
in  the  case  of  houses  of  the  better  sort  there  is  usually  near  one  end 
of  the  front  wall  a  separate  entrance  leading  direct  to  the  stable. 
Passing  through  the  central  door  the  first  part  of  the  house  is  the 
entrance  room  parsdl,  varying  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  in  length 
and  from  ten  to  fifteen  in  breadth.  One  end  raised  a  few  feet  above 
the  general  level  of  the  room  forms  a  dius  ehotro,  about  ten  feet  across^ 
where  the  head  of  the  family  receives  visitors  and  transacts  business. 

In  the  inner  wall  of  the  entrance  room  and  opposite  the  opening 
from  the  street  is  a  second  door  leading  to  the  interior  of  the  house. 
This  interior  consists  of  a  central  space  orda  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
long  and  ten  to  fifteen  broad  walled  off  on  one  side,  and  the  other  side 
opening  into  the  stable  and  cowhouse  kohodiu*  Between  the  central 
room  and  the  cowhouse  there  is  no  partition.  To  keep  the  fullgrown 
animals  in  their  own  quarters  a  bar  of  wood  is  drawn  across  the  front 
of  the  stable  about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  and  from  the  stable  the 
wall  that  limits  the  central  space  on  this  side  has  three  doors  leading 
into  separate  rooms  each  about  ten   feet  square.     Of  these  rooms 
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Daily  Lzfb.        of  his  patrons  or  yajmdna  to  perform  for  them  the  worship  of  their 
Townepeople.       household  gods.    Men  of  the  Vania  class  are  also  religious ;  many  of 

them  set  out  in  the  early  morning  to  visit  their  god  in  his  temple.  Soon 
after  seven  o^clock  the  householder  is  ready  to  begin  the  business  of  the 
day.  A  trader  or  banker  sits  in  the  public  room  kacheri  of  his  house 
and  transacts  business ;  clerks  or  persons  in  Government  employ  go 
to  market  for  the  day's  supplies,  or  if  they  can  afEord  to  do  so,  send 
a  servant  to  market  and  amuse  themselves  at  home  with  their  children 
or  in  visiting  their  friends ;  artizans  who  stay  at  home  g^t  ready  their 
tools  and  begin  to  work ;  shopkeepers,  leaving  their  women  or  servants 
in  charge  of  the  shop,  go  out  to  market  or  to  collect  their  dues; 
artizans  such  as  carpenters  bricklayers  and  day-labourers  employed  at  a 
distance  from  their  own  dwellings,  though  the  more  industrious  among 
them  occasionally  find  time  to  work  for  an  hour  or  two  before  starting, 
generally  spend  the  morning  in  bathing  and  taking  what  with  others  is 
the  midday  meal.  Another  class  who  are  compelled  to  eat  early  in  the 
day  are  Government  servants^  who  are  expected  to  be  at  their  offices 
soon  after  ten  o'clock. 

With  the  greater  part  of  the  town  population  their  morning 
employment  lasts  till  ten  o'clock  and  with  some  it  does  not  stop  till 
noon.  Then  the  midday  meal  is  taken^  after  which  most  men  rest  for 
an  hour  or  so.  Work  is  resumed  about  one  o'clock,  and  by  eight  in 
the  evening  the  business  of  the  day  is  generally  over  except  among 
merchants  and  traders  who  in  some  cases  continue  to  work  till  as  late 
as  ten.  On  the  other  hand  artizans  and  labourers  engaged  for  the  day 
return  home  after  sundown.  They  sup  about  seven  and  sit  talking  and 
smoking  till  about  ten^  when  they  go  to  bed.  Men  of  this  class  seldom 
do  any  work  in  the  evening.  Clerks  and  persons  in  Government 
service  are  generally  at  home  before  six.  They  then  rest  for  an  hour 
or  sOy  sup  about  eight,  and  afterwards  spend  some  time  in  seeing  their 
friends  and  talking.  A  few  of  them  pass  their  evenings  in  reading 
and  writing.  Shopkeepers  who  deal  in  articles  of  food  and  drink  close 
their  shops  between  eight  and  ten  in  the  evening  and  go  home.  Cloth- 
sellers  and  grocers  shut  their  shops  between  seven  and  eight.  Artizans 
who  work  at  home,  goldsmiths  coppersmiths  blacksmiths  weavers  and 
calicoprinters,  stop  work  between  six  and  eight.  In  busy  seasons 
some  of  them  sup  about  seven,  and  beginning  again  keep  at  work  till 
about  ten.  The  evening  before  and  after  sundown  is  for  the  lower 
classes  a  favourite  time  for  marketings  and  in  south  Gujardt  generally 
men  of  this  class,  shoemakers  tailors  and  labourers,  stop  at  liquor  or 
toddy  shops  on  their  way  home,  spend  a  few  coppers  on  liquor,  and  sit 
about  the  tavern  talking  for  an  hour  or  so.    To  many  of  the  towns- 
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Among  the  rural  population  in  the  busy  season  from  June  to  December 
men  women  and  children  rise  with  the  dawn.  Fodder  is  thrown 
before  the  cattle ;  the  labourers^  if  any  are  to  be  employed^  are 
called^  and  a  light  meal  of  bdjri  or  juvdr  cakes  is  eaten.  Then 
driving  their  bullocks  before  them  and  carrying  their  agricultural 
tools^  the  cultivators  set  out  for  their  fields.  Here  they  remain  at 
work  till  evenings  stopping  only  for  a  midday  meal,  generally  of  bread 
and  buttermilk  brought  to  them  by  the  women  of  the  house.  About 
sunset  they  return  to  the  village,  and  after  a  meal  of  rice  and  split 
peas  they  retire  to  rest  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock.  When  field 
work  is  light  no  meal  is  taken  in  the  early  morning  and  a  great  part 
of  the  day  is  spent  in  sauntering  about  the  village  or  sitting  in  front 
of  their  doors.  At  this  season  after  the  midday  meal  cultivators  rest 
for  a  few  hours,  and  in  the  evening  sit  in  groups  at  the  entrance  of  the 
village  or  in  the  patel's  oflice  or  cAora  and  gossip.  The  better  class  of 
villagers  such  as  Brahmans  Rajputs  and  Kanbis  meet  together  at  the 
house  of  one  of  their  friends  or  of  the  village  Ydnia,  and  pass  their 
time  in  talking  and  smoking  or  in  reading  Hindu  stories.  Sometimes 
the  village  is  visited  by  a  band  of  strolling  players  BAavdyds,  when 
the  men  of  the  village  pass  the  night  in  or  about  the  cAora  watching 
their  performances. 

Women  rise  earlier  in  the  morning.  They  have  the  cattle  to  feed, 
the  cows  and  bufblos  to  milk,  butter  to  make,  and  in  the  busy  season 
bread  to  bake  for  the  early  breakfast.  When  the  men  have  left  for 
the  fields  there  is  the  midday  meal  to  get  ready.  Between  ten  and 
eleven  o'clock  they  have  to  start  with  their  husband's  dinner,  and  on 
coming  back  there  is  grain  to  grind  or  to  dean.  When  they  find 
leisure  from  their  ordinary  work  some  of  them  pass  the  time  in  spinning 
thread.  Except  during  the  rains  when  weeding  has  to  be  done,  and 
at  harvest  time  when  the  cotton  has  to  be  picked,  only  women  of  the 
poorer  class  work  in  the  fields.  In  a  household  of  a  poor  cultivator 
or  field  labourer  the  women,  besides  working  in  the  fields,  take  their 
dairy  produce  to  the  neighbouring  town  or  carry  loads  of  firowood  or 
grass  to  the  nearest  market. 

The  ordinary  dress  of  a  well-to-do  Hindu  consists  of:  Pirst,  a 
turban  pdgAdi  made  of  fine  cotton  cloth  with  a  fringe  of  gold  brocade 
at  each  end,  its  length  varying  from  twenty  to  fifty  yards.  The  way 
he  folds  his  turban  is  a  guide  in  many  cases  to  the  caste  of  the  wearer. 
Turbans  manufactured  at  Paithan  in  the  NizAm^s  territory,  about 
sijtty  miles  north-east  of  Ahmednagar,  are  preferred  to  those  of 
Gujardt.  Second,  a  waistcoat  hadan  made  of  European  cloth,  gene« 
rally  of  printed  calico.     Third,  a  coat  angarkho  made  of  European 
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Gaitb  Ektbb-       joins  the  guild.     Wlien,  as  is  generally  the  case,  all  the  members  of  a 

trade  guild  belong  to  one  caste^  the  arrangements  for  holding  a  trade 
dinner  are  the  same  as  those  for  holding  a  caste  dinner.  If  members 
of  more  than  one  caste  are  joined  together  in  the  same  trade  guilds 
the  food  is  cooked  by  a  Brdhman  and  the  members  of  different  castes 
dine  in  distinct  groups.  On  such  occasions  women  do  not  attend  but 
only  men  and  children. 

Social  dinners  are  of  three  kinds :  those  given  by  the  whole  caste^ 
those  given  by  one  member  of  the  caste,  and  open-air  picnics  where 
each  party  brings  its  own  supplies.  The  first,  called  ochhai\  are  held 
generally  once^  but  in  some  cases  as  often  as  twice  or  three  times  a 
year.  The  occasion  is,  for  the  most  part,  to  do  honour  to  some  god  or 
saint,  the  chief  day  being  the  anniversary  of  the  kuldevi  or  tutelary 
divinity  of  the  caste.  On  the  day  of  the  festival  the  whole  caste  is 
generally  astir  early.  In  their  gayest  dress,  so  nee  walking,  but  most 
of  them  in  carts  or  carriages,  men  women  and  children  make  their 
way  to  the  dining  place.  For  the  management  of  ocAAav  feasts  held 
in  the  caste  dining  hall/  there  is  generally  among  the  chief  members 
of  the  caste  a  keen  competition.  The  cost  is  as  a  rule  met  from  caste 
funds.^  But  to  improve  the  feast,  many  a  manager  spends  from  his 
private  means. 

By  far  the  largest  number  of  caste  feasts  are  given  by  individual 
members  in  honour  of  some  family  event.  Though  the  feasting 
of  castefellows  is  not  enjoined  by  religion,  custom  in  Gujarat  has 
divided  entertainments  of  this  kind  into  compulsory  and  optional. 
Almost  every  Ilicdu  family  gives  at  least  four  caste  dinners,  that 
is  on  the  occasion  of  the  wife's  first  pregnancy;  of  an  investiture 
with  the  sacred  thread;  of  a  marriage;  and  of  a  death.  At  those 
times,  besides  the  caste  dinners,  one  or  two  feasts  are  generally  given  to 
friends   and  relations.'     Of  optional  feasts  some  are  ordinary,  others 


*  In  the  towns  of  Qujarit  most  of  tbo  higher  castes  hare,  by  the  liberality  of  soma 
one  of  their  namber,  either  had  bailt  for  them  or  have  raised  by  subscription  a  caste 
dlning-hall  or  tddu 

2  Besides  the  income  from  fines  for  breaches  of  discipline,  most  castes  have  a  fand, 
the  gift  of  some  rich  member,  or  a  sum  raised  by  subscription.  The  common  capital 
is  lent  either  to  one  or  several  members  of  the  caste,  who,  for  the  ase  of  the  money, 
pay  interest  at  from  four  to  six  per  cent  a  year.  The  different  castes  vary  much  in 
wealth.     In  many  cases  the  yearly  interest  amounts  to  from  Bs.  800  to  Rs.  400. 

'Among  Kanbis,  whose  number  in  some  places  exceeds  five  thousand,  only  the 
relations,  friends,  and  some  castepeople  are  asked ;  while  in  the  case  of  the  smaller 
Castes  more  than  one  dinner  is  given  to  the  whole  body.  Besides  the  dinners  given  on 
the  occasion  of  a  death,  small  parties  are  invited  to  dinner  every  month  mdiito  for  one 
year,  aad  on  the  twelfth  month  or  varti  a  dinner  is  sometimes  given  to  the  whole  oasle. 
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early  morning  the  toddydrawer,  by  the  help  of  a  loose  belt  of  bamboo 
or  rope,  climbs  the  tree,  and  from  the  earthen  pot  empties  into  a  large 
bottleshaped  gourd  slung  to  his  waist  the  juice  that  has  collected 
during  the  night.  He  then  cuts  a  fresh  slit  in  the  shoot  and  replaces 
the  pot ;  and  when,  after  he  has  been  up  several  trees,  the  gourd  at  his 
waiat  is  filled,  its  contents  are  emptied  into  a  large  earthen  jar  holding 
from  four  to  eight  gallons.  Four  or  five  of  the  large  jars  placed  on  a 
cart,  or  a  pair  of  them  hung  one  at  each  end  of  a  long  shoulder-pole, 
are  taken  to  toddy  taverns  in  the  cities. 

Intoxicatinsr  drinks  are  distilled  from  dates  and  raisins.  But  the 
chief  liquor  is  made  from  the  flower  of  the  mahuda  Bassia  lati folia 
tree,  brought  most  of  it  from  east  Gujarat,  To  improve  its  flavour  or 
its  colour  different  varieties  of  fruit,  flowers,  or  herbs  are  sometimes 
added  to  the  simple  liquor. 

Of  Euiopean  wines  and  spirits  considerable  and  increasing  quan- 
tities aie  imported  into  Gujarat  from  Bombay.  Of  this  class  of 
liquor  the  most  popular  varieties  are  the  coarser  kinds  of  brandy  and 
cheap  ports  and  champagnes. 

Surat  is  the  only  district  in  Gujarat  where  the  practice  of  drinking 
toddy  prevails  to  any  great  extent.  In  Surat,  except  the  higher 
Hindus,  all  classes  drink  teddy,  and  so  strong  is  the  craving  for 
intoxicating  drinks  among  the  aboriginal  tribes,  that  for  a  cup  of  liquor 
they  will  pledge  their  clothes  and  even  their  labour. 

Toddy  is  generally  drunk  in  taverns.  The  large  jars  brought  in 
from  the  country  are  set  in  a  row  along  the  front  wall  of  the  shops 
sheltered  as  far  as  possible  under  the  shade  of  the  eaves.  On  a 
wooden  bench  outside  of  the  door  the  tavemkeeper  sits.  During 
the  heat  of  the  day  only  an  occasional  customer  drops  in.  But 
towards  evening  from  about  two  to  three  hundred  collect  about  the 


foot-length  and  are  put  to  the  hole  in  the  tree  which  hy  incision  is  made  one  inch  deep 
and  tliree  wide;  and  in  one  night's  time  a  jar  containing  ahove  a  quart  will  he  filled 
Mrith  the  juice  of  one  tree.  When  it  distils  into  a  jar  that  has  been  formerly  used,  it 
suddenly  taints  and  growj  harsh  and  turns  sour  in  less  than  the  space  of  twenty-four 
hours.  In  the  morning  it  is  laxative  and  costiTe  in  the  evening.  The  name  of  this 
liquor  is  toddy,  hut  the  niro  which  is  drawn  from  the  tree  in  a  fresh  earthen  vessel  is 
as  sweet  and  pleasant  as  milk,  hut  more  lively,  without  any  mixture  of  a  hard  or  sharp 
taste.  Several  Europeans  pay  their  lives  for  their  immoderate  draughts,  and  too  frank- 
ly carousing  these  cheerful  liquors,  with  which  once  they  are  inflamed,  it  renders  them 
so  restless  and  unruly,  especially  with  the  additional  heat  of  the  weather,  that  they 
fancy  no  place  can  prove  too  cool,  and  so  throw  themselves  upon  the  ground,  where 
they  sleep  all  night  in  the  open  fields^  and  this  commonly  produces  a  flux  of  which  a 
multitude  in  India  die." 
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that  they  roust  have  been  long  settled  in  the  province.    Copperplates 
*  show  that  the  J^mbus  at  least  were  in  their  present  villages  as  early 
as  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  after  Christ  (a.d.  320). 

The  second  group  of  Brdhmans  represent  small  bands  of 
immigrants  from  Upper  India  whose  settlement  the  kings  of 
Anahilavdda  (a.d.  %l-1242)  encouraged  by  grants  of- land.  These 
small  bands  of  settlers  came  from  different  parts  of  Northern  India, 
and  receiving  separate  grants  in  different  parts  of  the  province  have 
never  associated  and  have  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  minute 
division  of  Gujantt  Brdhmans.  The  chief  divisions  that  belong  to 
this  group.are  the  Audichya,  Harsold^s,  Kandoliya,  Khaddyata,  Modh^ 
RAyakvdl,  Shrimtili,  and  Vadddra.  The  Ndgar,  the  chief  division  of 
Gujarat  Brdhraans,  seem  to  be  earlier  settlers  as  copperplates  from 
the  fifth  to  the  eighth  century  mention  Nagars  at  Jundgadh 
Vadnagar  and  Valabhi. 

The  middle  group  includes  another  set  of  divisiotis  of  whose 
arrival  no  record  remains  but  who  seem  to  have  come  from  MarwAr 
and  Rnjputdna  before  the  times  of  the  Musalmdns,  driven  south,  it 
is  believed,  by  famine.  Of  this  group  the  chief  divisions  are  the 
pes^vdl,  Jhdlora,  Mevi^da,  Paliviil,  Shrigaud,  Udambara,  and 
Unevdl.  Of  modern  Brdhmans,.  that  is  of  immigrants  since  the 
time  of  Musalmdn  rule,  the  chief  are  Mardtha  Brdhmans  of  the 
Deshasth  Konkanasth  and  Karhdda  tribes,  who  in  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  accompanied  and  followed  the  Mar^tha 
conquerors  of  Gujarat.  Under  British  rule  no  large  bodies  of 
immigrants  have  entered  Gujarat.  But  there  has  been  a  slow 
steady  stream  of  settlers  from  Mdrwdr. 

Ordinary  accounts  and  the  lists  in  the  Mir&t-i-Alimedi  (a.d.  1742- 
1768)  and  in  Daydnim's  poems  give  eighty-four  divisions  of  Gujarat 
Brdhmans.  As  the  details  of  these  lists  do  not  agree,  as  they 
contain  the  names  of  many  classes  not  now  fonn^  in  Gujarat  and 
omit  many  well  known  classes,  it  seems  probable  that  eighty- four 
is  only  a  traditional  number  used,  as  it  often  is  used,  vaguely  or 
with  some  mystic  meaning.^  As  far  as  has  been  traced,  exclusive 
of  subdivisions  there  are  seventy- nine  divisions  of  Gujarat 
Brdhmans  who  do  not  intermarry,  though  most  of  them  eat  together. 
Except  the  An^valds,  who  are  all  laymen  or  grahasth,  each  of  these 
divisions  is  either  entirely  cleric  that  is  bAikshuk,  or  contains  two 
classes,  bhikahuk  or  cleric  and  grahasih  or  laymen.'  Except 
Bhdrgavs  Ndgars  and  a  fe'w  other  Brdhmans  who  have  among  them 
families  believing  in  one  of  the  other  Vedas,  allGnjarati  Br^hmans  are 
generally  followers  of  the  Yajurveda.*  Each  division  includes  from 
five  to  twenty  ^o^ra«  or  family-stocks,  each  stock  claiming  descent  on 
the  male  side  from  one  of  the  rish%9  or  seers.  Among  members  of  the 
same  family-stock  marriage  is  forbidden.  But  except  among  the 
' '• ' —  » 

»  Races  of  the  Korth-We»t  Provinces,  II.  47  -  48. 

^  The  chief  difference  between  a  cleric  and  a  layman  lies  in  the  number  of  their 
privileges.  Ilie  cleric  enjoys  six  privileges,  studying  the  Veds,  teaching  the  Veds, 
giving  alfQg,  receiving  alms,  offerins  sacrifices,  and  officiating  at  sacrifices  ;  Uie  layman 
has  bat  three  privileges,  studying  the  Veds,  alms-giving,  and  offering  sacrifices. 
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AbOtiPy  numbering  5183  are  found  in  Kachh  and  Eatbidvt^da. 
They  trace  their  origin  to  the  sage  Valinik's  younger  sou,  who,  with 
other  sages,  was  trought  by  Gar  ad  or  Vishnu's  eagle  to  a  sacrifice 
performed  by  Krishna  at  uwdrka.  As  a  class  they  are  poor,  Jiviug 
as  temple  servants  beggars  and  confectioners.  A  few  are  found  as 
cultivators  in  the  Barda  district.  *  They  are  Vaishnavs  in  religion.  ' 
Their  family  god  is  DwarkdnAth  of  Dwdrka. 

AnaVala'Sy   also    known   as    Mdstdns   and    BhAthelds,    num- 
bering 40,334,  are   found   in   the    Su^at  .  district   and  the  neigh- 
bouring Baroda   territory.     They  are  the  best  cultivators  of  south 
Oujaraft.     The  name   Andvala  is   derived  from  Andval  a  G&ikwdr 
village  about   forty  miles  east  of  Surat,  famous  for  its  hot  spring. 
The  origin    of   the  names    Mastdn     and  Bhdthela   is     uncertain. 
Mdstan,  according  to  one  account,   means  proud  or  overbearing, 
a  meaning-making   which   agrees  well   with  the   character  of  the 
former    revenue    farmers   and    village  mansigers   of     this  class. 
According*  to   another  account,   Mdst^n  is   a    shortened   form   of 
Mahdsthdn  or  Great  Place,  a  name  supposed  to  be  the  record   of 
some   former  settlement  of  the  tribe.^     But  it  probably  means  the 
chief  commtknity  of  south  Gujarat  as  such  phrases  as  Soni  Mastan 
the     goldsmith     community,    and     Khaddyata  M^tan    the   Vdni 
community,  are  in  common  local  use.      Of  the  term  Bhdthela  two 
explanations  are  offered;  one  would  connect  it  with  the  tribe  of 
Bbats,  the  other  would,  from  hhdi  rice,  translate  it  rice-men,  a  namef 
well  deserved  by  the  Anavalds,  the  most  successful  rice-growers  of 
south  Gujardt.^     But,  besides  the  difference  in  letters,  the  name 
Bhdthela  is  always  considered  disrespectful.     It  was  probably  given 
by  some  of  the  later  Brdhman  settlors  fron^  North  India  and  seems  to 
be  a  corruption   of   Bhrashthela   or   Fallen.     According   to    local 
tradition,  Rdma  on  his  return  from  the  conquest  of  Ceylon,  halted  at 
a  place  called  Patarvada  in  the  hills  of  Bansda,  about  forty-live  miled 
south-east  oi  Surat.     Determining  to  hold  a  sacrifice  he  required  the 
services  of  a  large  body  of  priests.     He  searched  the  country  round, 
and  failing  to  find  priests  enough  collected  eighteen  thousand  of  the 
hill-tribes  and   made  them    Btdhmans.     The  legend  that    certain 
classes  were  made  Brdhmans  by  Rdma,   Krishna,  and  other  heroes 
and  demigods  is  found  in  all  parts  of  India.     The  usual  explanation 
is  that  in  early  ages,  when  the  greater  part  of  the   continent  south 
of  the  Yindhya  mountains  was  under  forest,  bands  of  Brdhmanio 
Hindus,  pressing  southwards,  ousted  the  earlier  tribes  from  their 
forest  clearings  and  established  a  more  regular  mode  of  life  and 
tillage.     In  later  times  fresh  bodies  of  Brdhmans,  bringing  with 


'  The  peasant  Br^bmans  of  Orissa  are  also  called  Must^ns.    In    Mr.  Beames's 
opinion  the  name  is  derived  from  Mah^thto  or  Great  Place.    Ind.  Ant.  1. 142,  199. 

^  In  the  Etwa  district  of  the  Agra  division  in  the  North-West  Provinces,  is  a  class  of 
peasant  Bh&theli  BrAhmans,  who  are  said  to  be  an  offshoot  of  the  San^hs,  nearly  all 
of  whom  are  Kanojiya  Brdbmans.  It  seems  worthy  of  notice  that  in  Gniar&t  some 
families  of  BbAtbelds  in  the  village  of  Kjltarg&m  near  bnrat  are  known  as  Kanojiy&s. 
In  Edngra  (Panjdb)  the  two  main  tribes  of  Br&hmans  are  B&tehros  and  NAgarkotiflfs. 
Kaogra  Gazelteer,  I.  82. 
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ordinary  peasants  or  hhdthelas  and  among  the  whole  commanity  three 
houses  still  receive  special  respect  as  pehedivdlas  or  men  of  family. 
Though  the  large  households  of  hdlis  or  ploughmen  are  now  much 
reduced,  a  few  well*to-do  desdi  families  still  leave  to  their  dependants 
the  heavier, parts  of  field-work.  They  eat  with  all  the  members  of 
their  caste,  but  object  to  marry  their  daughters  into  any  except 
deadi  families.  Successful  men  among  the  lower  class  of  desdis  and 
the  richer  bhdthelds,  anxious  to  improve  their  social  position,  try 
hard  to  marry  their  daughters  into  desdi  families.  This  rivalry  for 
the  hands  of  men  of  good  family  has  led  to  some  unusual  practices. 
Polygamy  is  not  uncommon.  A  desdi  who  finds  himself  in 
difficulties  marries  another  wife,  receiving  from  the  bride's  father 
money  enough  to  enable  him  to  pay  off  his  debts.  Another  result 
of  the  rivalry  is  that  expenses  consequent  upon  marriage,  such  as 
payments  in  honour  of  the  bride  being  sent  to  her  husband's  house, 
m  honour  of  pregnancy,  of  the  birth  of  a  child,  and  on  other 
occasions,  are  made  not  by  th^  husband  but  by  the  wife's  father. 
So  heavy  are  these  charges^  and  such  large  sums  are  required  as 
marriage  portions,  that  among  the  desdis  some  families,  where 
daughters  have  been  numerous^  have  fallen  into  debt  and  been  forced 
to  mortgage  their  lands  and  houses.  In  other  cases,  after  the 
marriage  ceremony  has  been  performed,  fathers  have  been  unable  to 
meet  the  expense  of  sending  their  daughters  to  their  husbands' 
houses.  Cases  have  occurred  in  which,  for  this  reason,  girls  have 
remained  at  their  fathers'  house  till  they  have  reached  the  age  of 
eighteen  or  twenty.  Under  these  circumstances  the  birth  of  a 
girl  in  a  desdi* s  family  is  looked  on  as  a  calamity. 

Free  from  such  special 'expenses,  the  position  of  the  ordinary 
Ihdthela  peasant  has  improved  under  British  rule.  Though  less 
frugal  and  hardworking  than  the  Kaira  Kanbis,  they  are  successful 
cultivators.  In  the  best  Surat  villages  the  largest  holdings,  the 
richest  crops,  the  finest  cattle,  and  the  best  built  houses  belong  to 
Bhdthelds.  During  the  last  ten  years  (a.d«  1886-1896)  important 
changes  have  taken  place  in  respect  to  marriage  customs.  Nearly 
300  families  have  bound  theniselves  to  reduce  marriage  expenses, 
to  stop  polygamy,  and  to  marry  their  girls  among .  themselves 
without  reference  to  kul  or  family.  The  movement  is  so  successful 
that  most  of  the  desdis  do  not  now  get  large  sums  of  money  on 
account  of  their  son's  marriages. 

Audichya  or  Audich  Brdhmans  numbering  204,608  are  found 
all  over  Gujardt.  Accordiug  to  the  local  saying  All  Audichyds  are 
seers  Audichya  saw  Ruskiya.  The  name  Audichya  or  Northerner 
shows  that  they  entered  Gujardt  from  Upppr  India.  According  to 
their  caste  traditions,  they  were  invited  to  Gujardt  by  Miilardja  Ung 


'  Before  the  marria^  a  large  ram  of  money  from  Rs.  SOO-  Bs.  2000  and  clarified 
batter  weighing  from  800  to  J 600  ponnds  valoed  at  Bs.  400 -Be.  800  are  giTen  by  the 
bride's  father  to  the  father  of  the  bridegroom. 
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observed  by  the  whole  population,  including  Pdrsi.%  of  paying  a 
fixed  sum  to  the  Bhiirgav  communiiy  on  marriage  Occasions. 
Besides  at  Broach  and  Surat,  settlements  of  Bhdrgav  Brdhmans  are 
found  on  the  Tapti  at  Mdndvi,  about  forty,  and  at  Kdmlej,  about 
fifteen  miles  above  Surat.  Formerly  the  Broach  and  Mdndvi  Bhar- 
gavs  were  closely  related  i>o  each  other.  But  some  genei*ations 
back  a  wedding  party  starting  for  Mdndvi  was  upset  in  the  Narbada 
and  drowned.  Since  this  ill-omened  accident  marriage  relations 
between  the  Broach  and  MAndvi  communities  have  ceased.  In 
addition  to  the  ordinary  Brdhmanical  distinctions  between  the  priest 
or  bhikshulc  and  the  lay  or  grahasth^  the  Bhdrgavs  are  divided  into 
Visa  and  Dasa.  Between  these  divisions  intermarriage  is  forbidden. 
The  Bhdrgavs  of  Broach  are  an  intelligent  good-looking  body  of 
men,  many  of  them  with  a  name  for  learning.  Except  a  few 
families  who  hold  positions  of  trust  under  Government  and  in 
native  states  the  Bhargavs  are  not  well-to-do.  This  is  specially  the 
case  with  the  Mdndvi  and  Kdmlej  Bhdrgavs,  many  of  whom  aro 
peasants  and  labourers,  positions  which  a  Broach  or  Surat 
Bhargav  considers  degrading. 

BhojakP^  returned  as  numbering  1008,  are  found  in  considerable 
numbers  in  K^thiafvdda  and  Kachh.  Many  Shrimdli  Brdhmans 
adopts  the  Jain  faith  for  a  living,  and  having  dined  with  Osv&l 
Ydnids  were  called  bhojaks  or  eaters,  and  formed  a  separate  division. 
Bhojaks  chant  songs  in  Jain  temples  and  eat  with  Shrdvaks.  They 
allow  widow-marriage. 

Bori^ada^P^  numbering  1547  chiefly  in  Kaira,  take  their  name 
from  the  Kaira  town  of  Borsad.^  Their  calling  as  husbandmen  and 
their  position  as  heads  of  villages  mark  them  as  one  of  the  early 
Brahman  colonies.  They  say  that  in  the  time  of  Mahmud  Begada 
(a.d.  1600)  after  they  had  for  ages  been  settled  in  the  land,  a 
Musalmdn  beggar  came  to  their  town  and  killing  a  goat  was 
severely  bandied  by  the  Brdhmans  and  fled  for  his  life.  Mdhmud 
Begada  hearing  of  this  insult  to  his  religion  ordered  his  troops  to 


'  Tho  following  local  tradition  of  the  origin  of  the  Borsad  Brdhmans  is  supplied 
by  the  Reverend  J.  S.  Taylor :  They,  as  well  as  the  town  of  Borsad,  take  their  name 
from  Bhadrasiddha,  a  Brahmachari  or  ascetic,  who    with  some    followers  fixed  his 
hermitage  here.    At  that  time  Borsad  was  a  van  or  wild,  inhabited  by  a  few  Kolis. 
These  ascetics  were  induced  to  enter  the  married  state  under  the  following  circumstances. 
In  honour  of  the  recovery  of  Nal  Rs^j  from  a  Bevore  sickness  his,queen  Damyanti  held  a 
hor^e-sacrifice  near  Borsad.     No  unmarried  Br&hmans  were  allowed  to  attend.     Bhadra- 
siddha and  his  followers,  unwilling  to  be  absent,  went  to  some  cowherds  or  Rabafris  and 
saked  them  to  lend  them  their  daughters  for  the  occasion.     The  Rab&ris  agreed  and  the 
girls  passed  as  the  Brahmans'  wives.     When  the  ceremony  was  over  the  Brihmans  took 
the  young  women  back  to  their  homes  to  hand  them  over  to  their  parents.    But  the 
parents  refused  to  take  them  for  as  they  had  in  the  most  public  manner  been  declared 
the  wives  of  Brdhmans,  their  daughters  could  never  be  given  in  marriage  to  any  one 
else.    From  the  union  thus  formed  sprung  the  Borsad  Br&hmans  who  settled  about  the 
hermitage  of  Bhadrasiddha  and  founded  the  town  of  Borsad.    Another  account  states 
that  Borsad  was  founded  about  A«d.  656  (S.712),  and  called  alter  a  certain  V&rah- 
siddha.    This  V  &rah,  along  with  others  of  the  Siddha  tribe,  is  said  to  have  redeemed 
this  part  of  Qujar&t  from  forest,  and  to  have  settled  colonies,  marking  them  by  the 
tribal  name  Siddha,  which  appears  as  sad  in  Vatoad,  Virsad,  and  Earamsad. 
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destroy  the  place  and  take  possession  of  the  land.  The  Br&hmans 
liave  since  by  decrees  regained  some  of  their  old  estates,  bat  mach 
land  is  still  in  Masalmaa  hands. 

ChOVisa'S  numbering  1498  are  fonnd  in  K&thidvdda  and  Baroda. 
They  are  of  two  classes,  Mohota  or  large  and  Ndhdna  or  small. 

DadhichS  are  returned  as  numbering  1073  and  found  in  the 
and  BroacH  district.  They  are  said  to  take  their  name  from 
Dadhicb^  the  seer  or  rishi  whose  backbone  formed  the  thunderbolt 
.with  which  Indra  kiUed  the  demon  Yriatrdsur.  They  say  that  they 
originally  belonged  to  the  Audichya  Sahasra  stock,  and  obtained 
their  present  name  by  settling  in  the  village  of  Dehv^n  near  Yijdpnr, 
where  is  an  dehram  or  hermitage  of  Dadhich  Rishi.  -  At  present 
most  of  the  Dadhich  Br^hmans  are  village  headmen,  money- 
lenders, and  cultivators. 

DasaVals  are  returned  as  numbering  228  and  found  chiefly  in 
Surat  and  Ahmeddb^.  They  take  their  name  from  the  town  of  Disa 
in  Pdlanpur,  and  are  priests  to  the  Des&val  Vdni^. 

Gauds.     See  Shrigauds,  page  19. 

Ga^ya'vals^  returned  as  numbering  88  and  found  in  Alftneddb^, 
are  an  offshoot  from  the  mendicant  Brdhmans  of  Gdya. 

Oima'ra's  are  returned  as  numbering  3451.  According  to  the 
Prabh^khand  they  came  originally  from  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas. 
They  take  their  modem  name  from  Gim^r,  and  are  found  in 
Kdthidvada  and  Kachh.  They  have  a  tradition  that  they  were  settled 
at'Girndr  by  Krishna  after  he  rose  from  the  Ddmodar  reservoir  in  the 
bed  of  the  Sonarekha  river  at  Jundgadh.  They  are  found  all  over 
Kdthiavdda  and  al-e  in  greatest  strength  near  Girndr  and  in 
Mddhavpur,  a  sea  port  under  Porbandar.  They  are  considered 
specially  sacred,  and  have  the  monopoly  of  the  office  of  priests  to 
pilgrims  visiting  Girnar  and  Prabhds  Kshetra  that  is  Somndth  Patau. 
They  are  followers  of  Vishnu  and  have  four  subdivisions^  Ajakids^ 
Barddis,  Chorvadiyds,  and  Panais.  They  are  Vaishnav  temple- 
priests,  beggars,  traders,  moneylenders,  cooks,  and  husbandmen. 
The  Kachh  Girnards,  who  number  800,  belong  to  the  Pandi 
subdivision.  They  claim  to  be  of  the  solar  race  and  marry  with 
Kdthidvdda  Girnards. 

• 

GomtivalF,  returned  as  numbering  2665  and  found  in  Ahmed- 

.dbdd  and  Sunth  in  Bewa  Kdntha,  are  said  to  take  their  name  from 

the  seer  Gaotam. '   A  more  likely  origin  is  from  the  old  ci£y  Gomti 

among  the  Barda  hills  in  south-west  Kdthidvdda.     At  present  most 

of  them  live  on  alms. 

Ouglie,  numbering  3038  are  found  in  Dwarka.  They  are  said  to 
take  their  name  from  Gokula  sacred  to  Krishna  near  Mathura.^ 
They   sire  Vaishnavs   by   religion,  chiefly  pujdris   or  priests  in  the 
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^  According  to  another  account  GugUs  take  their  name  from  ffv^al  or  aloe  incense, 
because  by  <3Cering  incense  they  ^succeeded  in  scaring  away  a  demon  who  prwnt*^ 
them  from  settling  at  Dw&rka,' 
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Agiarasna^  Chdtnrvedi,  Dhinoja,  Jethimal,  T^cdalja^  and  Trivedi. 
The  Jethimals  are  wrestlers  in  the  service  of  native  states  and 
they  permit  widow  marriage.  Except  a  few  peasants^  all  those  of 
the  other  divisions  are  family-priests  and  beggars,  many  of  whom 
are  famoas  for  the  success  of  their  begging  tours. 

Motala%  nnmbering  1456  and  found  in  Surat,  take  .their  name 
from  the  village  of  Mota,  about  sixte<yn  miles  south-east  of 
Surat.  Other  centres  of  the  caste  are  Olpid  and  Saras,  two  villages 
in  the  north-west  of  the  Surat  district.  According  to  a  legend  tho 
Motdia  Brdhmans  were  brought  into  Gujarat  by  Hannmdn  from 
Kolhdpur.^  Tho  tradition  is  that  the  Motdlds,  the  Jambu  or  Jam- 
busar  Brdhmans,  and  the  Kapil  or  Kdvi  Brdhmans,  are  of  tho  same 
stock,  and  came  to  Gujar&t'from  the  Dakhan  about  the  same  time.' 
The  cause  of  this  immigration  was,  according  to  one  account,  tho 
cruelties  practised  on  the  Hindus  of  tho  Dakhan  by  Malik  Kdfur 
(a.d.  1306)  ;  another  version  puts  their  arrival  in  Gnj^rdt  somewhat 
later,  and  gives  as  the  reason  the  pressure  of  the  great  Durga  Devi 
famine  which  from  a.d.  1396  to  a.d.1408  laid  wastethe  Dakhan.  But, 
as  has  been  shown  above  in  the  account  of  the  Jambusar  Brdhmans, 
these  settlements  are  probably  much  older  records  existing  of  as 
early  a  date  as  the  fourth  century.  In  addition  to  their  appearance 
which  is  more  Dakhani  than  Gujardti,  four  points  support  the  tradi- 
tion that  the  MotAla  Brdhmans  came  from  the  Dakhaji.  Their 
family-goddess  or  kuUdevi  is  the  Kolhdpur  Mah^lakshmi.  At  tho 
time  of  marriage  and  for  ft)ur  days  after,  the  bride  keeps  her  head 


'  A  legend  gays  that  mm  king  of  ^yoilhya  or  Oadli  after  destroying  Rsfvan  tlio 
demon  king  of  Ceylon,  n?tumod  to  Panch&vati  near  N^sik.  From  Ndsik  on  big  liomo- 
wartl  march  he  paHsecl  by  way  of  Peth  (Peint)  through  the  sonth  of  Gnjardt.  Ni-ar  the 
village  of  SaiaH,  fifteen  miles  north-west  of  Surat,  he  worshipped  the  great  god  Shiv  and 
riused  a  lihf;  or  stune-bome  in  his  honour  which  is  gtill  worshipped  as  Siddhndth.  At  the 
same  time  the  horn  or  Sacred -fire  ceremony  was  performed,  aild  a  supply  of  water 
obtained  by  shooting  an  arrow  into  the  earth.  The  hollow  from  which  the  water  gushed 
is  still  known  as  Rdmkund  or  Ri^m's  Well.  On  tho  same  occasion  Bdm  wont  against 
and  slew  a  demon  who  lived  not  far  from  Rdnikund.  According  to  this  story,  where 
tho  head  or  $hir  of  the  demon  fell  became  known  as  Saras,  where  the  body  or  «r  fell 
was  called  Urpdtan  now  Olpdd,  and  where  his  hands  or  ht/lh  fell  was  named  Hdthisa. 
Unfortunately  the  demon  was  a  Brahmardkshas,  and  so  deep  was  the  guilt  of  taking  his 
life  .that  it  haunted  Bdm  in  the  form  of  a  second  shadow.  To  free  himself  from  this 
hateful  companion,  R&m  consulted  certain  sages  who  were  mortffying  themselves  on  the 
l>auks  of  the  Tdi)ti  not  far  from  Kdmkund.  Unable  to  help  him,  the  holy  men  ad^-ised 
Bdm  to  consult  the  sages  of  Bodhdn,  a  village  about  eighteen  miles  north-east  of  iSurat. 
To  l}(Mlhdn  Rdm'  went,  and  was  there  told  to  travel  still  further  east.  He  obeyed,  and, 
aru«r  a  time,  found  tliat  the  shadow  ceased  to  dog  his  steps.  Here  Brfm  stop|)ed,  airt 
ju  thankfulness  for  his  release  determined  to  offer  a  sacrifice.  At  liis  invitation  the 
sages  came  from  Bodhdn.  But  the  ceremonies  required  a  larger  company  of  priests. 
In  his  difficulty  lUm  sought  the  aid  of  HaTmmdn,  who  starting  for  the  Dakhan,  brought 
back,  f^eated  on  his  tail,  a  company  of  Brdhmabs  from  Kolhdpur,  On  the  spot 
where*  the  sacrifice  was  performal .  Kdm  raised  an  emblem  of  tho  god  l"hiv  under 
the  name  Muktiudth  or  god  of  salvation.  At  the  same  time  he  founded  a  village  for  the 
Kolhdpur  Brdhman§  and,  in  honour  of  the  god,  called  it  Mnkti-puri«  This  is  the  modern 
Mota,  and  the  Motdlds  are  its  Brdhman  inhabitants. 

^  In  support  of  this  tratlition  it  may  be  noticed  tliat  thongh  at  present  distinct,  up  to  a 
century  ago  intermarriages  took  place  between  the  MotdU/ind  Jdmbu  Brdhmans.  At 
.**"'aras  a  hundred  years  ago  the  wife  of  a  Motdla  Brdhman  l>ore  the  surname  Jdmbudi,  to 
mark,  it  is  said,  that  she  was  by  birth  a  Jambusar  Brdhmim. 
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DuriDg  the  month  of.  Chaitra  (March-April)  a  hall  or  room  is 
decorated  and  a  small  brass  statue  of  the  goddess  Gauri  is  set  in  its 
midst  and  parties  of  women  friends  come  in  the  afternoon  between 
half-past  four  and  seven,  stay  chatting  for  a  time,  and,  on  leaving, 
are  presented  with  red  and  yellow  powder  halad-kanku,  grain,  and 
betelilut  and  leaves.  Sandal-powder  is  rubbed  on  their  arms  and 
they  are  sprinkled  with  rosewater.  They  recite  rhyming  verses 
bringing  into  them  their  husbands'  names  which  at  other  times  they 
are  most  careful  never  to  utter.  A  number  of  the  meetings  are 
held  at  different  houses  on  the  same  evening  and  parties  of  women 
go  from  one  to  the  other.  "Widows  are  present  but  take  no  part  except 
conversing  with  the  guests.  On  the  Padva  or  firsfr  day  in  Divdli 
(October-November),  the  practice,  common  among  the  Dakhanis  in 
Gujardt  as  well  as  in  other  p^rts  of  the  Presidency,  of  w9.wir\ g  divds  ov 
lighted  lamps  by  married  women  before  their  husbands  and  on  the 
second  or  jShdu-bij  day  before  their  brothers,  is  unknown  to  the 
Gujardtis.  On  these  occasions  the  women  receive  in  return  presents 
as  a  rule  m  cash  varying  from  4  annas  to  Ks.  2  and  in  exceptional 
cases  in  gold  mohars  and  ornaments.  If  a  child  sickens  with  small- 
pox or  measles  the  child  and  its  mother  keep  to  the  house  for  twenty- 
one  days,  the  child  unbathed,  the  mother  bathing  as  usual  but  leaving 
her  hair  uncombed  and  careful  to  touch  no  one  who  is  not  of  her 
caste.  On  the  twenty-first  day  the  child  is  bathed,  dressed  in  new 
clothes,  and  with  music  and  accompanied  by  a  party  of  friends  is 
taken  by  the  mother  to  the  goddess  Shitla  Mdta.  On  their  return 
a  dinner  is  given  to  five  seven  or  more  married  women.  On  the 
seventh  of  Shravdn  sud  (July- August)  a  day  known  as  the  Tddhi-shil 
Stalefood  Day,  Dakhani  women  observe  the  Gujardt  custom  of 
bathing  in  cold  water  and  eating  no  food  but  what  was  cooked  the 
previous  day.^  During  the  nights  of  the  bright  half  of  Ashvin 
(September-October),  some  Dakhani  women  have  adopted  the 
Gujardt  practice  of  moving  in  a  circle  round  a  number  of  lights  singing 
songs  and  at  intervals  clapping  their  hands.  Unlike  the  Gujaratis 
with  their  caste  divisions  each  with  a  separate  organization  the 
Dakhanis  keep  to  the  Dakhan  practice  of  calling  together  the 
members  of  the  five  leading  Mardtha  Brdhman  divisions,  Deshasths, 
Konkanasths,  Karhddds,  Yajurvedis,  and  Telangs  and  together 
settle  any  caste  or  social  dispute. 

Of  the  Dakhani  Brdhmans  some  are  priests  and  men  of  learning, 
but  most  follow  secular  callings,  working  as  cooks,  schoolmasters, 
and  in  the  lower  and  higher  grades  of  native  states  and  of  Govern- 
ment service.  In  spite  of  the  decay  of  Mardtha  power  and  the 
growing  competition  for  Government  employment  Dakhani  Brdhmans 
are  a  well-to-do  class  able  to  hold  their  own  against  any  rivals. 
Besides  Mardthi  and  Gujardti  most  of  them  are  careful  to  teach 
their  children  to  read  and  write  English. 


'  This  corresponds  to  the  Dakban  and  Konkan  Shild-aaptami  or  Stone-iieventh,  when, 
after  bathing,  women  go  to  a  pond  river  or  well,  and  gathering  seven  pebbles  take  them 
home  and  offer  them  curds  and  rice.  Then  with  the  offering  they  take  thorn  back  and 
set  them  where  they  found  them  in  the  morning* 
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before  the  marriage-day.  During  the  time  between  betrothal  and 
marriage  presents  are  exchanged,  and  on  holidays  the  boy  is  asked  to 
dine  au  the  girl's  house  or  the  girl  at  the  boy's  house.  . 

Three  days  Ixfore  the  marriage,  booth-consecrating  mandra  muri 

and    Gancbh-invoking     ceremonies    are  jjerformed.      The    marriage 

customs  differ  in  some  particulars  from  those  of  Gujarat  Er^hmans 

and   other  high-caste  Hindus.     The  day  before  the  marriage  at  the 

boy's  houEe  the  sakran'Ynan  or  sweco-cuvd   ceremony  is  performed. 

Two  big  day  pots,  one  containing  1  cwt.  3  qrs.  4  lbs.  and  the  other 

1  Owl.  «  lbs.   (5  and  3  maps)  are  filled  with  curds  mixed  with  su^ar 

and   a  liuUe  clarified  butter.     An  old  woman  whose  hnsband  is  alive 

and  who  is  a  relation  of  the  bridegroom  stirs   the  curds   with  her 

hand.      The*  family-priest  worships  the  pots  and   presents  are' made 

to   tie  woman  who  stinted  the  curds.      Next  the  priest  takes  tho 

pots,  accompanied  with  music,  to  the  bride^s  houte  and  there  gets  the 

bride  to  worship  them.     The  b^g  pot  is  kept  at  the  bride's  house  and 

the   little  pot   is  sent  to  her  maternal   uncle,  and   the   contents   of 

both  pots  are  distributed  among  the  castepeople.     When  this  is   done 

the   priest    brings  what   is    called  dahidni    from  the  bride^s  house. 

This    dahidni  consists  of  a  brass  dish  with  two  clay  pots  kodia,  a 

letter  naming  the  day  and  hour  of  marriage,  and  a  certain  amount 

of  cash.^     After  these  presents  the  betrothal  cannot  be  broken.     On 

the  wedding-day,  shortly  before  the  marriage  hour,  the  bridegroom, 

his  face  covered  with  flower  garlands  und*  wearing  a  long  tunic  and  « 

a  silk  waistcloth  pitdmhary  escorted  by  the  women  of  his  family,  goes 

to  the  bride's  houEO  on   horeeback  in  procession.     Here,  in  presence 

of  a  company  of  the  bride's  friends,  he  stands  at  the  central  square  of 

the  marriage-hall,  and  looking  down  into  a  large  earthen  pan  full  of 

water,  from  their  reflection  in  the  water,  touches  with  the  point  of 

his  sword  four  saucers  hung  over  his   head.*     He  then  goes  back  to 

his  father's  house,  and  after  two  or  three  hours  his  friends  setting  him 

on  horseback  escort  him  to  the  bride.     Before  the  bridegroom's  party 

arrive  the  bride,  dressed  ip  a  headcloth  bodice  and  loose  Musalm^n- 

like  trousers,  is  seated  in  a  closed  palanquin  or  ba^c^i  set  in  front  of 

the  house.     The  bridegroom,  on  dismounting,  walks  seven  times  round 

the  palanquin,  the    bride's  brother   at  each  turn  giving  him   a.  cut 

with  an  oleander  karena  twig  and  the  women  of  the  family  throwing 

showers  of  cakes  from  the  windows.     He  retires  and.  while  mounting 

his  horse  and  before  he  is  in  the  saddle,  the  bride^s  father  comes 

out,  and,  giving  him  a  present,  leads  him  into  the  marriage  hall.     In 

KdthiAvada,  on  the  morning  of  the  marriage-day  the  bride  bathes  in 

water  drawn  from  seven  wells.  .She  then  pifts  on  chatudi  or  Panj&b 


^  Along  with  the  dish  are  taken  two  olay  pots  containing  ground  tnrmeric  and 
majith  or  madder  and  coYcred  by  pieces  of  tnrmeric  and  madder  dyed  cloth.  Tho 
sum  received  from  the  bride's  honse  regulates  the  amount  the  bridegroom  has  to 
pay.  If  Us.  25  are  received,  ornaments  worth  Rs.  700  should  be  sent  to  the  bride  ; 
if  Es.  50  are  received,  ornaments*  worth  Rs.  1000  should  be  seht ;  and  if  Bs.  100 
are  received,  ornaments  worth  Rs.  1300  should  be  sent. 

*  This  seems  a  relic  of  the  mat^yavedha  or  fij»h  test,  in  accordance  with  which, 
to  prove  himself  worthy,  the  suitor  of  a  Kshatri  maiden  had  from  the  reflection  in  a 
pool  of  water  to  shoot  a  fish  hung  over  his  head. 
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Hindus.'  They  claim  descent  from  Chitragnpta.-  Of  the  twelve 
branches  of  Bengal  Kdya^ths  only  three,  ^■  diraik  IVIdthur  and 
Bhatnagra,  aie  found  in  Gujarat.  Though  they  form  a  community 
distinct  from  the  other  Hindus  of  Gujarat  the .  three  subdivisions 
neither  dine  together  nor  intermarry.* 

Va'lmik  Ka'yastlis  are  found  chiefly  in  Surat.  As  early  as 
the  fourteenth  century  mention  is  made  of  Kdyasth  settlers  in  the 
Kdthidvdda  town  of  Vdla.*  But  the  settlement  of  the  Kilyasths  in 
southern  ffijjardt  seems  to  date  from  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century 
when  (a.d.  1573-1583)  Gujai-iit  became  part  of  the  Mughal  empire.^ 
Under  the  arrangements  introduced  by  the  emperor  Akbar  Surat  was 
placed  in  a  special  position.  The  city  and  neighbouring  districts  were 
administeretl  by  muUadis  or  clerkaof  the  crown,  who  held  directly  from 
the  court  of  Dehli,  and  were  not  subordinate  to  the  viceroy  of  Gujarat. 
Though  the  governor  of  the  city  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  bieen  a 
K^yasth,  the  work  of  collecting  the  revenues  of  the  aththdvisi  or 
twenty-eight  divisions  subordinate  to  Surat  was  entrusted  to  Kdyasths. 
Till  A.D.  1868,  in  the  English  villages,  and,  up  to  .the  present  time 
(a.d.  1895)  in  the  Baroda  aththdvisi  villages,  the  sub-divisional  account- 
ants or  majmunddrs  are  mostly  Kdyasths.  Except  that  they  are 
rather  darker  and  more  lightly  made,  the  Kdyasths  closely  resemble 
the  better  class  of  Brdhmans. .  The  men  differ  frojn  other  high  class 
Gujar&t  Hindus  by  wearing  the  hair  on  the  crown  of  the  head  as  well 
as  the  top-knot  and  by  wearing  whiskers. 

Their  homo-speech  is  Gujar^ti.  They  live  in  well  built  .houses 
two  to  four  storeys  high  sometimes  with  a  courtyard  in  front. 
They  are  strict  in  the  matter  of  food,  eating  neither  fish  nor  flesh. 
The  men  wear  a  small  flat  closofitting  turban,  a  shape  apparently 
copied  from  the  Mughal  headdress.®  During  the  Muhammadan  rule 
and  for  some^time  after,  Gujardt  Valmiks  used  to  wear  the  Mughaldi 
coat  or  jdma  with  a  simple  or  embroidered  kashi  or   shouldorcloth 


and  481,  Karana  or  K&yasth  is  one  of  the  various  names  given  to.  mixed  classes 
in  the  tenth  book  of  Manu,  Monier  Williams'  Wisdom  of  India,  ?33.  The  Bengal 
KfCyasths  are  said  to  be  one  of  the  several  mixed  castes  derived  from  the  Kanouj 
Briihmans.    Hnntefs  Karal  Bengal;  108. 

'  Among  the  Vdlmik  K&yasths  one  rose  to  the  position  of  Judge  of  the  Bombay 
High  Court.  Of  the  Kdyasths  of  Upper  India  Sir  G.  Campbell  writes :  In  Hindustan 
they  may  be  said  to  have  almost  wholly  ousted  Brdhmans  from  secular  literate  wor^f 
and  under  the  British  Government  are  rapidly  ousting  the  Muhammadans  also: 
Very  sharp  and  clever  these  Kdyasths  certainly  are.     Ethnology,  118, 

'  Chitragupta,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  K&yasths,  according  to  tradition  is 
registrar  to  Dharmarija  the  judge  of  the  dead. 

'  In  Bengal  the  VAlmik,  the  Bhatnagra,  and  the  MAthur  KAyasths^ne  together 
and  intermarry.  ^  Ris  MAla,  I.  315. 

•  When  the  Muhammadans  invaded  Hindustan  and  conquered  its  Rajput  prince^ 
we  may  conclude  that  the  Brihmans  fled  from  their  intolerance  and  violence. 
But  the  conquerors  found  in  the  sect  of  KAyasths  more  pliable  and  better- instru- 
ments for  the  condpct  of  the  details  of  their  new  government.  The  Muhammadans 
carried  those  Hindus  into  their  southern  concjuests  and  they  spread  over  the 
oountries  of  Central  India  and  the  Dakhan.     Malcolms  Central  India,  165. 

•  Of  late  years  V^niAs  Bruhmans  and  others  have  atlopti-d  the  Kaya.*th  turban  which 
is  less  costly.  Almost  all  K^yastlis  fold  their  turbans  themselves  and  do  not  employ 
professional  turban-folders. 
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Bevenfch  year.  The  boy  is  seated  in  a  copper  tray  and  the  hair  is 
cut  by  the  barber  and  gathered  by  the  tathePs  sister  who  throws  it 
into  a  well.  Among  well-to-do  families  the  boy  is  sent  to  school  in 
procession  and  the  event  is  celebrated  by  a  dinner.  The  boys  of 
the  school  are  given  sweetmeats  and  wooden  pens  and  inkstands. 

As  a  rule  girls  may  marry  when  they  aie  from  seven  to  eleven 
year»  old  and  boys  from  seven  to  twenty.  There  is  no  fixed  time 
for  betrothal ;  i'c  takes  place  sometimes'  days  and  sometimes  years 
before  marriage.  The  chief  part  of  Jihe  ceremony  is  the  comparison 
of  the  boy's  and  girl's  horoscopes.  The  contract  is  only  verbal,  but 
it  is  seldom  broken.  On  various  occasions  between  batrothal  and 
marriage  the  Tboy  and  girl  go  to  the  house  of  their  fathers-in-law 
to  dine  and  receive  presents.  Marriage  takes  place  on  a  day  fixed  . 
by  the  astrologer.  Five  or  six  days  before  the  marriage  comes  the 
booth-consecrating  or  mdndoa  murt  ceremony.  The  father  of  the 
girl  sits  in  a  courtyard  and  worships  Ganpati.  Four  relafions  who 
have  only  once  been  married  and  who  are  not  widowers  are  asked 
to  help  the  father  in  digging  a  small  pit  and  laying  in  it  a  small 
twig  of  the  shami  Prosopis  spici^era  tree,  together  with  honey  milk 
curds  and  rice.  Tha  four  helpers  receive  balls  of  bojled  milk  and 
^VLffiV  pendas.  The  same  ceremony  takes  place  at  the  bridegroom's 
house.  Two  or  three  days  before  the  marriage  the  bride  and  tho 
bridegroom  accompanied  by  children  goto  the  house  of  their  fathers-  • 
in-law  and  worship  Ganpati.  They  are  given  plantains  sweetmeats 
and  a  few  coppers.  On  the  day  of  the  marriage,  at  the  bride's, 
and  a  day  or  two  before  at  the  bridegroom's  house,  the  g.qfioshdnti 
or  planet-propitiating  ceremony  takes  place  and  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom are  rubbed  with  turmeric.  On  the  marriage-day  at  noon, 
at  both  the,  bride's  and  the  bridegroom's  house,  castepoople,  especially 
women  and  children,  are  asked  to  dinner.  Just  before  sunset,  the 
usual  time  for  performing  the  wedding-ceromo  y,  the  bridegroom 
goes  to  the  bride's  house  in  procession.  At  the  entrance  to  the 
marriage-booth  the  husband  of  one  of  the  bride's  sisters  stands  near 
a  footstool  on  which  the  bridegroom  stands  and  the  girl's  mother 
throws  wheat-flour  baUs  in  four  directions  and  shows  her  son-in-law 
a  miniature  plough,  a  grinding  pestle^  a  churning  staff,  and  an 
arrow,  and  pulls  his  nose.^  The  bridegroom  is  then  led  by  the 
mother-in-law  into  the  marriage-booth  and  seated  on  a  wooden 
stool  underneath  a  bamboo  canopy.  The  bride  is  brought  by  the 
maternal  uncle  and  seated  on  a  wooden  stool  opposite  the  bridegroom 
and  a  piece  of  cloth  is  held  across  by  two  men  so  that  the  bride 
and  the  bridegroom  may  not  see  each  other.  The  Vallabhachdrya 
Mahir^ja  is.icvited  to  be  present  till  the  hand-joining  ceremony  is 


'  Tho  bridegproom's  stmggleB  to  prevent  his  mother-in-law  pulling  his  nose  arc  the 
cause  of  mach  merriment.  The  footstool  on  wldch  the  bridegroom  stands  is  a  subject 
of  contention  between  the  relations  of  the  bride  and  of  the  bridegroom,  the  bridegroom's. 
party  claiming  tho  footstool  as  their  own,  while  the  bride's  party  dispute  the  right, 
when  the  bridegp*oom's  party  fail  to  get  hold  of  the  stool  they  take  away  any  arfcicb 
they  can  lay  their  hands  ou.  To  prevent  this  all  the  furnitura  in  the  bride's  house  13 
locked  up.    If  anything  is  taken  away  it  is  soon  returned. 
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Within  a  week  after,  on  a  lucky  day,  she  is  bathed  and  worships 
Ganpati,  receiving  a  tola  or  a  rupee's  weight  of  gold  and  a  new 
set  of  clothes.  The  pregnancy  and  death  ceremonies  are  the  same 
as  those  performed  by  Vdnids.  The  only  difFerence  is  that  among 
Kdyastlis,  on  the  tenth  eleventh  twelfth  and  thirteenth  days 
after  a  death,  four  or  five  ascetics  are  feasted.  Valmik  Kayasths 
have  no  leading  families.  Caste  disputes  are  settled  at  a  general 
meeting  of  the  community.  The  caste  lias  little  power  over  the 
members. 

Ma'thur  Ka'yasths  are  found  in  Ahmed^bM,  Baroda,  Dabhoi, 
Surat,  Radhanpur,  and  Nndi^d.  From  Gujardt  they  are  said  to 
have  spread  to  Naudurbdr  in  Ehandesh  and  to  Burhanpiir  in  the 
Central  Provinces.  The  original  home  of  the  Mathur  Kdyasths,  as 
the  name  shows,  is  Mathura,  and  they  are  found  in  large  numbers 
in  Bengal  and  in  the  North- West  Province?.  They  accompanied 
the  Mughal  viceroys  (a.d.  1573-1750)  to  Gujardt  as  their  clerks  and 
interpreters. 

In  appearance  Mdthur  KAyasths  differ  little  from  V^nids. '  Thirty 
years  ago  both  men  and  women  spoke  Hindustani  in  their  houses. 
Though  Hindust^^ni  is  not  'entirely  neglected  and  though  marriage 
and  other  festive  songs  are  sung  in  that  language,  Gujar^ti-  is  now 
much  more  generally  used.  The  men  wear  the  Mughaldi  turban. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  the  men  used  to  wear  coats  jdnids  or  nimds 
falling  to  the  ankle,  trousers,  and  sashes.  Of  late  these  have  been 
replaced  by  short  cotton  coats  angarkhas^  waistcloths,  and  shawls  or 
plain  or  embroidered  shouldercloths.  Besides  a  petticoat  a  robe  and 
a  bodice,  the  women  tised  formerly  when  in  public  to  wrap  a  white 
coverlet  round  the'r  body  so  as  to  completely  hide  their  face.  Of  late 
years  the  practice  of  hiding  the  fice  has  been  given  up.  The  women 
wear  gold  and  pearl  ornaments  in  place  of  silver^  Fifty  or  sixty  years 
ago  the  MAthurs  used  to  eat  animal  food.  They  are  now  vegetai^ins. 
In  worshipping  their  goddess  in  Chaitra  (April- May)  and  A'shvin 
(October-November),  the  Mdthurs  used  to  make  ofEerings  of  flesh  and 
country  liquor.  But  their  close  contact  with  GujarAt  Brarhmans  and 
Vdnids  has  led  them  to  give  up  the  practice.  In  their  ofEerings  they 
now  put  white  pumpkin  in  place  of  flesh  and  sugared  water  in  place  of 
liquor.  While  taking  their  meals  some  of  the  Mdthurs  observe  the 
Briihmanic  custom  oi  throwing  rice  and  butter  into  the  fire  and  of 
laying  a  small  quantity  of  cooked  articles  outside  of  the  dish. 

Of  Mathurs  some  are  Rfimdnujas,  some  ^re  VaTlabh^phdryAs,  and 
some  are  Shaivs.  Each  house  has  a  family-goddess  or  iul-dev^i, 
some  form  of  Kdli,  Durga,  or  Amba.  Their  household  gods  are  Ldlji 
or  Vishnu  in  his  infant  form,  Ganpati,  and  Mahddev.  Both  men 
and  women  visit  the  temples  of  Shiva,  Vishnu,,  and  Mata.  The 
M Athurs  have  family-priests  kulgora  of  the  Audichya,  Shrimdli,  and 
Pdrdsar  divisions  who  oflBciate  at  their  ceremonies.  Though  some 
Mdthurs  in  Dabhoi  and  Nadidd  are  landholders,  clerkship  is  the 
hereditary  calling  of  the  class. 

No  ceremony  is  performed  at  birth.  On  the  sixth  day  after  birth 
a  clay  elephant  is  made  with  two  wafer-biscuits  or  pdpadi  for  ears. 
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N^ndora  Brdhmans  and  their  family-deity  i^  Nandikcshvar  Mahddcv 
of  Nandod.     They  are  Vallabhdchirya  Vaishiiavs. 

Na'garp,  with  a  strength  of  11,511,  arc  found  all  over  Gujardt 
Baroda  and  Kaira.  Like  N%ar  Brahmans  tliey  claim  Vadnagar  as  their 
original  seat.  They  are  divided  into  Visds  and  DasAs.  They  are 
Vallabh^char^-a  Vaishnavs.  "Their  family-priests  are  Ndgar  Brdhmans, 
and  their  family-deity  is  Hdtkeshvar  of  Vadnag?ir.  A  small 
subdivision  known  as  Bam  Ndgars  priHe  themselves  on  being  strict 
observers  of  religious  ceremonials  and  do  not  cat  with  other  Vdnids. 
ITiey  wear  the  sacred-thread  and  are  mostly  Shaivs. 

Narsipura'8,  with  a  strength  of  388  including  123  Shrdvaks,  arc 
found  chiefly  in  Baroda.  They  are  said  to  take  their  name  from 
Narsipnr  in  Palanpur.  They  are  not  dinded  into  Visds  and  Dasds. 
Their  &inily -priests  belong  to  different  divisions  of  Gujardt  Brdhmans. 
They  are  partly  Vaishnavs  partly  Jains. 

Nima'P,  with  a  strength  of  8S94  including  2.'U7  Shrdvaks,  are 
found  chiefly  in  the  Panch  Mahdls.  They  are  said  to  have  entered 
Gujardt  from  Marwdr  about  two  hundred  years  ago.  They  are  di\nd- 
ed  into  Visas  and  Dasds  who  neither  eat  together  nor  intermirry. 
The  Visds  are  both  Vaishnavs  and  Jains  and  the  Dasds  are  followers 
of  the  Vallabhdchdrya  sect.  Their  family-priests  are  Udambara 
Brdhmans,  and  their  family-deity  is  Shdmlaji  near  Idar.  Marriages 
among  Dasds  take  place  at  alternate  years  on  a  day  fixed  by  the  caste. 

Osvals,  with  a  strength  of  88,29 1  are  found  all  over  Gujarat. 
They  are  Shrdvaks  and  are  described  at  pages  96  and  97. 

Porva'dP,  with  a  strength  of  '45,093  including  33,437  Shrdvaks, 
are*  found  all  over  Gujardt.  They  are  said  to  take  their  name  from 
Porvdd  a  suburb  of  Shrimdl,  the  old  capital  of  south  Marvvdr.  Thev 
are  divided  into  Visds  and  Dasds.  Their  family-priests  are  Shrimdli 
Brahmans,  and  their  family-deity  is  the  Shri  or  Mahdlakshmi  of 
Shrimdl.     They  are  partly  Vaishnavs  partly  Jains. 

Ra'yakvalP,  with  ^  strength  of  47,  are  found  chiefly  in 
Ahmedabdd.  They  take  their  name  from  Rdika  near  Dhandhuka.^ 
They  are  not  divided  into  Visas  and  Dasas.  Their  family-priests  are 
Rdyakvdl  Brdhmans  and  th^y  are  Vallabhdchdrya  Vaishnavs. 

Shiimalis,  with  a^  strength  of  212,756  including  177,867 
Shrdvaks,  are  found  all  over  Gujardt  but  chiefly  in  A hmeddbdd  and 
Kaira.  They  take  their  name  from  Shrimdl  now  Bhinmdl  in  Marwdr 
alx)ut  fifty  miles  west  of  Mount  A'bu.  Like  Osvdl  Vdnids  they  were 
formerly  Solahki  Rajputs  and  originally  Gurjjars.  They  are  divided 
into  Visds  and  Dasds,  who  eat  together  but  do  not  intermarry.  Their 
family-priests  are  Shrimali  Brahmans  and  their  family-goddess  is 
Vdgheshvari  of  Shrimdl.  The  Visa  Shrimalis  are  exclusively  Jaips. 
The  Gujardt  Shrunali  Sonis  or  goldsmltlis  originally  belonged  to  the 
Shrimdli  Ydnia  class. 


>  It  is  also  said  that  Rafyakvdl  Brdhmans  and  Rdyakvdl  Vrfnids  take  their  name  from 
Rdeka  a  Rajput  estate  on  the  Mahi  to  the  south  of  Bhadarva  in  the  Rewa  Kdntha 
Agency. 
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V^iiii^s  employed  m  state  «fvlce  wear  the.  loose  scarf  or phenta  prolmbly 
a  trace  of  the  piactice  of  their  former  Musalman  mlers.  Vanias 
following  other  callings  wear  a  large  Kajput-like  tuiban.  The  north 
and  central  Gujarat  V^nia  wears  a  small  tightly-folded  cylinder- 
shaped  turban  with  .numerous  folds' in  front  and  several  coils  behind. 
The  Broach  V5nia  turbans  are  of  two.tinds,  a  small  tightly-folded  low 
caplike  turban  known  as  the  MughaWi  turban  worn  by  Government 
servants,  a^d  the  larger  looser  and  higher  north  Gujar»^t  turban  worn  by 
traders.  The  Surat  V^nia  turban  is  round  with  folds  in  front,  a  projec- 
tion at  the  crown,  and  a  smaller  horn  on  the  right  corner  the  right-side 
back  and  top  are  covered  with  gold  lace.  A  well  folded  turban  lasts  from 
one  to  six  months.  The  outdoor  dress  of  a  Van'a  woman  includes  a  robe 
sddl,  a  bodice  choli  or  Jcanchliy  and  a  petticoat  gUdghra  worn  uud^r  the 
robe.  Almost  all  Vania  women  have  rich  and  gay  clothes,  some  of 
silk  with  gold  borders.  They  are  considered  to  show  nfuch  taste  and 
skill  in  dress.  Girls  when  they  go  out  wear  a  short  petticoat^ A a^/<r/ 
and  odhui  a  piece  of  cloth  covering  the  body  and  the  head.  Boys  wear 
round  caps,  a  tunic  angarkha,  trousers  leiigha^  or  a  small  waistcloth 
pottH,  Children  both  boys  and  girls  wear  frocks  jhahUis  and  caps. 
Shopkeepers  in  towns  wear  a  waistcloth  jackfct  and  round  cap,  and  in 
villages  only  a  waistcloth.  The  indoor  dress  of  a  Y^nia  family  is  for 
the  men  a  patched  waistcloth  reaching  to  the  Tvuce  and  a  jacket  in  the 
cold  weather ;  for  the  women  d  robe  sdllq  with  or  Anthout  the  bodice ; 
for  lx)ys  above  seven  a  small  waistcloth  ^;o/' J/ ;  and  for  girls  above 
seven  a  small  petticoat  ghaghri.  Children  under  seven  do  not  wear 
clothes. 

Bothi  men  and  women  are  fond  of  ornaments.  If  fairly  off  a  man's 
every rday  ornaments  aie  a  silver  girdle  and  a  gold  armlet  worn  above 
the  elbow  ;  if  he*  is  rich  he  wears  besides  these  a  pearl  earring,  a  gold  or 
pearl  necklace,  and  finger  rings;  if  he  is  very  rich  he  adds  wristlets  of 
solid  gold.  Costlier  and  more  showy  ornaments  are  worn  at  caste 
dinners  and  on  other  special  occasions.  A  .Vi^nia  woman  wears  a  gold- 
•jdated  hair  ornament  called  c//d^*,  gold  or  pearl  earrings,  a  gold  and 
pearl  nosering,  gold  necklaces,  a  gold  armlet  wora  above  the  left 
eibow,  glass  or  gold  bangles  or  wooden  or  ivory  wristlets  plated  with 
gold  cliuddfi,  silver  anklets,  and  silver  toe  and  finger  rings.  Indoors  a 
A'^ania  woman  wears  earrings,  a  necklace,  bangles  or  wristlets  chudds, 
and  anklets. 

VdniSs  are  prudent,^  sober;  quiet,  forbearing,  and  inoffensive.?  They. 


'  A  VAnia  prides  himftelf  on  his  pmdcncc,  *  Rivan  *  he  says  '  lost  his  kingdom  for 
want  of  Vinia  councillors.*  Another  proverb  runs  ^H'I'H  JJi^^Jii  «lll2[l5>ii,  ^  H\^H 
Ja^^l  »^,  clRcl  «a^^l  <\KbZi,  ^  "^Wl  "Hl^  (H-H*:  A  Vania  sees  l^efore,  a  Br^lh- 
man  sees  after,  and  a  MusalmAn  gees  and  acts  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  A 
Vania  w^man  has  the  character  of  hoing  restless  and  unsteady  rali'udif  but  she  is 
credited  with  giving  birth  to  wise  sons  according  to  the  saying  <$l^«tl  ^^l  ^h^ 
^<S{l«ll  4im  :  The  wise  (Rajput)  woman  bears  foolish  sons  and  the  foolish  (VAnia) 
woman  bears  wise  sons, 

*  A  Vilnia  as  far  as  possible  avoids  blows.  Kven  if  struck  on  the  turban,  he  will  say 
It  has  dusted  my  hat  li>ii  'H[m\  ^l   5<A   §il  ^l^.     According  t6  the  proverb  the 
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and,  if  the  comparison  is  favourable,  betrothal  takes  place.  To  complete 
the  contract  the  girl's  father  on  a  lucky  day  jays  Re.  1  to  the  caste 
fund.  After  this  present  has  been  made,  the  betrothal  is  in  most  cases 
not  broken  except  when  either  of  the  contracting  parties  is  found  to  l)e 
incurably  diseased.  In  ordinary  cases,  after  the  present  has  been  ma^lc 
to  the  caste  fund,  the  boy's  father  accompanied  by  four  relations  goes 
to  the  girl's  faiiier  and  gives  him  Bs.  2  or  3  and  the  girl's  father 
Xiresents  the  boy's  relations  with  cocoanuts  and  copjers.  Then  the 
boy  and  the  girl  are  in  turn  asked  to  the  father-in-law's  houfc  and  get 
a  money  present  varying  from  Rs.  5  to  Rs.  10  according  to  the  means 
of  the  giver.  On  the  occasion  of  their  first  visit  to  the  girl's  houee, 
the  boy's  parents  also  get  from  the  girl's  parents  a  money  pretent 
according  to  the  means  of  the  girl's  parents.  Every  year  on  Dicdli 
October-November,  Holi  February- March,  Balev  Auguet,  and 
Sasara  October,  from  the  time  of  betrothal  to  the  time  of  marriage, 
the  girl  gets  new  clothes  and  the  boy  a  money  present  from  their 
parents-in-law.  Besides  this,  every  year  in  A^shdd  or  July,  \\hcn  the 
girl  observes  a  five  days'  fast  dry  and  fresh  fruit  are  sent  to  her  by 
the  boy's  parents.  In  the  first  year  after  betrothal  these  presents  are 
carried  by  the  boy's  female  relations,  the  mother  and  sisters  receiving  a 
present  of  silver  and  the  other  women  of  copi)er  coins. 

Girls  are  married  i^hen  they  are  seven  nine  or  eleven  years  old. 
Among  Kapol  Ydnids  some  girls  remain  unmarried  till  they  are  fourteen 
or  sixteen.  The  fixing  of  the  marriage-day  which  must  fall  between  the 
eleventh  of  Kdrtak  sitd  (October-November)  and  the  ele\'cnth  of 
A'ahdd  sud  (June-July)  rests  with  the  girl's  parents.  Some  days 
before  the  marriage  the  girl's  father  calls  friends  and  relations  and 
an  astrologer  who  fixes  a  lucky  day  for  the  ceremony  and  is  presented 


pnest  and  gives  him  a  handsome  present. 
days  before  the  marriage,  at  both  houses  Ganpati  is  worshipj^Kxl,  the 
family-deity  is  installed,  and  a  booth  tndndta  is  erected.  At  each  of 
the  houses  the  fnan(2ra-making  ceremony  is  performed.  A  hole  almiit 
six  inches  deep  is  dug  in  a  comer  of  the  booth.  The  parents  of  the 
boy  and  of  the  girl  with  friends  and  relations  sit  near  the  hole  and 
throw  into  it  redpowder  milk  curds  betelnuts  and  a  copper  coin.  A 
khichda  Prosopis  spicigera  log  about  a  foot  long  is  dressed  by  a 
carpenter  and  while  music  is  played  it  is  set  up  in  the  hole.  The 
women  of  the  boy's  and  of  the  ffirl's  families  go  separately  to  a  potter's 
house  with  music,  throw  sandsS-dust  and  Howers  on  the  potter's  wheel, 
and  bring  home  earthen  pots  to  be  used  in  the  marriage  cei-enujuies. 
The  bride  and  bridegroom  each  at  their  houses  are  then  rubbed  Avitli 
turmeric  and  are  given  sweetmeats  by  fi-iends  and  relations.  'J'hc 
rubbing  of  the  mixture  is  repeated  till  the  marriage-day,  and  women- 
relations  sing  songs  in  the  mornings  and  evenings.  One  or  two  days 
before  the  marriage-day  a  ceremony  in  honour  of  ancestors  and  to 
propitiate  the  planets,  is  performed  at  the  house  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom. 

On  the  marriage-day  at  the  bride's  house  a  space  generally  in  front 
o£  the  entrance  door  of  the  house,  about  four  feet  square,  is  enclosed 
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near.    When  the  lucky  moment  comes,  the  hands  of   the  bride  and 
bridegroom  are  joined,  the  cloth  between   them  is   snatched   to  one 
side,  the  hems  of  their  robes  are  tied  together,  the  marriage  giirland 
of  cotton  thi-eads  is  thrown  over  their    necks,    and  tlie    musicians 
strike  up  music.     Then  the  relations  and  friends  make  presents  to  the 
bride  and  bridegroom.     In  the  middle  of  the  square  ckori  a  sacrificial 
fire  is  lighted.     ITie  brother  of  the  bride  then  comes  to  where  the  fire 
is  lighted,  holding  a  winno^ving  fan  with    barley   and    sesame,   and 
drops  into  the  hands  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  four   ])inches    of 
barley  and   sesame.     Then   the   bride  and   bridegroom,    along   with 
Ciariued  butter,  throw  the  barley  and  sesame  into  tlie  fire,  walk  once 
round  the  fire,  throw  some  more  barley  and  sesame  into  the  fire,  and 
again  walk  round.     This  is  repeated  four  times.     Then  the  bvide  and 
bridegroom  seat  themselves  on  the  stools,  the  bride  on  the  bridegroom's 
left,  and  feed  each  other    with   four   morsels   of    coarse   wheat-Hour 
mixal  with  clarified  butter  and  sugar  prepared  by  the  bride's  mother. 
The  bridegroom  and  bride  then  worship  the  constellation  of  the  Grcjit 
.Dear.     Then  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  in  front  of  the  family  deity 
inside  the  house,  play  at  odds  and  evens,  each  in  turn  holding  some 
coins  in  a  closed  hand  and  the  other  guessing  whether  the  number  of 
coins  is  odd  or  even.     Luck  in  this  game  is  an  omen  of  luck  in  the 
game  of  life.     The  winner  of  the  game  will  be  the  ruler  of  the  house. 
Sometimes  instead  of  the  coins  a  deep  brass  plate  or  dish  is  laid  near 
the  household  god  filled  with  water,  and  into  the  water  are  dropped 
seven  Ijetelnuts  seven  copper  coins  seven  dry  dates  and  a  silver  finger 
ring.     The   bride    and    bridegroom  then  dip  their  right  liands    into 
the  dish  and  feel  among  the  nuts  and  coins  each  trying  to    be   the 
first  to  come  across  the  ring,  for  luck  or  cleverness  in  tliis  is  again  a 
sign  who  will  be  the  luckier  and  cleverer  in  after-life.     The  married 
cou])le    then  come  back  to  the  marriage-hall  and  tlie  bride's  father- 
in-law  presents  her  with    ornaments  and  the    bride's    parents    nuiko 
return  presents  to  the  parents  of  the  bridegroom.     The  bride's  male 
relations  smear  the  chins  and  cheeks  of  the  bridegroom's  elder  male 
relations  with  rcdpowder  or    kanku,    and    dipping    their   hands   into 
wet  pink  powder  mark  ^vith  tlieir  palms  the  back  and  front  of  tlieir 
guests'    wliite   calico  coats.      The  same  is  done  by  tlie  bridegroom's 
relations  to  the  bride's  relations.    Tlien  sweetmeats  are  serveil  to  the 
male  and  female  relations  of  the  bridegroom.     When  the  refreshments 
are  over  the  bridegroom's  carriage  is  brought,  and  with  a  great  show 
of  sorrow,  generally  with   much   real   sorrow   even    with   tears,    the 
bride's  family  bid  ner  goodbye.    Her  mother  worships    the  carriage 
jsprinkling  sandal-dust  and  flowers  on  one  of  the  wheels  and   la^dng 
a  co(Joanut  in  front  of  it  as  an  offering  to  the  carriage  that  it  may 
l)ear  them  safely.    WTien  the  carriage  moves  the  mother  gathers  the 
pieces  of  the  cocoanut  and  lays  them  in  her  daughter's  lap.     No  one 
from  the  bride's  house  goes  with  the  iiarty.     It  consists  wholly  of  the 
bridegroom's  friends  and  relations,  the  men  walking  in  front  of  the 
carriage    and    the    women    walking    behind    singing    songs.      The 
bridegroom  is  given  a  couch,  a  mattress,  a  plate,  and  a  ]ar  by  the  bride's 
father,  besides  other  articles  of  value.     When  the  procession  reaches 
the  bridegroom's  house  the  bride  and  bridegroom  with  the  ends  of  their 
cloths  tied  together  step  out  of  the  caixiage  and  stand  in  front  of 
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house  when  her  sister-in-law  comes  out  >vith  redpowder  and  a  white 
cloth  which  she  lays  on  the  ground  for  the  woman  to  tread  on,  the 
parents  dropping  copi)ers  and  IxJtelnuts  at  every  siQ\)  the  woman  takes. 
Before  she  crosses  the  threshold  her  mother-in-law  waves  ri»und  the 
woman's  head  a  miniature  plough  and  other  articles  as  at  a  marriage. 
She  is  then  allowed  to  enter  the  house,  care  being  taken  tliafc  she  st<*ps 
over  the  threshold  without  touching  it.  Here  she  is  mot  by  her 
hus1)and  and  they  walk  together  followed  by  his  mother,  the  Br&hman 
l)rieat,  and  the  women  of  his  family,  in  front  of  the  house-god  or  got  raj. 
After  bowing  to  the  house-god  the  husljand  and  wife  sit  on  two  w«x)den 
stools  holding  each  others  right  hands,  the  wife  on  the  left,  and 
worship  the  deity.  At  the  close  of  the  ceremony  a  i>arty  or  monUu^ 
including  the  woman's  father  mother  and  brother  all  richly  dressed  and 
ornamented,  come  from  the  wife's  family  with  i)resonts  of  a  woovlen 
stool,  a  red  earthen  pot,  a  brass  pot,  a  brass  box,  sweetmeats,  and  rich 
clothes  in  a  l>asket.  The  woman's  father  gives  her  husband  and  his 
parents  and  other  membei*s  of  the  family  presents  of  garments  or  money 
or  both.  The  same  evening,  and  in  some  subdivisions  on  the  next 
evening  also,  the  husband's  father  gives  a  caste  dinner.  After  this 
ceremony  is  over  the  woman  is  asked  to  dinner  by  her  friends  and 
relations  in  turn.  She  attends  weariog  rich  clothes  and  ornaments  and 
is  given  presents  of  clothes  or  of  money.  Fifteen  or  twenty  days  after 
the  sitnant  ceremony  the  woman  goes  to  her  father's  house  where  she 
stays  till  the  child  is  tlirce  or  four  months  old. 

A  Vdnia  on  his  deathbed  gives  a  Brdliman  the  gavdiin^  that  is  the 
gift  of  a  cow  or  of  a  cow's  worth  not  less  than  one  rupee  and  four 
annas.  He  is  then  made  to  pour  some  water  on  the  ground,  saying 
'  So  much  (naming  a  sum)  will  be  given  in  charity  after  my  death.' 
When  the  end  draws  near,  he  is  bathed,  and,  with  his  head  to  the 
north,  is  laid  on  a  part  of  the  entrance-room  on  the  ground-floor 
which  has  been  cleaned  with  fresh  cowdung^  wash.  AVhile  he  lies  on 
the  ground  he  is  told  to  remember  Rdm,  and  drops  of  charanamrit 
that  is  water  in  which  the  feet  of  the  Maharaja  have  been  dipped 
and  Ganges  water  and  basil  or  iuhi  leaves  are  laid  in  his  mouth, 
a  sweetmeat  ball  is  laid  on  his  mouth,  and  a  lamp  is  lighted.  If 
the  dying  person  is  a  man  sandal-dust  marks  are  made  on  the  brow ; 
if  a  woman  vermilion  marks  are  made  on  her  brow  temples  and  cheeks 
and  lampblack  is  applied  to  her  eyes.  When  life  is  gone  the  body 
ig  covered  with  a  sheet,  and  the  relations  raise  a  loud  cry.  A  bier  of 
simple  bamboo  poles  is  brought  and  the  body  is  clothed  in  a  waistcloth 
if  a  man  and  in  a  silk  robe  if  a  woman,  and  bound  on  the  bier  and 
borne  head  first  out  of  the  house.  The  bier  is  carried  on  the  shoulders 
of  four  near  male  relations  who  are  called  ddgus,  the  chief  mourner 
going  a  little  in  front  carrying^  slung  in  a  string,  an  earthen  jar 
holding  lighted  cowdung-cakes.  The  widow  of  the  deceased  and  otlier 
women  of  the  family  follow  the  party  for  some  distance  and  tlien  go 
back  to  the  house.  About  halfway  to  the  burning-ground  the  bier  is 
turned  round  and  set  on  the  ground,  and  rice  betelnuts  and  coppers 
are  laid  on  the  spot  where  the  bier  was  rested.  From  this  spot  to  the 
burning  ground  the  body  is  carried  feet  first  instead  of  head  first.  On 
the  way  the  bearers  chant  to  each  other  *  Call  B&m>  brother,  call  Ram ' 
Riim  bolo  hhdi  li&m.    At  the  burning-ground  the  body  is  unbound, 
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and  relig;ious  objects.  The  head  of  their  community,  the  Nagarshcth 
or  city-merchant,  was  formerly  a  man  of  much  power  and  importance, 
though  of  late  years,  with  the  decay  of  his  functions,  his  influence 
has  l)cen  much  reduced.  For  the  settlement  of  social  disputes  each 
subdivision  of  Ydni^s  has  in  each  town  one  or  more  leading  families. 
The  representative  of  this  family,  under  th'3  name  of  jmld,  ch  loses 
some  four  or  five  members  from  the  community,  and  witli  their  help 
decides  the  question  in  dispute.  Compared  with  higli-caste  Hindus, 
Ydnids  treat  their  headmen  with  much  respect,  and  arc  careful  not  to 
break  their  caste  rules. 

The  settlement  of  the  debts  of  chiefs  and  of  large  landholders  has 
removed  one  source  of  the  income  of  the  great  Vdnia  capitalists  of 
Gujardt,  and,  as  bankers,  they  have  suffered  by  the  establishment  of 
Euroi)ean  houses.  At  the  same  time  a  Ltrge  field  of  employment  has 
been  opened  to  them.  Besides  Government  service,  which  of  late 
years  Viinids  have  entered  in  groat  numbers  and  where  several  of 
them  have  risen  to  high  posts,  the  spread  of  railways  and  factories 
has  given  rise  to  a  new  demand  for  traders  and  clerks.  They  arc 
careful  to  give  their  boys  a  good  training  in  all  matters  connectcvl  with 
their  business,  and  of  late  years  an  inci easing  number  of  Vdnias  teach 
tlieir  sons  English.  There  seems  little  reason  to  feir  that  the  V/iniiis 
will  fail  to  keep  the  high  position  which  they  have  held  for  centuries. 


shrAvak  vAniAs. 

The  Shr»4vak  Vanids  numbering  331,645  or  6ri0  per  cent  of  the 
total  Vdnia  community  are  divided  into  seven  main  castes. 

Meva^da^S  numbering  1695  are  found  chiefly  in  Baroda  and  north 
Gu]  ii-dt.  Mevada  Shrdvaks  were  originally  UmmaJ  Shrdvaks.  Within 
the  i)ast  sixty  years  many  have  adopted  the  Vaishnav  religion  and  aro 
ealleil  Mevdda  Meshi-is.     Their  family  priests  aro  Mevdda  iirilhrnans. 

Narsipura^S  numlicring  123  are  found  chiefly  in  Baroda.  They 
take  their  name  from  Narsipiu*  in  Pdlanpur. 

Nima'tt^  numbering  2347  are  of  two  divisions  Visds  and  Dasds. 
The  Yisds  are  l)oth  Va'shnavs  and  Jains  and  the  Dasas  are  Vaishnavs. 
The  Visa  Vaishnavs  and  Jains  uscil  to  intermjirry  but  the  custom  has 
ceased  since  a.d.  1850.  Their  family  deity  is  Shdmlaji  near  Iilar. 
They  differ  from  other  Gujarat  Shi-dvaks  by  holding  a  caste  feast  in 
honour  of  king  Harischandra  on  the  7th  of  Mdgsar  siul  (November- 
December).    Their  family  priests  are  mostly  Udambara  Brdhmans. 

Osva'ls  numbering  87,583  are  found  all  over  Gujardt.  They  aro 
divided  into  Vistfs,  Dasds,  and  Pdnchds  or  Letds.  The  story  of  their 
origin  is  that  the  Shrimal  king  Desal  allowed  none  but  millionaires  to 
live  inside  his  city  walls.  One  of  the  lucky  citizens,  a  Shrimdli  Vdnia 
named  Rudd  had  a  brother  named  Sdad,  whose  fortune  did  not  come  up  to 
the  chief's  standard  of  wealth.  Sdad  asked  his  brother  to  help  him  to  make 
up  the  required  million,  but  as  he  met  with  no  encouragement  he  and 


'  Regarding  the  origin  of  the  name  Kima  one  account  traces  tlio  caste  to  Niin&l ; 
auotber  states  they  aro  called  Nima  becaoso  tbey  observe  tbe  viymn  ur  rules  ]>roscrilxHl 
for  their  guidance. 
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tlie  Visa  Shrimjllis  there  aro  seven  minor  flivisions,  Ahmeddvddis)^ 
Katfaorids,  Pdlhanpurias^  Patanis^  Sorathids,  Talabdns^  and  Uliarsidias 
and  among  the  Dasa  Shrimdlis  there  are  three  Hordsdth,  Chandpahua, 
and  Idadia.  'J  he  Lddva  Shrimdlis  have  no  minor  divisions.  The  three 
main  divisions  with  their  subdivisions  eat  together  but  do  not  intermarry. 
In  north  Gujardt  Dasa  Shrimdli  Shnivaks  marry  Dasa  Slirimali  V^dnids 
or  Meshris.  The  familv-priests  of  all  Shrimdli  Shrdvdks  are  Shrimdii 
Brahmans.  The  family  doity  of  Dasa  and  Lddva  h^hrimalis  is 
Afahalakshmd  and  of  Visds,  Mahdlakshmi  and  ISac^hai. 

TTminads  numbering  7488  are  found  chieHy  in  north  CJujarat. 
The  two  divisions  Visds  and  Dasas  eat  together  but  do  not  intermarry. 
They  are  said  to  take  their  name  from  Ilunula,  the  gam  or  spiritural 
head  who  established  the  class.  They  are  also  called  ^'Jigadiya,  from  the 
Vagad  or  wild  country  including  Dungarpur  Partd])ghad  and  Sdgvadii 
where  considerable  numbers  are  still  settled.  The  head-quarters  of  the 
caste  are  at  Sdgvdda  near  Dungarpur. 

Except  that  the  Osvals  are  fairer  and  more  strongly  built  Shravaks 
do  not  differ  in  look  from  Meshri  Vdnias.  North  Oujardt  Shravaks  like 
north  Gujardt  Vanids  wear  whiskers  and  south  Gujai'dt  Shrdvaks  like 
south  Gujardt  Vdnids  wear  the  hair  shaven  at  the  crown  and  in  a  line 
down  the  back  of  the  head.  Shnivaks  may  be  distinguished  from 
Meshris  by  wearing  a  yellow  instead  of  a  red  brow  mark  and  like 
Meshris  they  speak  Gujardti  with  a  lisp.  They  keep  more  together 
than  Meshris  and  in  almost  all  large  cities  live  in  separate  quarters. 
They  live  in  large  well-built  but  dirty  houses  three  or  four  storeys  high 
and  with  brick  walls  and  tiled  roofs.  Except  that  their  widows  do 
not  shave  the  head  and  wear  an  ocli re-coloured  robe,  the  dress  of 
Shravaks  does  not  differ  from  that  of  ^leshris. 

They  are  strict  vegeterians  and  are  more  careful  than  Meshris  not 
to  take  animal  or  vegetable  life.  Their  scrupulous  care  to  preserve 
animal  life  is  shown  both  in  what  they  eat  and  in  their  manner  of  eating. 
Except  lentil  maaur  pulse  they  eat  all  grain.  Their  ordinary  food  is 
wheat-bread  pulse-rice  and  pulse-t^ruol  mixed  with  sj)ices  or  osdwati. 
They  do  not  eat  vegetables  which  are  many-seeded  such  as  briitjals 
red  pumpkins  and  snake  gourds,  or  such  bullous  and  tuberous  plants 
as  potatoes  sweet-potatoes  onions  garlic  carrots  radishes  ele})hant-foot 
or  snran  and  yams.  Of  other  vegetables  and  fmits  they  eat  only  those 
which  are  in  season  or  coming  into  season  and  avoid  those  which  are 
either  out  of  season  or  passing  out  of  season,  'i  hus  though  mangoes 
are  sold  in  some  of  the  rainy  and  cold  months  Shravaks  never  eat 
mangoes  except  between  May  and  end  of  June.  On  certain  days  called 
jparabi  the  use  of  vegetables  is  forbidden.  Some  Shrivaks  keep  five  and 
others  twelve  monthly  fasts.  'J  he  five  days  are  the  two  eighths,  the 
two  fourteenths,  and  the  fifth  of  the  bright  half  of  every  Hindu  month; 
the  twelve  days  are  the  two  seconds,  the  two  fifths,  the  two  eighths,  the 
two  elevenths,  the  two  fourteenths,  and  the  bright  and  dark  fifteenths 
of  every  Hindu  month.  Shiro  their  holiday  dish  of  wheatflour 
clarified  butter  sugar  and  spices  is  so  popular  that  *  To  turn  Shrdvak 
for  Shiro '  has  become  a  proverb.  Unlike  Meshris  Shrdvaks  wear  a 
cotton  instead  of  a  silk  waistcloth  at  their  meals  and  in  their  caste 
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widows  to  marry.  Divorce  is  never  granted  and  polygamy  is  unusual. 
During  the  seventh  month  of  a  woman's  first  pregnancy  lap-filling 
hhoWharvo  and  wri&tlet-tying  rnkkdi  are  performed.  These  ceremonies 
do  not  differ  from  the  corresponding  ceremonies  among  Meshri  VaniAs. 
When  a  Shravak  Vdnia  is  at  the  ix)int  of  death  a  text  from  the 
Punya  Pi*ak(i  A  is  read  to  him  by  a  religious-minded  »shravak,  and  an 
image  of  one  of  the  Tirthankars  is  brought  from  the  temple  and  shown 
him.  The  dying  person  makes  presents  to  Brahmans  in  grain  and  in 
cash.  Among  the  Osvals  and  Shrimdlis  the  dying  are  dressefl  in  their 
full  dress,  if  a  man  in  a  waibtcloth  a  long  cotton  tunic  and  a  turban,  and 
if  a  woman  in  a  bodice  a  petticoat  and  a  rol)e.  After  this  robing  they 
are  laid  on  a  mattress  with  a  coverlet  spread  over  it.  Among  other 
Shnivak  Viinids  a  dying  man  is  dressed  in  a  waistcloth  and  a  dying 
woman  in  a  petticoat  and  bodice.  The  dying  person  is  then  laid  with 
the  head  towards  the  north  on  a  part  of  the  floor  which  has  been 
freshly  cowdunged,  but  no  Jarhha  Poa  oynosuroides  barley  and 
sesame  seed  are  strewn  over  it  When  life  is  gone  some  sweetmeat  balls 
are  thrown  to  street  do'gs.  Without  washing  or  again  changing  the 
clothes  the  body  is  tied  to  a  ladder-shaped  l)amboo  bier  and  carried  to  the 
burning  ground.  The  relations  and  castefellows  follow  calling  upon 
Rdm.  When  the  burning  ground  is  reached  tlie  body  is  carried  three 
times  round  the  pile,  the  clothes  are  strij)}^  ofE  and  the  body  is  laid 
on  the  pyre.  Except  when  the  grandfather  is  alive,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  deceased  sets  the  pile  on  fire.  After  the  body  is  burnt  the  mourners 
bathe  and  return  to  the  house  of  the  deceased.  They  then  separate 
but  meet  again  at  the  house,  where  they  peep  into  the  house  well 
and  wash  their  hands  with  earth  and  water.  The  near  relations  of 
the  deceased  remain  unclean  five  to  ten  days.  During  these  days  of 
uncleanliness  among  the  OsvsUs,  the  chief  mourner  feeds  bull-buffaloes. 
On  the  last  day  of  mourning  the  near  male  relations  of  the  deceased 
have  their  head  and  chin  shaved.  The  practice  of  shaving  the  upper 
lip  wli'ch  was  common  forty  years  ngo  is  falling  into  disuse  as  it 
is  contrary  to  the  Jain  religion.  The  widow  of  the  deceased  if  an 
elderly  woman  has  her  wristlets  broken  but  her  head  is  not  shaved. 
She  wears  an  ochre  coloured  robe  and  like  a  Meshri  widow  wears  no 
ornaments,  makes  no  browmark,  and  does  not  anoint  her  head.  If  the 
widow  is  a  young  woman  the  only  change  that  is  made  in  her  dress  is 
that  she  is  not  allowed  to  wear  jingling  anklets  and  earrings  and  t© 
make  the  brow-mark.  Between  the  end  of  the  mourning  and  the 
thirteenth  day  the  Gorji  is  daily  feasted.  Except  among  the  Bhdvslirs 
Salvis  and  other  artisan  classes  who  have  adopted  Jainism  no  memorial  or 
shrdddha  ceremony  is  performed  between  the  tenth  and  the  thirteenth 
but  presents  of  grsun  clarified  butter  molasses  and  coppers  are  made 
to  Br&hmans.  On  the  thirteenth  day  the  chief  mourner  goes  to 
the  temple,  worships  the  idols  with  the  help  of  Bhojaks,  and  makes 
ofkrings  of  safflower  frankincense  and  sandalwood,  and  if  his  means 
permit  ornaments  and  clothes.  In  honour  of  the  deceased  the  chie£ 
mourner  feasts  his  friends  and  relations  or  his  castepeople  or  if  he  is 
well  off  the  whole  village,  Shrdvak  Y^^s  do  not  keep  monthly  or 
yearly  memorial  days. 
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use  among  other  traders.  In  the  matter  of  fooil  they  are  as  careful 
as  Gujardt  Shrdvaks  to  cat  of  nothing  that  has  had  life.  But 
they  differ  from  other  Gujardt  Shrdvaks  in  their  utter  abstinence 
from  the  use  of  way  intoxicating  drugs.  Though  not  allowed  to 
eat  with  the  Gujarat  Shrdvaks  and  despised  by  them  as  strangers 
and  upstarts,  they  hold  much  the  same  social  position  as  other 
Meshn  and  Shrdvak  Vnnids.  Thriftier,  harder-working,  more 
sober,  cooler-tempered,  better  behaved  and  more  enduring,  they  are 
at  the  same  time  meaner,  and,  in  their  business  relations,  harder 
and  more  dishonest  than  the  Gujardt  Vanids.  Towards  strangers 
of  their  own  caste  they  show  much  sympathy  and  active  kindliness, 
though  with  other  classes  their  dealings  are  marked  by  little 
fairness  or  forbearance. 

All  are  shopkeepers  and  moneylenders.^  And  though  many 
of  them  are  newcomers  and  all  newcomers  are  poor,  they  soon 
make  money,  and,  as  a  class,  are  well-to-do.  Arriving  in  Surat 
without  money  or  education  the  Mdrwar  Shrdvak  is  taken  in 
hand  by  his  castefellows,  fed  by  them,  set  to  work,  and  in  his 
leisure  hours  taught  to  write  and  keep  accounts.  With  this  help  at 
starting,  the  immigrant,  who  is  frugal  temperate  and  hardworking, 
soon  puts  together  a  small  sum  of  ready  money.  From  this 
amount  by  advancii|g  to  the  poorest  classes  sums  seldom  exceeding 
Bs.  5,  his  capital  has^  after  a  few  years,  increased  to  Rs.  2000  or 
Rs.  3000.  With  these  savings  he  returns  to  Mdrwdr,  and,  at  this 
stage  of  his  life,  he  generally  marries.  Practising  economy  even 
in  his  native  land,  the  Mdrwari  brings  back  with  him  to  the  village 
where  he  formerly  had  dealings  enough  ready  money  to  enable 
him  to  start  as  a  trader.  His  shop  once  opened,  he  settles  in  the 
village,  leaving  it  only  when  forced  by  urgent  private  reasons  to 
visit  Mdrwdr  or  because  he  has  become  bankrupt  an  event  that 
seldom  happens.  Except  hamlets  chiefly  inhabited  by  aboriginal 
tribes,  almost  every  village  in  Surat  has  its  Marwdri  shopkeeper 
and  moneylender.  In  the  larger  villages,  with  enough  trade  to 
support  more  than  one  shop,  the  Mdrwdri  keeps  little  but  grain  in 
stocK.  In  smaller  and  outlying  villages,  where  he  is  Uie  only 
trader,  the  M&rwdri  starts  a.s  a  general  dealer,  offering  for  sale,  in 
addition  to  grain,  spices  salt  sugar  oil  cloth  and  brass  bracelets. 
The  settler  is  now  a  member  of  the  community  of  Mdrwari 
shopkeepers  and  moneylenders. 

The  MdrwAris  are  rich  and  well-to-do.  Many  families  are  worth 
from  Rs.  3000  to  Rs.  10,000.  Settled  in  one  of  the  best  houses  in 
the  village,  with  a  good  store  of  cattle  and  grain,  spoken  of  by  all 
with  respect  as  the  sielh  or  master,  and  seldom  without  some 
families  of  debtors  bound  to  perform  any  service  he  may  stand  in 
need  of,  the  Mdrwdri  moneylender  lives  in  a  state  of  considerable 
comfort.    They  are  all  Shrdvaks  or  followers  of  the  Jain  religion. 


'  In  the  raral  pArts  of  the  Sarat  diBtriot  these  foreigners  so  completely  mono^lisft 
the  banness  of  moneylending  that  in  the  Tillages  south  of  the  T&pti  Mftrw&ri  u  the 
term  in  common  use  for  moneylenders 
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sweeps  the  ground  -  to  push  insects  away.  He  sleeps  on  a  blanket 
and  owns  no  property.  He  never  kindles  a  fire  or  cooks  food,  but 
begs  cooked  food  from  Shvotdmbar  Shrdvaks.  About  noon  he  starts 
from  the  monastery  with  two  wooden  pots  or  pdtrdny  one  for  water 
the  other  for  food.  He  goes  to  Shrdvaks  and  where  there  are  no 
Shrdvaks,  to  middle  and  high  class  Hindus  Brahmans,  Vanids, 
Rajputs,  Kanbis,  Kbatris,  Kumbhdrs^  Suthdrs,  and  Ribdris.  He  enters 
those  houses  only  whose  doors  are  open,  never  knocks  at  the  door,  and 
does  not  beg  at  the  houses  whose  doors  are  opened  purposely  on  seeing 
him.  On  entering  an  open  house  he  repeats  the  words  Dharma  labka 
Fruits  of  religion,  when  the  owner  of  the  house  lays  before  him  bhiksha 
or  cooked  food.  Out  of  this  he  puts  in  his  own  pot  a  small  quantity 
80  that  the  householder  may  not  bive  to  cook  again  for  the  require- 
ments of  his  family.  When  he  has  gathered  enough  for  a  meal  from 
different  houses  the  Sadhu  returns  and  eats  athome.^  Drinking  water 
is  also  collected  in  the  same  way,  but  the  water  should  have  been 
boiled  four  pohors  or  twelve  hours,  as  fresh  hfe  is  said  to  form  in 
water  after  every  twelve  hours.  During  the  fair  season  Sddhus  are 
forbidden  to  stay  more  than  five  days  in  the  same  village  and  more 
than  a  month  in  the  same  town.  But  they  are  allowed  to  jiass  at 
one  place  the  rainy  season  that  is  four  mouths  from  the  fourteenth  of 
A'shdd  tSudh  to  the  fourteenth  of  Kdrtik  Snilh.  The  Sadhu's  chief 
duties  are  to  study  and  teach  the  Jain  scriptures  and  to  keep  the  rules 
laid  down  in  the  Sh^stras  esjHioially  the  five  main  vows  or  pa  nek  a  makii' 
vratas.  These  five  vows  are  to  refrain  from  prdnatipdt  life-taking, 
fnvrkhavddXyin^f  adaitaddn  receiving  anything  without  the  knowleilge 
of  the  o>vner,  maithun  sexual  intercourse,  and  parigruA  taking  gifts 
not  allowed  by  religious  rules. 

Sddhvis  or  Nuns  are  recruited  from  religious  Shravak  women  who 
spend  their  time  in  preaching  and  explaining  the  Jain  doctrine  and  rules 
to  women  of  the  Jain  faith.  Except  that  the  diksha  or  initiation  is 
given  by  a  Sddhvi  the  initiating  ceremony  is  the  same  as  that 
observed  by  Sddhus.  The  JSddhvi  begs  her  meals  and  water  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Sddhu  and  her  dress  is  of  the  ^ame  colour.  She  wears 
one  robe  round  the  waist  and  another  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body. 
A  bodice  and  a  long  piece  of  cloth  is  woi*n  under  the  waistcloth.  She 
wears  the  shouldercloth  drawn  over  her  head  so  as  to  cover  her  face. 
Like  the  Sddhu  she  tears  out  the  hair  of  her  head  about  once  every  six 
months.     When  she  goes  out  she  carries  her  dand  and  ogho. 

Any  Shrdvak  may  leave  his  family  and  become  a  Gorji.^  At  present 
most  Gorjis  are  tne  sons  of  low  caste  Hindus  or  are  illegitimate 
children  who  are  brought  or  bought  up  by  Shravak  priests  or  Gorjis. 
For  this  reason  the  Gt)r]is  have  sunk  in  estimation.  The  initiatory 
ceremony  for  becoming  Sddhus  and  Gorjis  is  the  same.    The  Gorji 


'  Although  one  S4dbu  or  S&dhvi  brings  in  the  same  pot  the  meal  of  another  F&dhu 
or  Sidhvi,  the  Sddhus  and  SS&dhvis  and  even  Miripujyas  and  Gorjis  do  not  take 
their  naeal  in  the  same  dish  as  the  bhrdvaks. 

'It  is  said  that  occasionlly  boys  are  dedicatcil  in  consequence  of  vows  made  by 
Shrdvaks  without  children  who  promise  their  hi^t-born  to  tl  eir  Shripujya  or  High 
Priest  in  hopes  of  obtaining  further  posterity. 
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prepared  by  the  Shrdvaks.  Jain  temples  are  always  closed  duringf 
the  night  and  neither  priests  monks  nor  temple  ministrants  live  in 
them.  In  some  temples  a  lamp  of  clarified  butter  is  set  in  a  niche 
with  a  small  glass  door.  But  as  a  rule  a  light  is  not  kept  burning 
during  the  night.  Except  in  big  temples  where  one  or  more  servants 
are  employed,  the  ministrant's  duty  is  to  sweep  and  clean  the  temple, 
to  keep  watch  over  tlie  temple  vessels,  and  to  perform  the  worship 
of  the  idols.  Every  day  he  opens  the  temple  before  dawn  and 
closes  it  at  sundowu.  After  the  temple  is  swept  and  cleaned  the 
ministrant  bathes  at  about  six  or  seven  and  marks  his  brow  with 
reddish-yellow  saffron  and  sandal  powder.  He  then  puts  on  two 
clean  cloths,  one  below  the  waist  the  other  called  utraaan  worn  on 
the  left  shoulder,  one  end  of  it  being  carried  round  below  the  right 
arm  back  to  the  left  shoulder.  He  then  folds  his  shouldercloth 
eight  times  and  fastens  it  round  his  month  and  nose  and  goes 
into  the  shrine  where  ho  picks  from  the  idols  the  flowers  garlan-Js 
and  ornaments  which  were  worn  the  previous  day.  He  then  with 
a  peacock's  feather-brush  cleans  the  idol  and  washes  it  with  water 
mixed  with  milk  curds  sugarcandy  and  saffron.  The  ministrant  again 
dries  the  idol  with  a  cloth  and  ro-washes  it  with  water.  After  drying  it 
thrice  with  three  separate  cloths  the  ministrant  lays  flowers  before  and 
over  the  idol,  applies  fragrant  substances  and  essence  to  its  toe,  ankle, 
navel,  brow,  heart,  palm,  shoulders,  neck  and  crown,'  burns  aloe  sticks, 
waves  lamps,  and  with  grains  of  rice  draws  a  half  square  or  a&thio 
on  a  low  footstool  and  as  naived  or  sacred  food  lays  on  it  almonds 
sesame  sugarcandy  and  sweatmeats  brought  from  a  Shrdvak  family. 
After  this  he  unties  his  mouth  cloth  and  sits  in  the  hall,  bows 
thrice  before  the  image  and  chants  prayers.  The  morning  service 
is  finished  by  ringing  a  bell  which  is  hung  in  all  temples.  Except 
on  great  occasions  when  they  are  kept  open  the  whole  day  the 
temples  are  closed  by  noon.  They  are  opened  again  an  hour  before 
sunset  when  the  ministrant  bums  aloe-sticks  waves  lamps  and  repeats 
the  chief  virtues  or  gunagan  of  the  Tirthankar  after  which  the 
temple  is  closed  till  the  next  morning.  The  ornaments  which  are 
worn  by  the  idol  in  the  morning  are  cleaned  and  again  put  on  the 
next  day.  Shrdvaks  both  men  and  women  go  to  the  temple  in  the 
morning  and  evening  to  pray  and  visit  the  idols.  Some  Shr^vaks 
bathe  in  the  temple  and  sotriCtimes  go  through  the  same  ritual  as  the 
ministrant.  Women  rarely  go  through  the  regular  ritual  although 
they  are  not  forbidden  to  do  so.  If  one  of  the  lay  worshippers 
performs  the  service  the  ministrant  is  not  required  to  repeat  it. 
When  Shrdvaks  come  to  pay  homage  to  the  idol,  they  set  in 
front  of  the  idol  almonds  and  rice  and  sometimes  flowers  and 
sticks  of  aloe  or  frankincense  dhup  dip.  Shrdvaks  do  not  as 
a  rule  take  anything  in  their  pockets  as  on  returning  home 
from  the  temple 'whatever  they  have  had  in  their  pockets  cannot 
be  used  for  any  other  purpose.  To  obviate  tbis  inconvenience 
Shrdvaks    often    go    to    temples    wearing    no  clothes  above  the 


^  The  Digambar^  worship  only  the  to<v 
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following    details    relate    to    the    Pacliusan  as   observed    by   the 

Shvetdtnbaiils.     A  strict  Shvct^mbar  ought  to  fast  during  the  wholo 

Pachusan  week  and  in  rare  instances  the  rule  is  obsei  ved  ;  but  almost 

all  fast  on   the  last   daj.^     During   this    week   the   Shvetdrobarda 

generally  do  not  work  and  both  men  and  women  flock  several  times 

during  the  day  to  the  temples  or  dehras  and  monasteries  or  apiUarda 

where  the  Sddhiis  read  and  explain  the  Kalpasutra.^     The  reading 

commences  at  six  in  the  morning  and  ends  between  four  and  six  in 

the  evening  with  half  an  hour's  rest  at   midday.     During  this  rest 

the  audience  is  served  with  pafditdi  or  sugar-c.-ikcs  four  to  each 

person,  sometimes  almonds  four  to  each,  and  rarely  cocoanuts  one 

to  each  person.    A  copy  of  the  Kalpasutra  is  brought  from  the  house 

of  a  devout  Shravak  to  the  apdsara  in  procession  with  music  and 

singing.     It  is  tied  in  a  piece  of  rich  cloth  and  carried  in  the  hands 

of  a  boy  seated   in  a  pailanquin  or  on  a  horse  or  on  an  elephdnt 

where  available.     Behind   the  boy  walk  Gorjis  and   behind  them 

laymen.     At   the   monastery   the  book   is   laid   on   a  sinhdian  or 

lion-seat  and  the  party  who  brought  it   stand  before  the  book  with 

joined  hands  and  worship  it.   On  the  fifth  day  of  the  Pachusan  week 

the   life  of  Mahdvirasvdmi  the   twenty-fourth  Tirthankar  is  read 

and   the   meeting  breaks  up   at  noon  instead  of  in  the  evening. 

On    this   day  all,   except   those   who   havo    to    observe    the   fast 

continuously  during  the  week,  break  their  fast   and  attend  a  caste 

feast,  the  expenses  of  which  are  met  by  contribution.     Those  who 

havo  broken  their  fast  resume  it  from  the  next  day. 

Besides  hearing  the  scriptures  read  to  them,  almost  all  Shvetdrabars 
perform  every  day  in  the  evening  during  the  Pachusan  week  the 
padikamna,  more  correctly  the  parikraman  ceremony.  It  is  some- 
thing like  a  confession  by  a  body  of  persons.  All  Sddhus  and 
a  few  strict  Shrd,vaks  perform  it  every  day  morning  and  evening 
throughout  the  year,  many  on  sacred  days,  but  the  majority  only 
in  the  Pachusan  week.  ITie  Shrdvak  who  wants  to  perform  the 
ceremony  goes  to  the  monastery  of  his  gachha  with  a  katdsan  or 
seat  of  woollen  cloth  eighteen  inches  square,  a  mohpati  or  mouth- 
iillet,  a  piece  of  white  cotton  cloth  nino  inches  square,  a  waistcloth 
fresh  washed  and  dried,  and  a  chavlo  or  brush  of  1500  woollen 
threads  each  nine  inches  long  tied  to  a  stick  nine  inches  long. 
At  the  monastery  he  puts  on  the  waistcloth,  sits  on  the  woollen- 
cloth-seat,  holds  before  his  mouth  with  his  right  hand  the  mouth- 


'  Ordinarily  a  Jain  fast  is  much  stricter  than  that  of  a  Brahmanical  Hindu  fast. 
^'■ometimes  though  rarely  a  Jain  adJhu  or  devotee  takes  the  vow  of  fasting  to  death. 
This  is  called  santhdro  or  Hleepinp.  The  Sddhu  who  wishes  to  practise  the  death-rite 
abstains  entirely  from  food  and  drink.  After  fasting  some  time  his  body  is  constantly 
rubbed  with  a  wet  cloth.  When  the  SAdliu  is  at  the  point  of  death  he  is  placed  in  a 
sitting  posture  in  a  shrine-shaped  litter  decorated  with  tinsel  and  small  flags.  After 
death  the  litter  with  the  dead  l>ody  is  carried  in  procession  with  music  to  tiie  burning 
ground.  When  it  is  known  that  a  S&dhu  has  taken  the  vow  of  aanthdro,  jieople  flook  to 
worship  him.  The  rigidity  of  the  vow  is  now  much  slackened,  and  it  is  taken  a  day  or 
two  previous  to  death  when  all  hopes  of  life  are  given  up, 

8  The  Ealpaimtra  is  one  of  the  forty-five  religious  boots  of  the  Jains.  It  trcata  of  tlid 
life  of  Mah&vira  the  twenty-fourth  Tirthankar. 
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OTHER  TRADERS. 

Besides  the  Meshria  and  Shrtlvaks  who  form  the  great  Vduia 
commuuity,  the  three  classes  which  deserve  mention  along  with  the 
Yilnia  traders  are  Bhansa'lia,  Bha'tia's^  and  Loha'na's. 

Bhansalis^  or  VegUS,  26,72:3,  found  in  Kaehh  and  Kilthiiivada 
are  naid  to  liave  come  from  Sindh.  Husbandmen,  shopkeepers,  and 
traders,  they  are  hardworking  and  thrifty.  Though,  except  some  who 
have  made  fortunes  in  Bombay,  few  of  them  are  rich,  as  a  cla^s  tliey 
are  free  from  debt,  generally  owning  one  or  two  milch  buffahx^  and 
cows.  Vaishnavs  in  name,  some  of  them  worship  gochlesses.  But  they 
chiefly  reverence  the  Miindvi  saint,  Sadhu  Lfildas,  to  whom  they 
yearly  make  presents  of  money  and  some  grain.  ITieir  family  goddess 
is  Ilinglaj  in  Sindh.  Birth  and  marriage  registers  are  kept  by  their 
priests,  and  widows  are  allowed  to  marry.  Their  family  priests  are 
ISarasvat  Brihmans  who  eat  with  them. 

Bha'tia'8"  with  a  strength  of  23/321  are  found  mostly  in  Eachh 
and  Kdthiavddu.  They  claim  to  be  Bh^iti  Rajputs  of  the  Yadav' 
stock,  who  under  the  name  of  Bhattis  or  Bhatiiis  are  the  ruling  tribe 
in  Jesalmir  in  north  Eajputdna,  and  who  as  Musalmdn  Bhatis  are 
found  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  Labor  and  Mulfein  divisions 
of  the  Panjiib,*  and  to  a  less  extent  in  the  Xorth-'West  Provinces.* 
In  Sindh,  where  they  are  best  known  as  the  traders  of  Shikarpur,* 
they  aro  found  over  the  wholo  province,  and  in  Kaehh  chiefly  in 
Abdasa  and  Pavar,  and  in  the  towns  of  iWndvi,  Mundra,  and 
Anjilr.^  According  to  Panj»b  accounts  their  earliest  capital  (n.c. 
600)  was  at  Gajnipur,  supposed  by  General  Cunningham  to  have 
been  not  far  from  the  modern  Edvalpindi.  From  this,  ho  thinks, 
in  the  first  century  A.D.  they  were  driven  south-east  before   the 


'  Of  the  orijnn  of  BliunsAli  or  I>iiaiisdri,  a  lately  a(lo]>lo(l  name,  no  oxplauation  liai 
boon  found.  It  is  wiid  to  come  from  a  mythical  kinjr  Blianiisal.  Fonnerly  thoy  wi-rc 
generally  known  as  Vtgdos  or  Vegns,  nunninj^  mixi**!  ra^e.  Alwut  A.D.  1200  they  liail  a 
fort  nameil  Vcfjaigail  *m  the  Ran,  north  of  Lakhpat,  of  which  trarcs  still  remain.  Di-lJarr<»8 
(A.D.  ir»50)  (Dec.  IV.  Lih.  V.  Ch]).  I.)  mentions  them  under  the  name  of  Bangacjiris,  as  a 
kind  of  meroliants  who  cat  meat  and  fiHh. 

'  According  to  General  Cunningham  Bhtltia  or  Bhcittia  comes  from  Ihnf  a  warrior 
(Ancient  Geogmv^Ji  I*  ^^7).  They  arc  also  naid  to  }te  ca^Unl  either  after  Bhat  one  of 
the  sons  of  Sh^UvAhan  (Asiatic  Bescarchcs,  IX.  218),  or  Jilmpat  the  grandson  of  b^m 
(Tuhfatu-1-Kiram  Elliot,  I.  338). 

•  The  Bhatis  and  JidcjAs  arc  hranches  of  the  Yddavs.  Gladwin's  Ain-i*Akl)ari, 
II.  377.  llio  Hindu  Yddavs  of  Jesalmir  arc  called  Bhatis,  their  brethren  of  th« 
Panjub  who  hare  become  Musalmnns  aro  known  as  Bhatis.  Cunningham^s  Arch. 
Bep.  1863-G4,  II.  20.  The  rulers  of  Jesalmir  are  Bhattis,  those  of  Bik.ifner  Bhsftis, 
and  the  Hindu  traders  of  Shikrfrpur  in  Sinilh  JMurtius.     Elliot's  Kaces  N.-W.P.,  I.  37. 

*  North  Bajputdna  is  tlio  modem  head-quarters  of  the  Bhiitis.  The  boundaries 
aro  roughly,  on  the  north  tbc  Satlaj,  on  the  east  Hariana,  on  the  south  Bik^ncr,  and 
on  the  west  the  desert,  Hamilton's  Gazctt«;er,  1.  -1 0.  In  the  beginning  <^f  the  century 
their  hejid-quartcrs  were  at  Hhatner  130  miles  nortii-ea«t  of  r>ikuner.    Ditto.       • 

6  Elliot's  IJaces  K-W.  P.,  I.  37, 38.  «  IClliot's  llaccs  N.- W.  T,,  I.  37. 

'  Wilford  (AHiatic  Researches,  IX.  21^)  fiudH  mention  of  them  as  Ashani  Binltis  on 
the  higli  land  to  the  east  of  the  Indus  from  Ui;li  to  the  sea.  lie  also  says  (i>age  222) 
that  some  Bb4ti  tribes  have  settled  to  tiio  east  of  the  Ganges. 
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furniture  that  is  found  in  a  V&nia's  house.  Those  who  are  rich  have 
servants  for  their  household  work  and  have  bullocks  and  horses. 
After  their  conversion  to  Vaishnavisra,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  they  became  strict  vegetarians,  eating  neither  flesh 
nor  fish  and  drinking  no  spirits.  Their  ordinary  food  consists  of 
wheat  or  millet  bread,  rice,  split  pulse  gruel  mixed  with  spices. 
They  eat  all  grains  and  pulse  except  viaaru,  ndcjU,  kalilti^  and  banti^ 
and  all  vepfetablcs  except  onions  and  garlic.  Very  few  of  them  take 
opium.  The  men^s  dress  consists  of  a  waistcloth,  a  jacket,  a  cotton 
coat,  a  shouldercloth,  a  handkerchief  tied  round  the  waist^  and  a 
turban  which  in  Kachh  and  Kuthiavdda  has  an  extra  peak  or  born 
in  front.  Except  that  the  robe  is  somewhat  scantier,  the  women's 
dress  does  not  differ  from  that  of  a  V^nia  woman.  Among  the 
well-to-do  the  men  wear  a  silver  waistband^  a  gold  circlet  above  the 
elbow  of  the  right  arm,  and  a  necklace.  Except  that  they  wear  a 
gold  nosering,  the  women's  ornaments  are  like  those  of  a  Ydnia 
woman. 

As  a  class  the  Bhdtids  are  keen,  vigorous,  enterprising,  thrifty, 
subtle,  and  unscrupulous.  Some  of  the  richest  men  in  Bombay 
started  life  without  a  penny.  A  large  number  of  Bhdtias  are 
merchants  traders  and  brokers  and  within  the  last  fifty  years  they 
have  become  a  very  wealthy  and  important  class.  Numbers  have 
moved  either  permanently  or  for  a  lime  to  Bombay,  and,  as  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  their  travelling,  many  of  them  are  settled 
to  the  west,  in  the  ports  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Red  Sea  and 
Zanzibar,  and  east  as  far  as  Cbina.^  In  north  Gujardt  they  are 
shopkeepers  who  first  settled  in  towns  but  are  now  spreading  over 
the  rural  parts,  selling  grain  tobacco  and  betel,  and  to  a  small 
extent  lending  money.  In  Kachh,  besides  as  traders  clerks  bankers 
and  shopkeepers,  many  of  them  earn  a  living  as  husbandmen  and  a 
few  as  labourers.  Probablv  from  the  religious  feeling  against  taking 
life  none  deal  in  vegetables  or  in  root  crops.  Their  women  are 
clever  with  the  needle,  floweiing  silk  with  much  skill  and  taste. 

The  Bhdtids  as  a  class  are  prosperous  and  well-to-do.  This  is 
mainly  owing  to  their  enterprising  spirit  and  the  broad  views  of  the 
caste  in  allowing  them  to  undertake  distant  sea  voyages.  The 
Bhdtids  are  Vaishnavs  of  the  Vallabhdcharya  sect  They  are  strict 
vegetarians,  most  careful  not  to  take  life  and  very  observant  of 
religious  rites.  They  respect  the  Brdhmanic  gods,  worshipping  in 
their  houses  the  imago  of  Vishnu  in  the  shape  of  Ranchhodji  and 
IWdha-Krishna.  They  daily  visit  Vaishnav  temples  and  reverence 
their  spiritual  teachers  the  Vaishnav  Mahardjds.  These  heads 
invest  them  with  the  sacred-thread,  mutter  into  the   ears   of   the 


>  Among  Bhflfti^,  writes  Bir  Bartle  Frere  (a.d.  1875),  are  the  keenest  of  traders,  the 
most  sensual  of  voluptnaries,  inteUects  remarkable  even  among  Hindus  foracuteness 
and  subtlety,  sometimes  an  obtoseness  of  moral  consciousness  which  would  startle  a 
galley-slave,  but  in  rare  exceptions  a  simple  devotion  to  truth  which  would  do  honour 
to  a  Christian  martyr.    MacMillan*B  Magazine,  XXXI T.  552. 
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omsiments  to  Ijc  presented  to  the  fjirl  w  seltkvl.  The  grirPs  father  then 
sends  liis  priest  to  the  father  or  relations  of  liis  intended  fcon-in-law. 
In  token  of  acceptance  the  pprl's  father  sends  four  copper  coins,  a 
handful  of  millet  turmeric  and  Iji'telnuts,  and  some  <Iro  or  siicrctl  grass. 
The  betrotlml  is  then  entered  in  the  ca^^te  re*^sters  and  the  &ther 
of  the  boy  pays  a  fixed  sum  to  the  caste  fund.  After  some  days  the 
girl's  father  semis  half  a  w^/m  or  twenty  pounds  of  sugarto  the  boy's  father 
who  distributes  it  among  his  relations.  The  women  of  the  b')y'B  houso 
then  go  with  music  to  the  girl's  houte  with  a  p,>rtion  vf  the  ornaments 
and  clothes  fixed  at  the  time  of  betrothal.  The  girl's  forehead  is 
marked  with  kanku  or  vermilion  and  the  ornaments  and  clotlies  are 
given  to  the  girl  to  wear.  Besides  presents  in  the  shape  of  cocoamits 
the  women  are  feasted.  The  girl's  relations  then  go  to  the  boy's  house 
and  are  presented  with  cocoanuts.  The  mai'riage-day  is  fixed  by  a 
Brdhman  astrologer  in  the  presence  of  the  girl's  and  boy's  parents. 
When  the  boy's  parents  cannot  be  present  the  girl's  father  tells  the 
boy's  father  of  the  marriage-<lay  through  the  family-i)riest.'^  About 
eight  days  before  the  marriage-day  a  lx)oth  is  built  at  the  girl's  house 
and  the  boy  and  girl  are  rublxxl  with  turmeric.  A  Ganjmti  made  of 
black  gram  adad  Phaseolus  mimgo  Hour  is  worshipixxl.  Four  days 
lx?fore  marriage  the  female  rehition^  of  the  girl  go  with  music  to  the 
potters  house  and  there  apply  kankii  marks  to  liis  wheel  and  bring 
earthen  pots  and  arrange  them  in  four  jules.  Two  days  before 
marriage  the  bridegroom  with  his  friends  and  relations  g(x^  to  the 
bride's  village.  The  party  is  received  by  the  bride's  relations  who 
give  them  a  separate  lodging.  The  bridegro)m  sits  on  a  low  woixlen 
stool,  and  the  parents  of  the  bride  mark  his  forehcjvl  temples  hand 
waist  and  feet  with  kanku.  Early  the  next  day  the  bridegroom  goes 
on  horseback  to  the  l>ride's  hou<e  and  is  received  at  the  entrance  l)y 
the  bride's  mother.  lie  is  led  into  the  house,  and,  with  the 
bride,  sits  in  that  part  of  the  house  where  the  family-goddess  is 
painted  on  the  house-wall.  The  bride's  and  bridegroom's  hesuls  arc 
covered  with  a  hood  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  date  palm.  A  ]»ioec  of 
coloured  cloth  is  ])laceil  between  the  two  with  one  end  of  it  on  the 
bride's  head  and  the  other  end  on  the  bridegroom's  lap.  They  then 
worship  the  family-gmldess,  the  family-priest  of  the  bride  officLating  at 
the  ceremony.  "\Vhen  the  worship  is  over  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom 
take  from  each  other  one  by  one  several  pieces  of  jv.vdr  Indian  millet 
stalks  held  in  the  hand.  The  female  relations  of  the  bride  drop  one 
after  another  small  cotton  bundles  on  the  bride's  head  which  the  bride- 
groom clears  away  ;  and  the  female  relations  of  the  bridegroom  drop 
the  same  bundles  on  the  bridegroom's  lap  which  the  bride  clears  away. 
The  bridegroom  returns  to  his  lodging.  'J'he  bride  next  goes  with 
music  to  the  bridegroom's  lo<lging  and  is  received  at  the  entrance  by 
the  bridegroom's  mother.  The  bride  sits  in  her  father-in-law's  lap, 
receives  a  silver  coin,  pours  some  milk  on  the  ground,  and  returns  to 
her  house.  The  female  relations  of  the  bridegroom  then  bring  to  the 
bride's  house  the  ornaments  and  clothes  fixe<l  at  the  time  of  Ixjtrothal. 
The  women  after  giriug  the  ornaments  to  the  girl  go  to  tlieir  lodging. 
The  women  of  the  bride's  house  then  take  earthen  i)ots  full  of  milk 
and  curds  to  tlie  bridegroom's  house.     The  bridegroom  then  goes  witli 
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elaD8.  All  clans  eat  together  and  inteiirarry  ;  but  the  members  of  a 
clan  are  forbidden  to  many  within  the  clan  as  uH  members  of  a  elan 
are  be  ievcd  to  be  the  children  of  one  common  ancestor.  This  dread  of 
mairiage  am'  iig  relations  is  sometimes  canied  to  a  stmnge  extreme. 
As  all  Jddavs  aie  in  theory  of  the  same  stocky  members  of  that  great 
c!an  \vhetber  Jadejds  Chud^sam^s  or  Bhdtis,  ought  not  to  intermarry. 
A  J^deja  should  not  marry  a  Chuddsama,  although  the  tribes 
uepai'atcd  in  very  early  times.  When  the  members  of  a  can  became  very 
numerous  and  spread  over  a  large  extent  cf  country,  the  pract.ce  of 
uamifig  groups  of  families  mostly  after  a  distinguished  common 
ancestor  and  sometimes  after  the  place  of  residence  came  into  vogue. 
Sometimes  surnames  are  taken  from  a  calling  as  in  the  case  of  vethius 
or  carriers  of  Government  property ;  and  at  times  a  mere  change  in 
dress  is  sufGcient  to  create  a  new  surname.  The  Kachhoti^s  are  so 
called,  because  their  women  adopted  the  practice  of  passing  the  robe 
back  between  the  feet  and  tucking  the  end  into  the  waistband. 
As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  Gujarat  Raj[uts  have  one  hundred 
and  three  surnames.^  In  Surat  and  Broach  most  Hajputshave  lost  all 
trace  of  their  clan,  hfome  of  the  sub-clans  are  so  large  and  ^o  long 
established  that  they  have  the  importance  of  separate  clans.  Instances 
have  occuriid  cf  marriages  being  aunuJed  when  it  was  found  that  the 
clans  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were  divisions  of  the  same  stock. 

Of  the  great  Kajput  clans  and  ^ub-clans  the  follow  ing  have  alone 
leen  able  to  retain  importance  either  in  mainland  or  in  peninsular 
Gujarat. 

ChaVadn^S;  the  founders  of  Anahilavuda  (a.d.  746)  and  once 
(A.D.  720-956)  lords  of  Gujarat,  now  possess  only  the  two  small 
chief  ships  of  Al^nsa  and  Yarsoda  in  the  JVlahi  Eantha  and  the  two 
estates  of  Bhilodiaand  K^mpura  in  the  Rewa  Kantha.  In  Kdthiavada 
where,  so  far  back  as  the  Jate  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  they  ruled 
at  various  places  on  the  coast,  notably  at  Dvdrka  ^Somnath- Patau 
and  Diu,  their  political  power  has  long  passed  away,  and  they  are 
now  found  only  here  and  there  as  gardifids  or  upper  landholders. 
Most  of  the  Kachh  Chdvadas  have  fallen  to  be  servants.  Ktcent 
census  and  inscription  details  seem  to  establish  the  fact  that  the 
Chavadas  belong  to  the  great  Gurjjara  or  White  Huna  race'who 
conquered  northern  India  during  the  fifth  century  a.u.^ 


>  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  103  Rajput  clan  names  in  use  in  Gujardt :  Ada, 
A  vera,  BaUter,  BArod,  Bhati,  Bihola  Solanki,  Biya,  l>od&v,  C'hamarpa,  Chandafvrat, 
Ch&vada,  Ch&vad,  Chochn,  Chiod,  Chohafn,  Chuddvat,  D&bhi,  D^gh,  Didma» 
Dairja,*  Devchand,  Devda,  DhAndhu,  Dod,  Dodiya,  DuvaJ,  £d,  Galecha,  Ghelot, 
Gohel,  Goiter,  Gor,  Gujjar,  Hadial,  Harashi,  H&tha,  Humad,  JMav,  Jddeja,  Jhala, 
Jiriya,  Jodha  B4thod,  Joja,  Jut,  Kaba,  Kachhotia,  Kalaui,  Karodia,)  Kher, 
Khod,  Khula,  Kukau,  Lakam,  Mahida,  Mokv^na,  Mdl,  Masani,  Mer,  Mohal,  Mori, 
l^arv&n,  Padhdr,  Fadhi&r,  Palonia,  Parm4r,  Fesrau,  Pnravia  Choh&u,  Bina, 
Sanr&thod,  Kithod,  lUval,  K&var-Solanki,  Rehevar,  Revod,  Sedbdl,  Sisodia, 
bodha,  Sodria  or  S&dria,  b'ojatria,  b'olanki,  8ongad,  Surcha,  ^uvar,  Ttok,  Tantol, 
Thokiya,  Tuar,  VAdhel,  Vadvasia,  VagheU,  Vaish,  V&ja,  Vila,  Vimla,  Vanol, 
Vantia,  Varam,  Vejola,  Vethia,  Vez&nia,  Virpura-Solanki,  L'dvat,  and  Uma, 

"  Compare  Bombay  Qasetteer,  Vol.  I.  Part  I.  pages  127  note  2  and  466«  See  also 
the  article  The  Gujar  in  the  Appendix  to  the  present  volume. 
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^  ^^*        the  hout^es  of  Bliavnagai'  and  R^jpipla,  Sdian^jl  of  Ldtlii  in  east  central 
jpuTs.  K^thidvAda,  and  Shahd  ji  of  Pdlitana  about  twenty-seven  miles  south-east 


Bajputs. 
Ja'deja'8. 


Qorls. 


Jadeja's. 


Jethva'8. 


of  Lathi.  Many  small  estates  in  Gohilvdd  are  offshoots  fi-om  the  house 
of  Bhdvna^ar.  Under  Sorath  the  Ain-i-Akbai-i  (\.d.  1590)  notices 
a  population  of  25,000  Gehlots.  These  people  who  are  known  as  Aisil 
Gehlots  are  said  to  be  descendants  of  Bappa  who  migrated  from  Valabhi 
to  Chitor  in  the  e'ghth  century.  They  aie  said  to  have  returned  to 
Kathidvada  before  a  generation  had  passed.  They  now  form  the  Gehlot 
subdivision  of  Mers  found  in  Porbandar  and  along  the  coast.  In  spite  of 
their  high  standing  in  Kathidvd(jaj  the  few  Gohils  in  Kaehh,  with  the 
exception  of  two  houses^  have  sunk  to  the  position  of  family  servants. 

Like  the  DAimds,  the  Qoris  have  a  solitary  settlement  in  the 
SankheJa  Mehvds  in  the  Rewa  Kdntha  Agency^  where  they  hold  three 
small  estates. 

Ja^dOJa^S  are  the  most  numerous  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
powei-ful  Rajput  elan  in  Gujai-dt.  Besides  Kachh,  they  own  neai-ly 
one-third  of  Kdthidvdda,  the  two  chiefships  of  Santalpur  and  Chddchat 
in  the  Pdlanpur  Agency,  and  a  small  estate  in  the  Pdndu  Mehv&s  in  the 
Rewa  Kdntha.  In  Kdthiavdda,  besides  minor  offshoots  the  important 
states  are  Navdnagar,  Gondal,  MorA'i,  Dhrol^  H^jkot^  and  MdUa 
which  were  founded  between  a.d.  1540  and  a.d.  1720.  The  Jddejas 
aie  the  leading  Hindu  representatives  of  the  tribe  of  Samma  Rajputs 
who  ruled  Sindh  from  a.d.  13o1  to  1521.  The  Jadejds  claim  to 
belong  to  the  great  Yddav  stock  whose  pedigree  goes  back  to  S&mb^ 
son  of  Ki'ishna^  but  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  they  are 
among  the  latest  immigrant  Turks  who  prejalcl  the  Arsh  conquest  of 
Sindh  in  a.d.  713,  Under  the  Sumra  rulers  of  Sindh  (a.d.  1053  -  1351), 
the  Samm^s  probably  maintained  a  half-independent  poslt'on  in  the  south 
of  Sindh  and  seem  at  several  times  between  the  eleventh  and  the 
fourteenth  centuries  to  have  moved  south  to  Ka'^hh  to  avoid  Sumra 
tyranny.  About  a.d.  1351  the  Sammas  overthrew  the  Sumrfe, 
and,  With  their  head-quarters  at  Samai  near  1  hatha,  became  the  rulers 
of  south  Sindh.  During  the  spread  of  Muhammadan  power,  the 
Sammds,  before  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  had  adopted  IsUm 
and  since  their  conversion,  though  it  is  still  borne  by  several  large 
pastoral  tribes,  the  name  Samma  is  less  known  than  Sameja  and 
J^eja,  the  Hindu  branches  of  the  tribe.  According  to  the  latest 
accounts,  the  name  Jddeja  was  taken  by  the  Ka?hh  branch  about 
A.D.  13)0,  when  they  called  in  as  their  chief  Ldkha,  a  son  of  JAm 
Jada  of  Thatha.  From  Kachh  they  entered  KdthidvMa.  It  is  said 
that  about  a.d.  1313,  Bahmani  Samma  led  a  band  as  far  as  Ghumli 
in  the  Bai*da  hills,  then  the  capital  of  the  Jethvds  and  destroyed  it,  but 
did  not  gain  a  permanent  footing  in  the  country.  Santalpur  and 
Chadchat  were  taken  by  R^v  Khengdrji  of  Kachh  (a.d.  1548- 1586) 
from  Sarkh^jithe  son  of  Lundji  Vdghela. 

Jethva^S  probably  came  from  the  north,  and  first  established  them- 
selves near  Morvi.  Thence  they  spread  westward  along  the  coa^t, 
captured  Dwdrka  from  the  Chi.vadas,  and  moving  to  the  south-west, 
established  themselves  in  the  strip  of  land  between  the  Barda  hUls  and 
the  sea.    They  never  passed  far  inland.    Their  first  capital  was  at 
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Thatha  whence  they  were  driven  by  the  Muhammadans  about  a.d.  1050. 
Thardd  in  the  Pdlanpur  Agency  is  sa'd  to  have  originally  belonged  to 
Par  mar  Rajputs  and  to  this  day  many  Parnulrs  of  the  Suvar  and  Kalva 
sub-clans  are  found  in  subordinate  jws't  ons  in  Thardd  villages.  In  the 
Rcvva  Kdntha  they  hold  only  .one  estate  in  the  Piindu  Mehv^s.  Lkc 
the  Kdthiavacia  ParmArs,  the  Kachh  Pai-mdrs  belong  to  tbe  Sodha 
sub-clan  of  the  Parmdrs  and  appear  to  have  oome  from  Sindb.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  theae  Sodha  ParmArs  were  in  a 
wret'ihed  condit'on  l.ving  eh'efly  as  bandits^  and,  for  several  years  after 
the  beglnnng  of  the  British  connection  with  Kaebh  (a.d.  Ifel9-182?), 
their  raids  causes.!  the  greatest  ruin  and*  distress  in  the  east  of  the 
pTOvinfe.  They  are  settled  in  small  numbers  in  the  north  of  Kachh 
and  in  some  ox  the  Ran  islands,  and  except  a  few  cultivators  are 
herdsmen,  most  of  them  in  poor  condition.  Their  chief  connection 
with  Kachh  is  through  the  marriage  of  their  daughters  with  the  lea^linfi; 
Jadeja  and  Musalmdn  families.  These  Sodha  women  are  of  great 
natural  ab  lit'es  and  mu'rh  personal  beauty.  In  a.d.  1819  Capt.  Ma-j- 
Murdo  described  them  as  so  ambitious  and  intriguing  as  not  to  scruple  to 
make  away  with  their  husbands  that  their  sons  m'ght  obtain  the  estate.^ 

Ra^thods  own  chiefships  in  the  Mahi  Kautlia.  The  Rathods  were 
driven  south  from  Kanuj  by  the  Muhammadans  about  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  under  the  guidance  of  Siyoji,  the  son  or  nephew  of 
Jaychand  Dale  Pdnglo  of  Kanauj,  establ  shed  themselves  in  the  sandy 
deserts  of  MArwar.  S.yoji's  second  son  Sonangji  i-epaired  to  the  court  of 
Anahilavilda  whose  sovere'gn,  probably  Bhim  Dev  II.  (A.D,117d-1242), 
assigned  him  the  fief  of  Sametra  in  the  district  of  Ka<li.  Not  many 
years  later,  the  Rdthods  won  the  fort  and  lands  of  Idar.  Besides 
Idar,  Rathoil  chiefs  hold  Pol,  Mdlpur,  Magodi,  VaWsna,  and 
V5sna  in  the  Mahi  Kdntha.  Idar  is  not  now  held  by  the  old  Rathods 
but  by  the  Riithods  of  Jodhpur.  Of  the  su'.'cess'on  of  th3  Jodhpur 
chiefs  two  stories  are  told  ;  one  that  they  wei-e  called  in  by  the  Idar 
ministers,  the  other  that  they  had  been  in  revolt  ag.iinst  their 
brother,  the  Maharaja  Abheysingh,  viceroy  of  Gujarat  (A.D.i730-17tJ3) 
and  were  pa'.nfie*.!  by  the  gi*ant  of  Idar.  Rithods  also  own  seven 
estates  in  the  Sankheda  Mehv^s  and  two  estates  in  the  Pdndu  Mehvi^s 
in  the  Rewa  Kiiutha.  Jn  the  Palanpur  Agency  they  aie  landowners 
village-sharers  and  holders  of  service  lands,  but  in  K^thidvd(la  wheic 
their  number  is  small,  most  of  them  have  fallen  to  be  servants. 

Rehvar  Rajputs^  aie  confined  to  the  Mahi  Kdntha,  wheie  they  hold 
the  minor  estates  of  Bolandra,  Mohanpur^  Ranasan,  Rupkl,and  Vadagam. 

>  TranBactions  Bombay  Literary  Society,  II.  253. 

3  Of  the  origin  of  the  Rehvar  i'at&vats  the  foUowing  accoant  is  given.  The  Rehvar 
Rajputs  are  l^armirrs  who  came  originaUy  from  Ujjain  and  settled  at  Chandravati.  They 
afterwards  moved  to  P&rkar,to  Mount  Al>n,and  lastly  to  T&ringa,from  all  of  which  places 
they  atxm  to  have  been  expelled.  They  took  possession  of  T^inga  in  A.d.  1226  (S.  1282). 
Their  deeds  or  paid^  are  derived  from  the  former  Rivs  of  fdar,  and  their  dependence  on 
the  present  Rtf  ja  is  limited  to  the  payment  of  khichdi  in  cash.  Of  the  origin  of  the  name 
Rehv&r  the  story  goes  that  one  of  their  Aba  ancestors  on  his  way  to  win  his  bride,  stopped 
to  pay  his  devotions  at  a  temple  of  Devi.  As  she  knew  his  future  father-in-law  intended 
to  kill  him,  the  goddess  said  Reh  var  Brideffroom  go  no  further.  In  obedience  to  the 
goddess*  warning  the  bridegroom  remained  and  all  who  went  on  were  marderoil.  Wmu 
Gov.  Sel.  XII.  320. 
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Makvdniis^  Moris^  Pddhiars^  and  Ydlas.  These  miBoellaneons  Bajpats 
have  fallen  to  be  servants  and  peasant  proprietors.  In  most  eases  they 
hold  scarcely  land  enough  to  sup^)ort  their  families. 

The  Gujarat  Rajput  as  a  rule  is  tall  and  well  built  fair  clear-featured 
and  with  a  manly  and  pleasing  expression  and  address.  The  nose  is 
straght  or  hooked,  the  eye  large  and  lustrous,  the  iris  usually  black  but 
not  uncommonly  brown  and  sometimes  I'ghtbiown  or  giay  almost  to 
blueness,  the  mouth  small,  the  face  oval.  The  men  have  no  fixed  rule 
for  wealing  the  hair.  Some  wear  it  long  tying  it  in  a  knot  on  the  top 
of  the  head ;  others  cut  the  ha'r  close ;  and  a  few  shave  the  head  except 
the  top-knot-  Boys  wear  a  lock  or  cml  over  each  ear.  The  men  grow 
the  moustathe  and  whisker  with  great  caie  using  dyes  to  preserve  its 
dai'k  colour  long  after  it  has  begun  to  grow  giay.  They  wear  the  beard 
but,  to  distinguish  themselves  from  Musalmans,  they  sepaiate  the  hair 
down  the  centre  of  the  chin.  Except  in  the  case  of  a  death  in  the  family 
neither  the  beanl  nor  the  moustache  is  shaved.  Like  the  men  the  women 
are  well-formed  and  fair.  They  are  famous  for  their  good  looks  and  for 
the  care  they  take  to  preserve  their  beauty  in  advanced  yeai*s.  The 
ambition  of  parents  of  moderate  means  is  to  see  their  daughters  well 
settled  in  life,  married  to  a  Th^kor  or  other  landed  proprietor-  With 
this  object  the  physical  training  of  a  Rajput  girl  begins  when  she  is 
quite  young.  In  tlie  south-east  of  Gujarat,  the  nard  Lfe  of  a  cultivator 
and  the  malai'lous  climate  have  robbed  the  Rajput  of  some  of  his  hand- 
someness. St' 11  even  in  south  Gujarat  a  liajput  can  be  easily  known 
fiom  his  Kanbi  or  Koli  neighbour  by  the  caic  he  takes  of  his  personal 
appearance  and  by  the  t^incss  and  cleanliness  of  his  habits- 

As  a  rule  the  home  speech  of  Rajputs  is  Gujardt^'.  In  Kachh  the 
home  tongue  of  the  Jadeja  Rajput  is  Kachh',  which  closely  resembles 
the  dialect  in  use  in  lower  Slndh.  Most  Gnijai*at  lUjputs  also 
understand  Hindustani ;  and  the  home  speech  of  those  who  come  from 
iMdrw6r  is  Mdrwdri, 

The  style  of  a  Rajput's  house  depends  on  his  own  or  on  Irs  forefather^t 
means  and  soc'al  position.  Except  the  poor,  who  live  in  huts  with 
mud  walls  and  thatched  roofs,  the  Rajput  cultivator  lives  in  a  brick 
and  mortar  house  with  a  tiled  roof.  In  form  and  method  of  division 
the  house  of  a  cultivating  iElajput  does  not  differ  from  the  house  of  other 
cultivators.  It  has  only  one  front  door  and  no  windows.  The  oooking 
place  is  in  a  comer  of  the  veranda  and  small  openings  are  kept  in  the 
wall  to  admit  light  and  a'r.  In  front  of  the  house  the  dehli  oi 
covered  entrance  is  the  only  shelter  for  the  cattlp-  Rajput  houses 
contain  more  furniture  than  those  of  other  cultivators,  and  they  are  neat 
and  cleanly  as  the  owner  delights  in  ananging  his  copper-pots  so  as  to 
make  the  br'ghtest  possible  show.  In  native  states  besides  the  gleaming 
copper-pots  and  other  household  goods,  the  Rajput  householder  keeps 
a  lx>x  Qpnt^iining  a  sword  or  a  matchlock.  The  large "  Bajpnt 
proprietor  or  Thdkor  lives  in  a  big  mansion  called  the  dnrbdr.  A 
iarocfr  forms  a  quadrangle  about  150  feet  by  120  feet,  enclosed  by  a 
well-built  stone  wall  ten  to  twenty  feet  high  separated  by  a  passage 
iroia  .the  inner  buildings.  The  enclosnre  whch  is  approached  by  a 
passage  has,  outside  of  the  gate  but  within  the  encircling  ^vall,  a  shed. 
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is  waved  about  the  person  possessed  and  laid  in  a  place  where 
three  roads  meet.  The  offering  is  generally  cooked :  rice  cuids  flesh  or 
any  other  aiiilcle  of  food  or  dress  which  by  the  tongue  of  the  possessed 
the  trespassing  s])lrlt  asks  for.  Sometimes  Brdhman  priests  are 
employed  to  read  to  the  sick  person  the  Chandipdth  a  Sanskrit  work 
containing  piavers  to  the  goddess  Chandi.  Gifts  are  also  made  to 
Br^hmans  in  tne  name  of  tl^  family  goddess  or  of  some  special  god. 
Rajputs  are  careful  watchers  of  good  and  bad  omens.  A  cow,  a  virgin, 
a  woman  whose  husband  is  alive  with  or  without  a  vessel  filled  with 
water,  a  learned  Brdhman,  a  student  with  his  books,  a  well  dressed 
prostitute,  an  ai*med  soldier^  a  Uer  with  the  body  of  an  ascetic  or 
Musalmdn,  a  washerman  with  a  load  of  washed  clothes,  a  Rabdri 
Bharvdd  or  Dhed  cari^'ing  cotton  twist  and  vam,  a  Ydnia  with  scales  and 
balance,  a  ^rdener  with  flowers,  a  vessel  of  milk  and  curds,  a  peacock, 
a  horse,  and  a  married  couple  coming  from  the  opposite  direction  are 
good  omens.  So  also  is  the  braying  of  an  ass  or  a  sneeze  to  the  left  or 
behind,  the  hooting  of  an  owl  to  the  right,  a  serpent  passing  on  the 
right,  and  a  deer  or  a  crj'ing  fox.  The  cluef  evil  omens  are :  A  cat 
crossing  the  road  or  coming  from  the  opposite  direction,  a  serpent  paseuig 
to  the  left,  a  sneeze  to  the  ri^ht  or  in  front,  a  widow  coming  m>m  the 
opposite  direction,  a  deformed  person  met  on  the  road,  persons  carrying 
firewood  cowdung-cakes  coal  uides  grass  husks  salt  nre  molasses  ou 
flour  or  a  basket  of  lemons,  an  ei^then  vessel  with  whey,  a  basket 
filled  with  rubbish,  a  dog  twitching  his  ears,  an  owl  sitting  on  the  roof 
of  the  house  and  hooting,  and  a  passing  donkey. 

In  the  seventh  month  of  her  first  pregnancy  the  girl  generally  goes 
to  her  father's  house  for  her  deliveiy.  With  the  first  signs  of  hJbour  a 
midwife  of  the  barl)or  or  some  other  caste  is  called  in.  An  astrologer  is 
present  to  maik  the  moment  of  birth  and  to  cast  the  horoscope.  As 
soon  as  the  cliild  is  born  the  midwife  beats  a  metal  platter  if  it  is  a 
boy  and  an  earthen  pot  if  it  is  a  girl.  If  the  child  is  a  boy  miisicians 
come  and  perform  at  tlie  house,  and  if  the  father's  means  allow,  packets 
of  sugar  are  distributed  to  evei-v  house  in  the  village.  A  messenger  is 
sent  to  carry  the  vadhamni  or  joyful  news  to  the  child's  father  with  a 
paper  marked  witli  the  boy's  footprint  in  vermilion.  The  boy's  father 
rewards  the  messenger  with  a  dress  or  cash  and  distributes  sugaroandy 
among  fi-iends  and  relations.  If  the  father  is  poor  he  feeds  the 
messenger  and  presents  him  with  a  rupee.  As  soon  as  the  child  is  bom 
the  midwife  cuts  its  navel  cord  and  bnries  it  in  a  comer  of  the  compound 
in  front  of  the  house.  1  he  father's  sister  feeds  the  child  with  a  few  drops 
of  honev  mixed  with  clarified  butter  and  water.  It  is  believed  that 
the  child  takes  to  the  nature  of  the  woman  who  fii'st  feeds  it.  The 
midwife  receives  fifty  pounds  of  wheat,  one  rupee  in  cash,a  cocoannt,  H  to 
5^  pounds  of  molasses,  and  if  the  child  is  a  boy  a  robe.  Even  poor  Rajpats 
have  to  pay  the  midwife  grain  and  4  to  8  annas  in  cash.  On  the  sixth 
night  after  the  birth  the  child's  and  the  mother's  foreheads  are  marked 
with  vermilion.  A  piece  of  cloth  long  enough  to  make  a.  jaeket 
for  the  child  is  begged  from  a  friend  or  relation,  a  jacket  is  made  and 
the  child  is  diessed  in  it.  A  space  on  the  floor  near  the  mother's 
bed  is  cleansed   with  cowdimg  and  in  the  space  is  set  a   woodcSn 
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four  times  in  a  couplet.  The  children  who  have  swung  the  ci-adle 
ai'e  treated  to  boilea  wheat  sweetened  with  molasses ;  and  sugar 
is  distributed  to  the  women  friends  and  relations  who  have  been  asked 
to  the  house.  Among  the  Gohils  wet  millet  mixed  with  9uva  or 
dill-seed  is  distributed  to  childi*en.  During  tlie  third  iifth  or  seventh 
month  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  the  mother  is  presented  with  a  new 
dress  and  the  child  with  ornaments  which  are  sent  to  the  father's 
house. 

Next  comes  the  mohorpdn  or  mango-blossom  drinking.  On  the  first 
Holi  (February-March)  holiday  after  the  birth,  a  low  stooLis  set  on 
the  ground  and  covered  with  green  silk  or  brocade.  On  the  stool  is  set 
a  cup  of  milk  mixed  with  sugar  and  mango  blossoms.  The  child  is 
laid  on  the  low  stool  and  childi*en  are  asketl  to  the  house.  A  Brdhman 
]>riest  attends  and  kindles  the  holi  fire.  The  Brdhman  then  dips  a 
silver  piece  into  the  milk  in  the  cup  on  the  low  stool  and  four  times  lets 
a  few  drops  fall  into  the  child's  mouth.  Sweetmeats  sae  distributed  to 
children  and  the  Bi'dhman  priest  is  rewarded  with  money. 

Tlic  first  feeding  or  lotan  takes  pla'C  in  the  case  of  a  girl  either 
in  the  fifth  or  seventh  and  in  the  case  of  a  boy  in  the  sixth  or  eighth 
month.  On  a  lucky  day  rice  is  cooked  in  milk  and  mixevl  with  sugar, 
and  friends  and  relations  are  asked  to  dine  at  the  house.  Besides  the 
dinner  the  only  observance  is  that  the  father's  sister  or  in  her 
absence  some  elderly  woman  of  the  house  takes  out  a  little  milk  on  a 
gold  or  silver  coin  and  drops  it  five  times  into  the  child's  mouth. 

When  a  boy  is  three  to  five  years  old,  on  a  lucky  day  fixed  by  a 
Brdhman  astrologer  his  ha^r  is  clipped.  Five  days  before  tne  clipi)ing  a 
betelnut  Ganpat^  and  the  &mily  goddess  ai*c  installed  and  worshipiied 
in  the  house,  the  boy  is  rubbed  with  turmeric  paste  mixed  witn  oil, 
and  women  friends  and  neighbours  meet  at  the  house  and  sing  songs. 
Five  measures  of  unhusked  rice  lire  laid  in  five  wooden  mortars  and  five 
husband-owning  women  ai-e  askeil  to  i)Ound  the  rice  five  times  each 
sing'.ng  songs.  A  week  or  ten  days  before  the  hair-clipping  at  a  neigh- 
bour's house  in  a  clay  pot  filled  with  earth  a  few  gi*ains  of  wheat  are 
sown  and  watered  so  that  the  seedlings  may  be  two  or  three  inches  h^^rh 
before  the  hair-clipping  day.  On  the  third  day  the  worship  of  RdndtU 
the  femalefoced  cocoanut  is  pei-forme^l  with  the  same  details  as  at  the 
time  of  marriage.  The  women  of  the  house  bring  from  the  potter's  the 
earthen  pots  required  for  the  ceremony.  A  bootli  is  erected  before  the 
house  on  or  before  the  day  of  hair-clipping,  which  should  have  five  posts 
eovered  with  asopdlo  Polyalthia  longifolia  leaves.  The  women  sing 
songs  and  rub  the  boy  with  turmeric  and  perfumed  oil.  In  the  booth  a 
small  canopy  is  spread  and  under  it  a  raised  eartiien  seat  and  on  the 
seat  two  low  stools.  The  &ther  and  the  mother  of  the  boy  ai-e  seated 
on  the  low  stools  and  perform  the  planet-humouring  ceremony  called 
fff'nJuuhdnti.  A  Br^man  officiates  and  the  boy's  hair  is  clipped. 
Friends  and  relations  are  fed  and  at  night  the  boy  is  dressed  in  rich 
elothes  and  taken  on  horse-back  with  music  and  a  company  of  friends 
through  the  village. 
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dresses  aiid  a  horse  if  the  gift  of  a  horse  has  been  previously  agreed 
to.  When  they  reach  ihe  boy's  village  the  boy's  father  receives  them 
with  friends  and  music.  Before  leaving  the  house  the  boy's  priest 
hands  to  some  husband-owning  woman  of  the  house  a  gold  or  silver 
spouted  vessel  called  yAari  filled  with  water  with  a  cocoanut  stopper 
in  its  mouth.  When  the  boy's  father  meets  the  gtrVa  party  he 
welcomes  them.  The  girl's  &ther  puts  some  cash  into  the  vessel  and 
makes  money  presents  to  the  priest  and  musicians^  and  distributes  dry 
dates  to  the  women  who  sing  man*iage  songs  and  accompany  the 
woman  who  holds  the  spouted  vessel.  The  woman  who  holds  the 
vessel  with  the  spout  leads  the  procession  to  a  house  specially  furnished 
for  the  girl's  pM*tyy  and  hei*e  the  boy's  father  feeds  the  bride's  party 
with  rice  cooked  with  sugar  and  clarified  butter,  acid  and  pungent 
articles  being  scrupulously  avoided.  A.  luckv  day  is  fixed  for  the 
acceptance  of  the  gold  cocoaout  of  betrothal  when  tiie  girl's  party  go 
with  music  and  friends  to  the  boy's  house  carrying  a  brass  platter 
containing  the  gold  coooanut  and  the  presents  for  the  boy  with  packets 
of  sugar,  redpowder  guldl^  cloves  cardamoms  and  raisins,  vermi- 
lion  rice  and  flowers.  If  a  horse  is  among  the  presents  he  is  led  in 
front  of  the  party.  Women  sing  songs  and  men  throw  redpowder. 
The  boy's  relations  and  friends  meet  at  his  house.  The  boy  is 
richly  dressed  and  seated  on  a  raised  seat.  On  reaching  the  boy^s 
house  the  girl's  priest  marks  the  boy's  brow  with  vermilion  and 
presents  him  with  the  gold  coooanut  and  other  articles  brought  from 
tlic  girl's  house.  He  then  asks  the  mother  of  the  boy  to  accept  the 
brass  salver  containing  the  presents.  A  servant  girl  of  the  house 
comes  and  takes  the  salver  and  daubs  the  forehead  of  the  boy  with  the 
vermilion  from  the  dish  and  sticks  grains  of  rice  on  the  spots  of 
vermilion.  If  there  be  moi*e  servant  girls  in  the  house  each  of  them 
in  turn  daub^  the  boy's  brow  with  vermilion  and  rice,  and  the  boy  drops 
the  gold  cocoanut  in  the  li^  of  the  last  of  them.  The  boy's  &ther 
then  i*emoves  the  presents  and  fills  the  dish  with  dry  dates  and 
money.  lie  opens  the  sugar  packets  and  takes  a  little  sugar  into  his 
hollow  hands  and  offers  it  to  four  men  of  each  paity.  Sugar  is  then 
distributed  to  friends  and  relations  met  at  the  house  and  the  girFs 
pai'ty  is  treated  to  opium-water  kuaumba.  On  the  next  day  the  girl's 
party  ask  the  boy's  party  to  their  lodgings  to  sip  kusumba  and 
distribute  sugar  to  the  guests.  The  boy's  &ther  aftei*wards  presents 
the  gIrPs  party  with  dresses  and  feeds  them  so  long  as  they  stay 
in  his  village.  After  this  on  a  lucky  day  fixed  by  the  astrologer, 
the  boy's  party  goes  to  the  girl's  village  to  make  her  a  i)re8ent 
of  ornaments  and  dresses.  The  girl's  &ther  recrivcs  the  boy  in  the 
same  manner  as  his  own  party  was  received.  The  girl  is  seated  on  a 
low  stool  and  pi*esented  with  ornaments  and  a  petticoat  bodice  and 
headscarf  whic!i  she  puts  on.  The  other  presents  consisting  of  packets 
of  sugar  rice  flowers  cloves  cardamoms  and  dry  dates  are  received  by 
a  woman  of  the  family  who  marks  the  girl's  forehead  with  vermiKon. 
The  boy's  &ther  presents  the  girl  with  a  cocoanut  and  a  rupee.  The 
girl's  fether  is  required  to  treat  the  boy's  paiiy  in  the  same  way  and 
for  the  same  number  of  days  as  his  party  was  treated  at  the  boy's 
village.    The  boy's  i>arty  asks  the  girl's  party  to  a  kusumba  entertaJi* 
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astrolc^r.  In  front  of  this  hole  the  j^aients  of  the  briJe  or  of  the 
bridegroom,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  made  to  sit  on  low  Bix>oh  facing 
cast,  their  foreheads  are  markcil  with  vermilion,  and  the  ends  of  their 
garments  are  knotted  together  by  the  family  priest.  They  throw  in 
the  hole  a  few  drops  of  water  mixed  with  vermilion,  curds  and  milk, 
a  copper,  and  a  betelnut.  1'heir  garments  are  then  untial.  To  the 
wooden  post  are  lx)und  with  cotton  thread  and  pi/xil  leaf  a  betelnut  a 
copper  a  bamboo  rod  and  a  branch  of  the  hhijda  Prosopis  spicigera  tree 
and  the  post  is  planted  in  the  hole.  AVhiie  the  ]>ost  is  being  planted 
music  plays  and  women  neighbours  and  friends  sing  songs.  On  the 
same  day  the  bride's  and  bridegroom's  mother  and  father,  each  at  their 
village,  go  with  music  and  a  i)arty  of  male  and  female  relations  tii  the 
pottei'^s  to  worship  h's  wheel  and  to  biing  earthen  vessels.  'J  he 
Bi-dhman  priest  walks  in  front  with  a  brass  platter  filled  with  ric-e  a 
cocoanut  molasses  and  turmeric  ^wwder.  The  women  follow  him  sing- 
ing songs.  The  biide's  and  bridegroom's  motlier  and  father  throw  rice 
and  turmeric  powder  over  the  wheel  and  present  the  plotter  with  the 
coct^anut  rice  and  molasses.  The  women  then  sing  phatdndH  or  jest 
songs  and  return  in  ])roeession  with  the  eai'then  vessels  required  for 
the  wedding.  When  they  reach  home  dry  dates  aie  distributoil  to  tlie 
guests  and  the  ceremony  of  chik  vadhdvani  or  wheel-invit'ng  is  over. 
On  the  same  day,  at  l)oth  houses  follows  the  installation  of  (Tan]>ati 
and  of  Gotraj  the  family  goddess.  Inside  the  house  a  port' on  of 
the  northern  or  easteni  wall  is  whitewashed  with  kfiaJi  or  white  clay 
and  daubed  with  vermilion.  Near  the  wall  is  set  a  low  wotxlen  stool 
covered  with  a  piece  of  white  or  red  cloth  a  cubit  and  a  quaitcr  square. 
On  this  cloth  are  laid  dve  measures  of  rice  or  wheat  and  a  cocoanut 
and  a  lamp  fed  with  clarified  butter.  The  boy  or  the  girl  sits  on  a 
bed  before  the  low  stool.  A  betelnut  Ganpati  is  laid  in  a  brass  salver 
and  washed  in  milk  and  afterwards  placed  on  the  stool.  Sandal-paste 
rice  and  flowers  are  ofEcrctl  to  the  gcxl,  incense  is  burned  before  him, 
and  round  him  is  waved  a  light  fed  with  clarified  butter,  kansar  or 
wheat-flour  oookal  in  clarifled  butter  and  sugar  is  laid  before  him,  and 
a  lamp  fed  with  ciarified  butter  is  again  waved  round  him.  The  Ixiy  or 
girl  is  made  to  repeat  verses  in  pinise  of  the  god.  On  the  same  day  the 
boy^s  and  the  girl's  father  each  at  his  house  invokes  the  family  gmldess. 
A  portion  of  the  wall  is  whitewashed  and  on  the  white  part  a  pictuie  of 
the  family  goddess  is  dmwn  with  vermilion  water.  Kice  flowers  and 
turmeric  paste  are  stuck  upon  the  picture,  incense  is  biurned  before  it, 
a  light  fed  with  clarified  butter  is  waved  round  it,  and  sugar  is  offered 
to  it.  The  members  of  the  house  eat  kansar  on  that  day  and  the 
family  priest  is  feasted.  After  the  invocation  of  Ganpati  and  the 
family  goddess  both  at  the  boy^s  and  the  girl's  house  comes  the  raiif/a/ 
ceremony.  A  small  ornamental  booth  is  erected  in  the  house  and  iu 
it  is  placed  a  stool  covered  with  white  or  red  cloth  a  cubit  and  a  quarter 
long.  On  the  cloth  aix;  laid  five  measures  of  rice  or  wheat  and 
on  the  rice  or  wheat  is  set  a  jar  with  its  mouth  covered  by  a  greea 
silk  cloth.  On  the  jar  is  laid  a  cocoanut  draped  in  a  woman's  robe  so 
as  to  represent  a  female  face.  Near  the  jar  a  lamp  fed  with  clarified 
butter  is  kept  burning  day  and  night.  Another  ceremony  that  of  gotardo 
bharvo  or  pot-filling  takes  i^lace  at  both    the  houses.     The  father  and 
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coo<>aniit  laiil  on  its  mouth.  The  girrs  father  performs  the  ceremony 
of  Imuydddn  or  g!rl-giviDg  by  taking  a  little  water  in  the  hollow  of 
his  joined  hands  and  pouring  it  on  the  ground.  The  priest  repeats 
verses  and  the  iaui/dddn  is  complete  when  the  water  is  poured  on  the 
ground. 

Tn  the  centre  of  the  booth  a  chori  or  square  is  made.  At  each  comer 
of  the  square  a  pillar  of  nine  metal  or  earthen  vessels,  piled  one  above 
the  other,  is  kept  upright  by  baml)oo  supports.  In  tlie  centre  of  the 
chori  a  heap  of  cnwdung  cakes  is  piled.  The  bride's  priest  kindles  the 
pile  of  cakes  and  feeds  the  fire  with  clarified  butter  barley  and  sesame. 
He  then  makes  the  bride  and  the  maidservant  go  round  the  fire 
twice  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  their  right  feet  touch  the  khetnrpnl 
or  field-guardian.  Then  the  boy's  party  presents  the  girl  with  ridi 
robes  and  lx>dices,  ornaments  and  eath,  and  the  girl's  father  pays  the 
boy  the  sum  of  money  or  gold  agrciil  upon,  first  lajing  it  on  a  bnvss 
platter  and  showing  the  amount  of  money  to  the  l)oy's  party.  The 
chief  of  the  K^y's  party  accepts  the  amount  on  behalf  of  the  l>f>y  and 
n^tums  the  f^alvcr  after  laying  some  c.ish  uj)on  it.  The  girl  bows  to  the 
family  goddess ;  and  after  the  girl's  father  has  presented  dresses  to  the 
boy's  ])arty  and  cash  to  the  assembled  Blmts  and  Charans,  the  boy's 
l)arty  are  allowed  to  leave  in  good  time  to  reach  their  village  before  the 
arrival  of  the  I  ride. 

Two  or  three  days  after  the  sword-marriige  the  l)ride  is  scut  to  the 
bridogr<K)ni's  house  seated  in  a  carriage  >vith  the  maid  who  brought  the 
s  wo  111.  J3cfoix^  starting  tlie  bride's  mother  worships  the  wheel  of  the 
carriage  and  lavs  a  cocoanut  and  copper  coins  undtT  the  wheel.  As 
the  carriage  starts  the  cocoanut  is  crushed  and  the  pieces  are  la:d  in  the 
bride's  laj)  to  l)e  kept  during  her  jouniey  io  the  bridogr* Mini's  house. 
"When  the  bride's  party  reaches  the  village  lK>undary  the  bridegroom 
marehes  on  horseback  with  his  friends  and  relatii^ns  and  music 
to  receive  tlie  bride.  'J  he  march  turns  into  a  race  aninug  the 
bridegn)om's  friends  for  the  honour  of  Ijcing  first  to  reach  the  bride, 
and  the  winner  !s  rewarded  with  a  cocoanut  and  a  silver  coin  and  the 
others  with  sweets.  When  he  reaches  the  bride's  carriage  the  bride- 
groom asks  the  maidservant  to  give  him  her  place.  8he  refuses  and 
he  offers  her  money.  When  she  is  satisfictl  she  leaves  the  carriage  and 
the  briilegroom  takes  her  jjlace.  When  they  reach  the  bridegroom's 
house  the  i)air  leave  the  carriage  and  enter  the  l)ooth^  where,  under 
a  silk  cauoi)y,  at  each  corner  (»f  a  square,  is  i>laccd  an  eirthen  pot  freshly 
brought  from  the  potter,  and,  in  the  middle,  two  lnw  stools  for  the 
pair.  Under  the  arch  of  the  booth  the  bridegroom's  mother  waves 
round  the  i)air  a  miniature  pestle  and  mortar,  a  ladle,  a  plough-yoke,  and 
a  roller,  and  the  i)air  are  then  led  to  their  seats  in  the  canopy.  A  sacred 
fire  is  kindled  by  the  bridegrocjm's  priest.  The  hands  of  the  couple 
are  joined  and  they  are  made  to  move  round  the  fire.  The  pair  are 
then  taken  inside  to  worship  the  gotraj  or  family  goddess.  Next  they 
play  the  game  of  cki  heki  odds  or  evens  with  betelnuts  dry  dates 
and  coins.  The  women  aflBrm  that  the  mastery  in  wedded  life 
falls  to  the  \4ctor  in  this  game.  After  the  game  the  priest  unties 
the  mindkals  or  weddingnut-bracelets  and  the  maniage  is  complete. 
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relations  t-iike  the  pregnant  woman  for  a  batli  to  a  neighbour's  house. 
Into  the  bathint^-i)lace  a  cocoanut  is  thrown  and  the  pregnant  woman 
is  bathed  and  dressed  in  green  clothes  sent  by  her  father.  Her  brow 
is  marked  \\rith  vermilion,  her  head  is  decked  with  a  mod  or  three- 
cornered  diadem  which  contains  an  iron  needle  or  (raky  and  her  lap  is 
iilled  with  four  pounds  of  wheat  and  a  cocoanut.  She  then  leaves  for  her 
ht>use  attended  by  a  band  of  musicians  and  by  lior  women  friends  and 
neighbours  singing  songj^.  On  her  way  home  she  is  made  to  walk  on 
cloth  sprea<l  for  the  purpose  by  the  women  of  her  father's  house  who 
come  to  attend  the  ceremony.  At  her  tirst  step  a  silver  coin  is  laid  ou 
the  clotli,  at  the  second  a  cocoanut,  and  at  each  of  the  succeeding  steps 
a  betolnut.  In  rich  families  silver  coins  take  the  place  of  the  cocoanut 
and  bctelnuts.  The  cloth,  the  silver  coins,  and  the  cocoanut  and  bet<jl- 
nuts  are  supplied  by  the  father  of  the  pregnant  woman  and  are  given 
to  her  husband's  sister.  \Vhen  she  reaches  her  home,  in  the  oshri  or 
apartment  next  to  the  veranda,  her  husband's  brother  marks  her  cheeks 
with  turmeric  or  vermilion  water  and  receives  for  his  trouble  up  to 
Us.  5  in  cash.  'J'he  pregnant  woman  then  goes  inside  the  house  to 
worship  the  family  goddess,  who  is  painted  in  turmeric  on  the  wall. 
She  sits  before  the  goddess  and  lays  sandal-])aste  turmeric  vermilion 
rice  and  liowers  and  bows  before  her.  ^Vhile  she  sits  before  the  goddess 
her  lap  is  iilled  with  unhusked  ric«  and  a  cocoanut,  silver  coins  and  a  robe 
and  bodice,  and  her  cheeks  are  rubbed  with  turmeric  powder  She 
joins  her  hands  and  bows  and  stands  Ijefore  the  goddess.  Molasses 
are  distributed  to  such  friends  and  relations  as  have  been  asked  to  the 
house.  The  pregnant  woman  then  empties  the  contents  of  her  lap  into 
the  lap  of  some  woman  whose  husband  and  all  of  whose  children 
are  alive.  With  the  same  articles  the  matron  refills  the  pregnant 
woman's  lap  and  the  ])roccss  is  rei>eated  three  times.  The  pregnant 
woman  then  leaves  for  her  father's  and  carries  with  her  the  unhusked 
rice  with  which  her  lap  was  iilled.  This  rice  is  kept  at  her  father's 
till  the  sixth  day  after  delivery  when  it  is  husked  boiled  and  eaten. 

A  short  time  before  death,  according  to  his  means,  a  Uajput  gives 
a  cow  a  horse  grain  and  gold  to  Brahmans,  and  a  Brahman  i)rie8t  reads 
the  iJhdgvatgita  to  the  dying  jHirsou.  On  the  nciu*  approach  of 
deaths  the  dying  j)erson  is  laid  on  his  back  with  his  feet  to  the  south 
on  a  ])ortion  of  the  floor  which  has  been  fresh  washed  with  cowdung 
sprinkled  with  water  from  some  holy  river,  and  strewn  with  saeretl 
darbha  grass.  Ou  the  left  of  the  dying  i)erson  is  set  a  zinc  cup  with  a 
ball  of  wheat  ilour  and  ashes,  and  a  lamp  fed  with  clarified  butter  is  kept 
burning  near  the  zinc  cup.  In  the  dying  mouth  are  laid  five  jewels 
that  is  clarified  butter,  curds,  basil  leaves,  holy  water,  and  gold.  The 
l^»!ations  sit  near  and  repeat  lidvi  lidm  till  life  is  gone.  The  dead  if 
a  male  is  shaved  and  bathed  and  dressed  in  five  garments,  a  waistcloth 
a  sliouldercloth  a  coat  a  waistcoat  and  a  turban.  A  bamboo  bier 
is  prepared  and  furnished  with  a  mattress  and  cushions  and  a  white 
sheet.  The  body  is  laid  on  the  bier  and  covered  with  a  silk  or  a  brocade 
cloth  according  to  the  means  of  the  dead.  A  cocoanut  is  tieii  to  each 
of  the  four  corners  of  the  bier.  In  the  case  of  chiefs  and  the  members 
of  chiefs'  families  a  ainhamu  or  lion-scat  is  made  to  carrv  the  dead  to 
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the  moustache.  On  the  eleventh  day  all  members  of  the  moui-ning  family 
bathe  and  put  on  fresh  washed  clothes.  On  the  morning  of  the  eleventh 
the  waistcloths^  bamboo  baskets^  metal  idols^  rice  and  otlicr  grains  and 
flour,  turmeric^  vandal  paste,  flowers,  earthen  vessels,  secame  and 
molasses  recjuired  for  the  eleventh-day  rites  are  taken  to  the  village 
river  or  pond,  and  during  the  coiii'se  of  the  day  :i  mhrndtlha  or  mind-rite 
is  performed.  A  young  bull  and  a  heifer  are  wedded,  balls  of  rice-flour 
are  offered  to  the  spirit  of  the  dead,  and  the  chief  mourner  returns 
weeping  aloud.  A  caste  feast  is  given  to  the  lolations  of  the  dead. 
On  the  twelfth  as  on  the  eleventh  the  mourners  go  to  the  village  river 
or  pond  and  ])erform  the  twelfth  day  rites.  AVhon  they  return  the  priest 
lays  before  the  house  twelve  balls  of  wheat-flour  each  in  an  earthen 
saucer  covered  with  a  rim-down  cup,  of  brass  copper  or  in  the  case  of 
a  chief  of  silver.  Each  cup  and  saucer  is  tied  together  with  cotton-tliread. 
On  the  thirteenth  day  the  village  potter  comes  and  removes  the  thread  and 
receives  an  earthen  vessel  and  a  cup  for  his  trouble.  Of  the  remaining 
vessels  half  go  to  the  Brahman  and  half  to  the  dau;L;:hter's  or  sister's 
sons  of  the  dead.  Castepeople  and  servants  as  well  as  ascetics  and 
beggars  are  then  fed  with  sweetmeats  and  mari  hirnnj i\\^t  is  i)0unded 
rice  and  pulse  cooked  in  clarifled  butter  and  condiments,  or  Idpsi  wheat 
flour  cooked  with  molasses  and  mixed  with  clarified  butter,  pulse  and 
kltichdi  that  is  cooked  rice  and  pulse,  or  shiro  that  is  wheat  flour 
cooked  in  clarified  butter  and  molasses.  If  the  deceased  is  a  woman 
thirteen  shallow  bamboo  baskets  called  chhahdis  each  containing  a 
petticoat  a  bodice  and  a  robe  are  presented  iu  the  name  of  the  dead 
person  to  near  relations.  If  the  deceased  is  a  man  thiileeu  deep 
baskets  «re  filled  each  with  a  headscarf  a  waistcoat  a  shouldercloth 
and  a  waistcloth  and  are  given  to  near  relations.  At  night  a  cot 
is  laid  out  furnished  with  a  mattress  pillows  and  cushions  and  a  pair 
of  shoes.  A  metal  lamp,  five  garments,  a  waistcloth  a  shouldercloth 
a  headscarf  a  coat  and  a  waistcoat,  wheat  rice  juvdr  molasses  and 
clarified  butter,  dice  and  playing  cards,  betelnuts,  brass  salvers,  jars, 
cups,  and  smoking  pipes  are  also  placed  on  the  cot.  A  cow  is  brought  in^ 
the  wife  of  the  dead  comes  and  holds  the  tail  of  the  cow  with  both 
hands  and  over  her  hands  the  priest  pours  water.  The  bedding  or  sejja 
with  the  i-est  of  the  articles  are  presented  to  a  Brahman  who  is 
generally  called  Kaj/atiya  that  is  funeral  Brahman.  The  Brahman 
is  laid  on  the  tedding,  and  the  cot  is  Hfted  by  four  men  and  carried 
out  of  the  house  to  the  village  boundaiy.  The  men  and  women  of 
the  house  follow  for  a  short  distance  crying  bitterly,  and  burning 
cowdung  cakes  are  thrown  after  the  Kdyaii^a.  They  then  retura 
home.  If  the  family  is  well-to-do  two  sets  of  bed  presents  or  iejjax 
are  given  one  to  the  KAyaiiya,  the  other  to  the  family-priest. 

On  the  thirteenth  day,  the  thirteenth-day  rites  arc  performed  and 
the  family  priest  is  given  a  milch  cow,  a  cot  with  mattresses  pillows 
and  cushions,  a  cup,  a  lampstand,  waistcloths  robes  bodices  and  packets 
of  sugar.  Friends  and  relations  are  asked  to  dine  at  the  house  and 
Brdhmans  are  feasted  and  presented  with  money.  The  chief  mourner  .'S 
given  a  turban  or  cash  by  his  father-in-law  or  maternal  uncle  and  such 
friends  and  relations  as  are  present  are  entertained  with  kusmuha  and 
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SECTION  V.-HUSBANDMEN. 

ArcoRDTXG  to  the  1801  ocnsus  Imsliandiy  support ?« 0,2:]  1,253  jiorsoiw 
or  56-iJO  jnn*  cent  of  the  i)opiiI:itl()ii.  In  the  rural  ]»arts  all  classes, 
includiuj^  Brahmaiis,  are  interest^l  in  tilla«»;e  as  landowners  if  not  as* 
husl)anilmen.  Auionjj^  Brahinans  the  Annvalds  or  BlultheWs,  with  the 
help  of  their  hereilitary  plouj^hmen  or  hUls,  are  the  nn»st  skilful  and 
hardworkinjjf  huslxindmen  of  south  Gujarat.  Of  the  Brahmans  whose 
chief  occupations  are  priestcraft  and  ser\'ice,  some  work  in  their  fields 
with  their  own  liands.  Anion*?  these  the  Borsadus  and  Sajmlras  and 
the  Visna<»;ara  Napjars  of  north  Gujarat  are  ]H*rha])s  the  most  notable, 
but  all  are  wantin«>  in  skill  and  j)ower  of  work.  A  few  of  the  writer 
classes,  Brahma-Kshatris  Kayasth?«  and  Parbhus,  invest  money  in 
land,  l3ut  they  do  not  till  with  their  own  hands.  Of  late  anion*? 
l)le»lcrs  medical  i)iactitioners  and  (iovernment  servants,  the  practice  of 
putting?  savings  into  land  has  been  gnnvin*?  m<n'e  common.  Both  Meshri 
and  Shravak  Viinias  and  Mtirviuli  moneylenders  and  titulors  buy 
land  from  i)easant-del)tfn*s,  but  neither  till  it  themselves  nor  sjiend 
money  in  imi)roving  it.  They  seldom  see  it  except  at  harvest  time, 
when  they  go  to  recover  their  dues  in  kind  from  their  tenants.  Among 
Shrdvaks  almost  the  onlv  cultivators  are  Vanias  of  the  Osvdl  division. 
AVith  few  exceptions  Kajput  husbandmen  are,  though  not  want'ng  in 
intellig"encc  or  skill,  careless  slovenly  and  idle.  Of  the  herdsmen 
classes  almost  none  are  cultivators  except  the  Ahirs  of  Kachh.  Except 
in  large  towns,  all  craftsmen  and  ])ersonal  servants  eke  out  their  gains 
by  the  help  of  Imsbandry  or  of  field -labour.  Kolis  and  other  early  tribes 
are  chiefly  supportt^d  by  tillage.  Most  of  these  cljisses  dislike  steady 
work  and  are  wanting  in  care  and  in  skill.  To  this  the  TabWa  Kolis 
of  Brojveh  are  an  excei)tion,  Ixjing  nearly  if  not  cpiite  as  gO(xl  husbandmen 
as  Kanbis.  S«mie  of  the  earlv  tribes  of  Suiat  chiefly  Dublas  Dhundias 
and  Cho<lhrils,  have  bwome  skilful  husKindmen,  owing  to  their  assoc'at'on 
with  Bhathela  and  Kanbi  cultivators.  Of  the  depressed  classes  Dheilas 
and  Bhangitis  cultivate  during  the  rainy  season. 

Except  the  Smmi  Bohords  of  Broach  and  Surat,  who  are  steaily  and 
skilful  husbandmen,  the  few  ilusalmdns  who  own  land  are  idle  unsliilful 
and  wanting  in  energj"^  and  perseverance.  Like  the  Bajputs  these 
!Musalmdns  labour  under  the  disadvantage  that  tlieir  women  do  not  help 
them  in  the  fields.  Parsis  who  were  once  famous  husbandmen  have 
almost  given  up  tillage.  The  few  who  still  eam  their  living  as 
husbandmen  are  hardworking  and  skilful. 

Though  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  people  of  Gujarat  depend  either 
partly  or  entirely  on  tillage,  the  numl)er  of  professional  husbandmen 
is  small.  It  includes  six  castes  with  a  total  strength  of  1,544,486  or 
15*^2  ]")er  cent  of  the  Hindu  j)opulation. 
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ir«.:-«        Panch 
•  ^""'^      Alah4l8. 

Broacli. 

4076 
2.'>»144 
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Baroda. 

Total. 
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Kan  bis       *.. 

A'njuia   ...       M. 

K«dva      

licva        

Matia       
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Siifare         

SathvArts   .., 

Total    ... 
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110,90') 
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J52,7RO 

945 
6501 

•  •• 

457 
5843 

•  •• 

201 

1448 

37,868 

3270 
030,926 

8912 
410.298 

27.861 
1,410.422 

31,488 

400.^96 

068,185 

4736 

405.718 

78,138 
85,215 

6552 

13,600 
132,481 

7C00 

••• 

6371 
14,5»1 

4242 

11.015 

20,767 

4485 
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160,189 
37d"l01 

31,488 

200,^158 

199,100 

251 

9332 

2201 
227 
12.:i 

6fi34 

991 

■  •  • 
•  •  • 

846 
12,6J8 

1 

S95 

10 

6^ 

■  •■ 

•  »• 

•  •• 

11,622 

23'H) 

15,994 

3H,0-Ji 

4440 

1693 
66U6 

21,163 
l.\0J6 
17,812 
62,178 

128,034        lOQ.f^i 

20,8J1 

:t0,225 

39,980        702,93  i 

461,958 

1,544,486 

Section  V. 


Ka'chhia's  or  nL'uket  ^rdeners  from  hichha  a  vc^table  garden, 
with   a  strength  of  27,861,   are  found   throughout  Gujarat.      The 
K^hhids  are  said  to  be  Kanbi  and  Koli  cultivators  who  took  to  the 
growing  of  garden  produce.     They  are  of  nine  divisions,  three  among 
the  Kachhit^H  of  north  Gujarat  and  six  among  those  of  the  south.     The 
three  north  Gujai^at  divisions  are  the  A jv^lids  or  br  ght-fortn*ghters, 
the  Andharias  or  dark-fortn'ghters,  and  the  Khambhatis  or  Cambay 
men.     Of  these  the  Andhd,rias  are  the   lowest,  the  other  t^vo   sub- 
divisions neither  eating  nor  marrying  with  them.     The  Ajvdiids  and 
Khambhdtias    eat  together  but  do  not  intermarry.      The  six  south 
Gujarat  divisions  aie  Ahmeddbadi,  Khamar,  Khatri,  Koli^  Mdii,  and 
Sangaria.     Of  these  the  Ahmalabddis,  who  ai-e  also  called  Kanbis  and 
are  said  to  have  moved  to  Ahmeddbdd  from  Chdmi)dner,  rank  highest. 
Except  that  the  other  five  divisions  eat  food  cooked  by  Kanbi  Kdchhids 
the  six  subdivisions  do  not  eat  together  and  do  not  intermariy.     They 
are  a  sti'ong  well-built  class  of  a  dark  or  wheat  colour,  and  in  general 
appearance  are  much  like  Kanbis  and  cultivating  Kolis.     Tliey  speak 
Gujardti.     They  Hve  in  one  or  two  storied  mud  or  brick  houses  with 
tileil  roofs.     They  are  vegetarians,  eating  neither  flesh  nor  fish.     In 
north  Gujardt  many  of  them  eat  opium  and  in  south  Gujai*dt  some 
drink  palm  liquor.     Except  that  the  men  wear  flat  turbans  able  to 
bear  heavy  headweights,  and  that  in  carrying  their  plants  to  maiket 
they  tuck  up  their  waistcloths  in    a  sU'^le  known    as  kachhdo,  the 
dress  of  Ixjth  men  and  women  does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  Kanbis. 
The  men  wear  the  hair  of  the  heail  and  the  moustar'he  and  shave  the 
chin.     They  are  a  hardworking  and  lively  people.     They  grow  garden 
crops  and  sell  vegetables.     In  Surat  the  Kdchhia  vegetable- sellers  have 
a  special  way  of  s  ug.ng  the  praises  of  their  wares.     They  are  helped 
by  the'r  wives  and  children  b^th  in  raising  and    selling  voget.ibles. 
Their  busy  season  is  during  the  four  cold-weather  months  (November 
to  February).     Some  of  the  Kdchhi^s  have  taken  to  new  pursuits.     In 
north  Gujarat  some  have  opened  grocer's  shops,  and  some,  espeo'ally 
the  Khambhdt's,  have  taken  to  hand-loom  cotton  cloth  weaving.     lu 
south  Gujarat  some    are  bricklayers  carpenters    and  sawyers,  some 
sell  poQuded  turmeric,  and  some,  especially  the  ^Idh  Kdchhias,  drive 
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bullock-carts  for  hire  or  are  in  private  service.     Except  the  Andh^rids 

of  north  Gujardt  and  the  Khatris  of  south    Gujarat,  the  Kaohhids 

belong  to  different  religions  sects.     The  Khambhdtids  and  the  Ajvillids  in 

north  Gujardt  are  ]3ij])anthis^  and  a  few  of  them  Iti  the  Panch  Mahals 

are  Shaivs,  Yallabhdehdryas,  and  Svamindrdyans.     The  south  Gujai'dt 

Kachbids  ai-e  Shaivs,  Kabirpanthis,  or  followers  of  goddesses.     They 

have  household-gods  and  visit  their  temples  daily  or  on  h^gh  days. 

They  keep  the  ordinary  &sts  and  feasts.     Some  among  them  become 

holy  men  or  bhagats  and  live  in  their  temples.     One  of  these  holy  men 

named  Santram  has  a  temple  at  Nadidd  and  is  the  founder  of  a  new 

sect.     They  re8i)ect  the  ordinary  Hindu  gods  and  visit  the  ordinai'y 

places  of  Hindu  pilgi'image.     The  Andhiiria  and  Khatri  Kdchhias  aie, 

like  Matia  Kanbis,  followers  of  Imdm  Shah,  and  observe  half- Hindu 

half-Musalmdn  rites.      Besides    ordinaiy   Hindu    hoHdays  they    fast 

during  the  Bamzdn  and  hold  those  Fridays  sacred  which  fall  on  a 

newmoon  day.     They  do  not  respect  the  ordinary  Hindu  gods,  and  do 

not  visit  their  temples,  and  go  to  Pirdna  instead  of  to  Hindu  pla<.*es  of 

pilgrimage.      All   believe   m   exorcism    sorceiy    and    omens.      They 

worship  the  cow  and  in  small-pox  epidemics  the  donkey  who  is  the 

bearer  of  the  small-pox  goddess.     They  worship  the  cobra  on  the  fifth 

of  Shrdran  sud  (Aug^ist)  painting  its  image  on  the  house-wall  and 

worshipping  it.     No  ceremonies  ai-e  performed  at  the  birth  of  a  child, 

but  on  the  sixth  day  after  a  birth  the  goddess  Chhathi  is  worshipped. 

After  child-birth  the  mother  remains  imj)urc  from  ten  to  twenty  days 

when  she  moves  about  the  house,  cooks,  and  does  her  ordinary  work. 

The  child  is  named  by  the  father's  sister  when  it  is  two  or  thiee  months 

old.    "When  a  boy  is  two  or  three  years  old  he  is  taken  to  a  holy  place 

and  his  head  is  shavcil.     Their  marriage  ceremonies  do  not  differ  from 

those  of   Leva   Kanbis.     Girls  aie   married   before  they  ai'C  eleven. 

Marriages  are  not  allowed  among  relations  either  on  the  father's  or  on 

the  mothei-'s  side.   Widow-marriage  is  allowed  among  all  classes :  divorce 

is  also  allowed  except  that  among  tlie  Ajvdlids  and  Andhdrids  the  wife 

cannot  ask  for  a  divoi-ce.     In  the  seventh  month  of  a  woman's  first 

pregnancy,  the  lap-filling  ceremony  is  performed.     They  bum  the  dead 

and  the  nearest  relations  of  the  dead  are  held  to  be  impure  for  ten 

days.  Shrdddha  ceremonies   arc   performed   from   the  tenth   to   the 

thirteenth  day  after   a  death,  and  on  the  thirteenth  castei^eople  ai-e 

feasted.     Their  headman  or  sheth  settles  caste  disputes.     They  send 

their  boys  to  private  schools,  but  take  them  away  at  ten  to  help  them 

in    their    work.     They  are    not    prosi)erous    as    the  competition   of 

GhSnchis  and  other  Musalmdns  reduces  their  profits. 

Kanbis,  including  the  four  divisions  of  Anjana,  Kadva,  Leva,  and 
Matia,  with  a  strength  of  1,410,422,  form  14-26  per  cent  of  the 
Hindus  of  Gujarat.  They  aie  most  numerous  in  the  level  lands 
between  the  Sdbai*mati  and  the  Mahi,  and,  except  in  Kdthidvd^a  and 
Kachh  where  their  numbers  are  small,  they  are  pretty  generally  spi-ead 
over  the  province.  The  name  Kanbi  is  traced  to  the  Sanskrit  krifhmi 
a  ploughman.^     They  claim  to  be  of   Kshatriya  stock.     According 

'  Doctor  J.  V^'ilson.  This  derivation  is  doubtfal.   Pandit  Bhagv&nl4l  traces  the  word 
to  kutumb  a  hoasehold.    It  also  seems  possible  that  the  word  comet  from  the 
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very  few  of  the  Kanbis  of  north  Gujardt  take  opium.  The  town 
Kanbi  women  tpin  cotton  or  silk  and  mind  the  house  ;  peasant  Kanbi 
wom«?n  help  the  men  in  the  field,  spin  cotton,  and  do  house-work. 
Women  neither  drink  liquor  nor  smoke  t(>l)aeco.  The  elder  women 
are  fond  of  snuff  and  o&er  the  snuffbox  as  a  mark  of  hospitality. 

Though  many  town  Kanbis  are  skilled  weavers  of  silk  and  cotton, 
dealers  in  cloth  and  ffrain,  and  some  have  risen  to  high  positions  in 
Government  6er\'ice  or  made  money  in  trade  or  as  moneylenders,  the 
bulk  of  the  Kanbis  arc  husbandmen.  Many  are  village  headmen 
either  vphrdtddrs  that  is  revenue  headmen.^  or  mukhiti  that  is  police 
headmen,  and  enjoy  allowances  in  cash  and  land.  The  officiators  ai-e 
chosen  from  the  waiaddrs^  that  is  those  who  have  the  right  to  sig^ 
village  papei*s.  They  are  very  jealous  of  their  rights,  which  give 
them  a  certain  poi^ition  and  influence,  and  which  go  to  show  that 
they  are  the  original  vatamhirs  of  the  village  and  not  mere  immi- 
grants. Gujart^t  Kanbis  do  not  enlist  as  soldiers.  Kanbis  especially 
those  of  the  Kadva  and  Leva  divisions  are  capital  imsbandmen.  They 
are  learned  in  the  properties  of  every  stnl  and  minutely  acquainteil  with 
the  wants  of  every  crop.  They  are  sober,  jx^aceable,  hardworking, 
hospitable,  independent,  and  thrifty  except  on  marriage  and  other  great 
social  occasions.  They  are  good  sons  husbands  and  fathers,  (^ross 
vice  is  uncommon  and  crime  is  i*are.  They  are  also  more  intcll  Igcnt 
and  bett-er  educated  than  other  peasants. 

As  a  class  they  are  w^ell-todo,  not  scrimped  for  food  or  for  clothes, 
and  able  to  meet  sjHHjial  expenies  either  from  their  savings  or  by 
borrowing  at  moderate  interest.  Like  other  classes  in  north  Gujardt 
the  Kanbis  are  fond  of  hearinur  stories  told  by  Bhdts  and  Chdrans,  who 
besides  food  are  paid  in  ca^h  or  in  cLithes  on  marriage  oi-casions. 
They  are  also  great  patrons  of  Hhaviiylis  or  strolling  pLiyers  to  whom 
they  give  food  and  money.  Kanbis  have  genealogists  or  Vahivanchas 
who  visit  their  villages  at  intervals  of  throe  to  ten  years.  They  stay 
two  to  four  months  in  each  village  bringing  their  family  registers  up  to 
date  and  being  entertained  by  the  villagers  in  turn. 

As  a  class  Kjinbis  are  very  religious.  Unlike  Vanifis  and  other  high 
classes,  the  Kanbis  belong  to  many  sects,  BijmArgis,  Dadupantlus, 
Kabirpanthis,  Miidhavgamis,  Pranamis,  Kamanandis.  Shaivs,  Svami- 
nilrayans,  and  Vallabhdchdr3'as.  I'hey  worship  all  Hindu  grds  and 
goddesses,  and  respect  Musalm^n  saints.  'Jhough  m^tv  few  keep 
images  in  their  houses,  they  often  visit  the  temples  of  their  sects. 
They  are  careful  to  respect  Brahmans  and  their  spiritual  leaders  and 
to  give  grain  in  charity  to  the  poor  of  the  village  and  to  travellers. 


1  In  8omo  cases  the  otficos  of  ughrdtddr  and  viuhhi  nro  held  by  one  person.  Mukhi 
for  police  patt^l  is  a  north  Gujarit  that  is  an  Ahmcddbi^d  and  Kaira  word.  It  is  not 
used  in  Broach  or  in  i'urat. 

'  Certiiin  families  in  each  Kanbi  villaj;e  lioar  the  ivame  of  m/ttffffdrjt  becanse  in 
former  times  th(>y  set  their  matii  or  signature  to  a  bond  rendering  themselves 
answerable  for  the  Government  revenue.  At  present  the  headnian  nf  a  Eaubi 
Narvddari  or  Bhii^duri  village  is  chosen  from  amongst  the  m/itddiirs.  If  none  of  the 
mafdddt'H  is  lit  for  the  post  an  ontpider  is  appointed,  i^ome  of  the  matdddrs  ii'ithoiit 
filling  luiy  woik  are  entiLleil  to  a  sliarc  of  tne  olfice  pcniuisites. 
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red  J'ice,  flowers,  a  nipee,  a  few  copper  pice,  a  lamp  fed  with  clarified 
butter,  some  molasses^  some  cocoa-kcmel,  and  a  piece  of  the  waist- 
cloth  of  a  mm  whose  children  are  all  alive.  These  things  are  taken 
away  in  the  morning.  The  silver  and  copper  coins  are  melted  along 
with  other  similar  coins  and  made  into  an  anklet  or  wTistlet  for  the 
child,  and  the  piece  of  the  waistcluth  is  made  into  vl  jah/tla  or  small 
coat.  On  the  morning  of  the  tenth  day  the  woman  bathes,  but  con- 
tinues impure  for  twenty-five  days  more  in  the  case  of  a  son  and  for 
thirty  days  in  the  case  of  a  daughter.  On  the  morning  of  the  thirty- 
fifth  or  foi'tieth  diiy  she  bathes,  worships  the  snn  the  well  and  tbe 
door-post,  and  is  pure.  Four  or  five  months  after  the  birth  the  woman 
is  sent  to  her  husband^s  house.  The  woman's  father,  besides  making 
presents  of  cash  ornaments  and  clothes  to  the  child  and  its  mother, 
gives  the  child  a  cradle,  a  small  mattress,  and  pillows.  Except  that 
the  name  is  fixed  by  the  family  astrologer,  no  naming  ceremony  is 
performed.  The  child  is  nameil  on  the  sixth  or  twelfth  day  or  on  a 
lucky  day  in  the  first  second  or  third  month.  Four  boys  in  the  case 
of  a  boy,  or  four  girls  in  the  case  of  a  girl,  roi'k  the  child  in  a  pieee  of 
cloth  and  the  father's  sister  names  tlie  child.  The  father's  sister 
receives  a  robe  or  8adi,  a  piece  of  silk  for  a  bodice,  and  from  Re.l  to 
Rs.  2  in  cash. 

Instead  of  the  Brahmanic  thread  Kanbis  wear  a  rosary  of  beads  made 
of  the  stem  of  the  lasil  plant.  Some  time  when  they  are  between  seven 
and  eleven  years  old  both  boys  and  girls  are  taken  to  the  religious  head 
or  guru  who  binds  the  rosary  round  the  ne<:'k  of  the  novice.  Besides  a 
day's  food  the  guru  receives  about  Rs.  2  as  the  initiation-fee.  The  offer 
of  marriage  comes  from  the  girl's  father.  If  the  bo\''s  father  accepts 
the  offer  the  girl's  father's  family-priest  accompanied  by  a  barber  goes 
to  the  boy's  house,  where,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  guests,  the 
boy  worships  a  Granpati  painted  in  red  on  a  low  wooden  stool.  The 
boy's  brow  is  marked  with  red  powder,  and  he  is  given  a  turban  a  coC(.>a- 
nut  and  a  ru^)ce.  Opium  water  kasnmha  is  handed  to  the  male  guests, 
and  sweetmeats  dry  dates  and  1x!t.e1nuts  to  the  female  guests.  Cash 
presents  are  made  to  the  priest  and  tlie  barber,  and  a  dinner  is  given  to 
the  family.  Betrotlials  may  be  broken  at  any  time  before  marriage. 
If  the  betrothal  is  broken  by  the  boy's  father  the  girl's  father  gets 
back  tlie  amount  he  has  paid,  but  if  the  girl's  father  breaks  off  the 
engagement  none  of  the  betrothal  money  is  returned.  As  a  rule,  the 
amount  to  be  paid  to  the  bridegroom  is  settled  at  the  time  of 
betrothal.  The  amount  varies  according  as  the  parties  are  of  family 
kulia  or  of  no-family  akulia,  A  bridegroom  of  high  family  gets  a 
dowry  of  from  Rs.  1000  to  Rs.  2000,  while  a  no-family  bride- 
groom has  to  pay  from  Rs.  500  to  Rs.  1000  to  the  bride.  Land- 
lords or  pdfiddrs  marry  their  daughters  before  they  are  eleven,  and 
the  ordinary  peasant  Kanbis  between  eleven  and  sixteen.  As  Kanbis 
of  good  family  never  marry  their  daughters  to  families  of  low  social 
position,  they  find  it  difficult  to  get  husbands  for  their  girls,  and  in 
some  cases  the  bride  is  older  than  the  bridegroom. 

The  marriage-day  is  fixed  by  the  Brdhman  astrologer.  About  a 
week  before  the  marriage-day,  at  the  houses  both  of  the  bride  and  the 
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gives  moksses  and  water  to  the  bridegroom  and  liis  party  to  drink,  and 
is  pjiid  a  riij  ee  by  the  bridegroom^s  father.  The  bridegroom  and  his 
pai-ty  are  conducted  with  mus.c  to  a  house  which  is  set  ajjart  for  them, 
and  tbe  bride^s  relatiouB  return  to  the  bride's  liousc.  About  an  hour 
later  three  or  four  female  relat'ons  of  the  bride,  among  them  her  sister 
or  her  brother's  wife,  go  with  music  to  the  bridegroom's  lodging. 
They  take  airo  or  wheat- flpm*  mixetl  with  clarified  butter  and  bugar 
and  give  live  pinches  of  it  to  the  bridegroom  to  eat.  The  bridegroom 
oats  the  siro  and  gives  about  Rs.  3  to  the  bride's  sister  or  brothei*'s  wife. 
About  eight  or  ten  in  the  evening  of  tlie  marri:ige-day,  the  bridegroom 
and  his  relations  go  with  music  to  the  bride's  house.  At  the  entrance 
the  bridegroom  is  received  by  the  bride's  mother  who  shows  him  a 
miniature  plough,  arrow,  pestle,  and  churnst:ill.  He  is  led  to  the 
marriage-booth  where  he  sits  on  a  wooden  stool,  and^  with  the  help  of 
the  family-jmests  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  worshi[)s  Ganjati. 
After  the  worship  the  bride,  dressoil  in  ornaments  and  clothes  presented 
to  her  by  her  mother's  brother,  is  brought  in  and  set  by  her  mother's 
brotlier  on  a  stool  op]X)s!te  the  bridegroom.  The  parents  of  the  bride 
then  worship  Ganpjiti  and  the  gi*eit  toe  of  the  br.degroom's  right  foot. 
Wreiths  of  red  thread  are  thrown  round  the  necks  of  the  bride  and  the 
bride^rroom.  Their  hands  are  joined  and  over  their  liands  a  piece  of 
cloth  is  thrown.  The  hems  of  their  clothes  are  t  o«l  together  and  their 
feet  are  washed  with  water.  In  the  central  squai-e  or  chori  a  fire 
is  lighted,  and  clarified  butter  barley  and  sesame  are  ofEered  to  it. 
AV.th  the  r  hands  one  upon  another  the  couple  walk  together  four  times 
round  the  fire.  Tlie  bride  and  bridegroom  then  feed  e:ich  other  w,th 
coarse  whe.it-flour  mixed  with  clarified  butter  and  molasses  served  by 
the  bride's  mother.  After  he  has  finished  eating,  the  bridegroom 
catches  his  mother-in-law's  robe  and  does  not  loosen  his  hold  till  he  has 
received  a  handsome  present.  The  bridegroom  in  his  turn  pays  about 
Rs.  3  to  the  briile's  younger  brother  or  sister.  The  bride  and  the 
bridegroom  worship  Gan|  ati  and  the  ceremony  is  over.  The  bridegi-oom 
and  his  relations  then  go  to  their  lo<lging.  On  the  second  day  the 
opium-serving  ceremony  takes  ])lace.  The  bride's  m:ile  illations  go  with 
music  to  the  bridegroom's  house  where  kai<timha  or  oj^ium- water  is 
servcil.  Kesar  or  saffron  water  is  served  to  those  who  object  to  opium 
water.  The  bride's  relations  then  return  to  their  house  and  the  briOe- 
groom  and  his  relations  go  to  the  bride's  house  to  re.-eive  presents,  the 
vjilu^j  of  which  dcicnds  on  the  wealth  and  soc'al  jvosition  of  tlie  giver. 
The  br.de's  f.ither  then  mikes  presents  in  cash  or  in  clothes  to 
Bi^h mans,  his  family  birlx>r,  his  iMdh  or  gardener,  and  his  Kumbhar  or 
potter.  The  family-priest  of  the  bride  tlien  dips  his  hand  in  wet  kanki^ 
and  apples  it  to  the  coats  of  t  le  bridegroom's  male  lelat  ons.  The  br  de 
and  bridegioom  then  worship  the  marnage-lxwth  smd  goincarrs^s  with 
muse  to  the  bridegioom's  hou?ie  with  his  reljt.ons.  Befoie  they  start 
the  bride's  mother  worships  the  spokes  of  the  carriage- wheel  and  g'vea 
a  cocomut  to  be  crushed  by  the  wheels.  For  two  <lays  the  bridegioom's 
relat  ons  are  feasted  by  the  bride's  father  and  on  the  third  day  they  go 
to  their  village  >vith  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom.  After  entering  the 
house  the  br»de  and  bridegroom  worship  Ganpati  and  as  among  V^ni^s 
play  a  game  of  chance. 
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tlie  (aste.  Their  boys  generally  Icani  as  miuli  Giijardti  writ.ii^  aii<l 
reading  as  their  calling  re(iuires.  Few  parents  are  anxious  to  give 
their  ehiklren  much  schooling,and  very  few  have  risen  to  high  posit. ons 
as  jjleaders  or  in  Government  or  native  state  service. 

Sutha'rsor  Carpenters,  with  a  strength  of   123,948,  are  pretty 
evenly  tlistrlbuteJ  over   the  province.      They   belong   to   six  divisions 
Ahir,  Gujar,  MevAda,  Pancholi,  Marv^di,  and  Vaish.     Of  these  the 
PanchoUs  and  Vaishas  are  found  only  in  Gujarat    proper,  the  Gujars 
and  Mdr\'i4dis   in    Gujarat    Kdthiavdda   and    Kachh,   and   the   Ahirs 
only  in  Kachh.     The  Gujars,  Mevj^dsis,  Panchohs,  and  Vaishas  claim 
to  be  the  descendants  of  Vishvakarma    the  divine  world-builder,   the 
Vaishas  by  a  courtesan  or  res  hi/ a,  the  Gujars  by  a  woman  of  Gujardt,  the 
Mcvddas   by   a  woman   of  Mevdd,  and  the  Pancholis  by  a  woman  of 
Panchal  near  Delhi.    Two  at  least  of  these  derivations  are  only  meaning- 
makings.     The  high  position  of  the  Vaishas  seems  to  show  that  they 
are  not  the  offspring  of  a  courtesan   but  are  a  trace  of  the  old   Hindu 
division  of  Vaishya  or  Traders.    Similarly  the  low  ]X)sition  of  the  Panchdls 
supports  the  view  that  the  word  is  Panchuh  or  Panchkuli  the  same  as 
Panchas  that  is  the  half  of  Dasiis  or  only  one-quarter  pure  blood.     The 
Sldrvddi  Suthdrs  of  six  branches,  Bhilti,  Bombardi,  Chohan,  Rtithod, 
Solanki,  and  Tuar  claim  to   have  beenM^rvdd  Rajputs  ;  and  the  A'hir 
Suthdrs   of  six  tribes  Availya,   Bhala,  Chohdn,  Fagnishia,  Ghati,  and 
Phoilherya  claim  to  have  been  Ahir    Kshatris.     Both    Marvddis   and 
Ahirs   took  to   carpentry  when  Parshunim   resolve^l   to   destroy   the 
Kshatris.     The  Gujars  say  that  they  were  once  stone-masons  as  well  as 
cari  enters,  but  gave  uj)  stonecuttiug  because  of  an  attack  made  on  them 
when  Sidhrdj  Jaysing  ha<l  engaged  them  to  build  his  RudramAl.^     Their 
caste  has  they  say  a  thousand  sulxlivisions.-     Kxcept  that  the  other  five 
divisions   eat   food   cooketl  by  Vaishas   none  of   the   six  divisions  eat 
together  or  intermarry.    Of  the  four  divisions  Gujar,  Mev^da,  Pancholi, 
and  Vaish  found  in  Gujarat  pro]  er  the  A'ash    rank   highest  because 
they  do  not  eat  food  cooked  by  the  other  divisions,  because  they  wear 
the  Brahmanic  tin  cad,   and  bet^use  they  do   not   allow    their   widows 
to   marry.      The    Pancholis   rank  lowest    because  they  alone  ])re]aie 
oil-pesFcs,  luild  shi]  s,  and  do  other  wood  work  which  causes  the  loss 
of  animal  life.     Eesiiles  tiie  regular  c*a]penters,  some  Sai    tailors,  Kolis, 
Kumbh^rs,  and  'J  a]  cdhans  have  taken  to  car]  entry.     But  these  are  not 
recognised  as  true  carpenters,  as  in   the  religious  ceremonies  which  arc 
jerformed  after  building  a  house  or  a  tem^  le,  none  but  aSuthdr  by  birth 
can  take  a  part. 

In  look  and  dress  Suthars  do  not  differ  from  Vdnis^s.  Many  own 
good  houses.  Except  a  few  in  the  wilder  parts  of  Surat  who  drink 
liquor  and  privately  eat  fish  and  the  flesh  of  goats,  they  live  on  vegetable 
food  and  abstain  from  liquor. 

*  A  book  OD  their  caste  called  Visbvalcarma  says  that  about  3000  years  ago  when  their 
caste  was  formed  their  ancestors  washed  regularly,  repeated  the  most  sacred  gdyatri  or 
Kun  text,  and  performed  other  ceremonies  like  Brflhmans,  and  like  them  were  divided  into 
families  ijotraa  and  branches  ihnkhdf, 

'  Among  these  subdivisicms  are  Abisnds,  Ag.'iriis,  Bakraniis,  Bhardiyds,  Dudhaids,  Qhar- 
valias,  LimboaiAs,  PinavAs,  VaddmAs,  and  Vr^gadi^s.  These  are  now  family  camcs 
rather  than  clan  or  tril  e  divisions. 
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first  giving]:  of  eookcil  food  takes  place  when  the  ch'ld  is  six  months  old. 
Of  the  six  divisions  of  Suthdrs  the  Vaish  and  the  Mevtidds  in  nortli 
Gujjir^t  wear  the  Brdhmanic  threa<l.  The  tliie:ul  ceremony  is  per- 
formeil  with  full  Brahmanic  litcs.  The  Suthars^  niariia^e  enstoms 
*  do  not  differ  from  those  of  Vilnias  and  Kanbis.  Girls  arc  marrial 
before  eleven  and  boys  before  sixteen.  Among  tho  Vaish  and  among 
the  Mevailds  in  north  Gujarat  widow-marriage  polygamy  and  divorce 
ate  not  allowe^l ;  among  the  rest  the  widows  are  allowcvl  to  marry, 
divorce  is  granted,  and  polygamy  practised.  During  the  seventh 
month  after  a  woman*8  first  conception  the  lapfilling  is  performed. 
Suthdrs  burn  their  dead  with  the  Bame  ceremonies  as  Vdnids  and  Kanbis. 
The  nearest  relations  of  the  deceased  remain  impure  for  twelve  days. 
Shraddha  ceremonies  are  performed  for  four  days  from  the  tenth  to  the 
thirteenth  day  after  death.  Oastepeople  are  feasted  on  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  days. 

Caste  disputes  among  the  several  divisions  are  settled  either  by  a 
headman  or  jiatel  or  by  a  few  leading  men  at  a  meeting  of  all  the 
men  of  the  caste.  No  fee  is  levied  on  an  outsider  who  takes  to 
carpentry.  Carpenters  who  work  on  the  dark  fifteenth  of  any  Hindu 
month  are  fined,  and  those  who  work  as  shoemakers  are  excommuni- 
cated. Suthars  send  the'r  boys  to  school  and  one  of  them  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Bombiy  University.  Suthars  especially  in  cities  and  large 
towns  aie  a  fairly  prosperous  class. 
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with  Gujjar,  Kachhela,  or  Turner  ChAi-ans.  The  Chafrans,  both  me 
and  women,  are  a  tall  good-looking  fair-skinned  race.  /The  men  ar 
like  Rajputs  strong  and  well-ma»le.  They  wear  the  moustache  an 
long  whiskers,  and  in  central  Gujarat  they  wear  the  beariHU  Some  hav 
the  haT  of  the  head  cut  at  the  temples.  The  Gujjars  speak  Gujardt 
the  Kachhelds  Kachhi  or  Gujarati  or  Ahiri,  the  Mdrus  AWrv^i  o 
Gujardti,  and  the  Turners  Kachhi  or  Gujarat'.  A  few  live  in  houses  on 
or  two  storeys  high  with  brick  walls  and  tiled  roofs,  but  most  live  i: 
mud  huts  with  thatcheil  roofs.  Their  ordinary  fooil  is  wheat  or  mille 
breail  rice  and  pulse.  In  Rewa  Kdntha  Palanpur  and  Kachh,  on  holiday 
or  when  they  can  afford  it,  besides  the  ordinary  food  grains,  they  eat  th 
flesh  of  sheep  goats  antelope  hare  and  partridge,  and  fish  except  in  Kachh 
In  Kdthidvdda  some  Chdrans  who  are  the  devotees  of  a  goddess  eat  th 
flesh  of  sheep  and  goats  when  the  animals  are  sacrificed.  In  Palanpur  tw^ 
or  three  he-buffaloes  are  sacrificed  on  Dasara  Day,  and  the'r  blood  i 
drunk  by  a  Chdran  woman.  All  Chdrans  eat  opium  and  except  in  cen 
tral  Gujardt  drink  liquor.  A  man^s  dress  consists  of  a  pair  of  trousers 
and,  over  the  trousers  a  waistcloth,  a  jacket,  a  loose  short  cotton  coat 
and  a  Rajput-like  turban  or  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth  four  cubits  lon^ 
wound  round  the  head.  A  woman  dresses  in  a  petticoat,  or  in  Rewj 
Kdntha  a  pair  of  trousers,  a  bodice  or  a  jacket,  a  robe,  and,  except  ii 
central  Gujardt  among  those  who  are  not  connected  with  Rajput  fami 
lies,  a  black  woollen  blanket  over  the  head.  Among  men  the  well-to-d* 
wear  a  silver  anklet  on  the  left  foot,  gold  finger-rings,  a  gold  necklac< 
and  gold  ear-rings.  In  the  Panch  Mahals  no  Chdran  woman  wears  ivor 
bracelets.  Well-to-do  women  wear  silver  wristlets,  silver  anklets,  j 
silver  or  gold  necklace,  a  gold  nose-ring,  and  gold  or  silver  ear-rings 
Except  that  they  are  fewer  in  number  and  poorer  in  value,  a  poo: 
woman^s  ornaments  are  the  same  as  those  of  a  well-to-do  woman.  Tb 
Panch  Mahdl  Kachhelds  are  poor,  untidy,  and  dirty.  In  other  part; 
they  are  described  as  clean  and  neat,  both  in  their  dress  and  dwelfings 
and  are  manly  and  independent  in  their  bearing,  /Xtew  are  thrifty  am 
'<;-t>  hardworkm^,  but  most  especially  those  who  are  bards,  are  idle  anc 
given  to  opiumTA  Chdran  women  are  allowed  much  freeilom,  and  ii 
former  times  observed  the  practice  of  going  in  a  body  outside  of  th( 
village  to  meet  and  escort  distinguished  visitors.  They  are  supposed  U 
liave  Bupernatiiral  power,  and  in  Kachh  are  even  now  addressed  by  th( 
lower  classes  as  Mother  or  Goddess  Mother.^  Several  of  the  most 
populai'  goddesses  of  north  Gujardt  are  the  spirits  of  Chdran  womei 
who  sacrificed  themselves  to  guard  the  privileges  of  their  caste. 


'  Some  Ch&ran  women  were  traveUing  in  the  Chunvil  to  the  west  of  Kadi  in  nortl 
Gujar&t  when  the  Kolis  attacked  and  plundered  them.  One  of  the  women  namec 
Bahuchara  snatched  a  sword  from  a  boy  who  attended  her,  and  with  it  cut  off  both  hei 
breasts.  She  immediately  perished.  Her  sisters  Bhut  and  Bal&l  also  committed  snicid< 
and  they  as  well  as  Bahachara  became  Devis.  Shri  BahucharAjl  is  worshipped  in  th( 
Chunv&l,  Bhnt  M&ta  at  Amej  near  Eot,  and  Bal&l  Devi  at  Bikalkua,  about  fifteen  milei 
south  of  Sihor.  R&s  M41a,  II.  90.  According  to  the  east  K&thi4vi(fa  Kachhela  Ch&ranj 
who  within  the  last  fifteen  years  have  settled  in  Hilol  near  P&vafgadh  in  the  Pand 
Mahils  the  nine  lakhs  of  Mit&s  or  Mothers  were  all  unmarried  Chiran  girls.  It  wai 
because  the  famous  E&lika  M^ta  of  P«iv4gadh  top  was  a  Ch&ran  woman  of  the  Nesdi 
olan  that  these  Ch&raiis  came  from  Eithiiy&da  and  settled  in  H&lol. 
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hchar  zaniin.  The  ordinary  fr/(/;u  went  no  f  uvtlior  than  a  cut  on  the  arm 
with  the  htfdr  or  crease;  the  forearms  of  those  wlio  weie  in  the  hab't  of 
becoming  security  had  j^enei-ally  jfcveral  cuts  from  the  elbow  downwards. 
The  Chilians,  Ix^tli  men  and  women,  wounded  th(;mselves,  eomm:tt<?d 
suicide  and  murdered  their  relations  with  the  most  (•o]nplele  self-devotion. 
The  guardian-st<ines  or  pdliyns  which  are  siaUeied  all  over  Kdthiavada, 
show  that  Charans  ])referrei\  death  to  dishonour,  and  that  even  women 
did  not  hesitate  to  kill  themselves  when  the  honour  of  the  famly  or 
tribe  was  concerned.^  Mr.  Ovans,  who  wivs  Survey  oilicer  in  Broach  in 
A.D.  182 0,  gives  the  following  details  of  a  case  of  Irdr/a  which  ha-l  taken 
place  a  few  years  before:  *In  IS\2  the  Marathiis  In-ought  a  bo<ly  of 
troops  to  impose  a  payment  on  the  village  of  Panchpii)Ia  in  the  Vilgia 
6ub-divislon  of  Br(^ach.  The  Uhdrans  resisted  the  demand,  but  linding 
the  Mardthds  determined  to  carry  their  ]>oint,  after  a  lemonstiance 
against  paying  any  kind  of  revenue  as  being  contrary  to  their  c  ecupa- 
tion  and  principles,  they  at  last  cut  the  throats  of  ten  young  children 
and  threw  them  at  the  feet  of  the  Marathiis,  exclaming,  These  are  our 
riches  and  the  only  payment  we  can  make.  The  Chilrans  were  imme- 
diately seizetl  and  confined  in  irons  at  Jambusar.  'J'he  putt  ng  of  their 
children  to  death  wa3  descriljcd  t<5  me  by  the  Charans  who  had 
committed  the  deed  as  a  praiseworthy  act.^  Mr.  Ovans  ailds  :  '  1  cannot 
clearly  comprehend  what  the  Chilians  are  in  regard  to  t*aste.  They 
Bay  they  ai*c  l)etter  than  Bhiits  because  they  give  no  security.  They 
recite  impromptu  verses  and  call  themselves  Devputras  or  God-children » 
They  claim  as  their  chief  duty  the  reciting  of  blessings  (and  curses).^ 

As  was  the  case  with  the  BluU  and  the  Brdhman  the  source  of  the 
Ch^ran^s  power  lay  in  the  widespread  fear  that  a  Charan's  blood 
brought  ruin  on  him  who  caused  the  blood  to  l)e  spilt.  The  ground  o£ 
this  fear  was  the  belief  that  the  ghosts  of  Bhdts,  Brdhmans,  and 
Charans  are  sj^cc-ally  terrible.  How  strong  was  the  dread  of  a  Chdran 
ghost  is  shown  by  the  Chrtran  suicide  Bahuchara  Ixcoming  one  of  the 
most  dreaded  and  therefore  most  popular  goddesses  in  north  Gujardt. 
In  all  tliiee  classes,  Bhdts  l^rdhmans  and  Charans,  the  reason  why  their 
ghosts  are  specally  dreaded  is  that  the  caste.^  are  ])ol-eved  to  IxJ possess- 
ed. Some  have  thought  that  the  Charans'  fa'rness  ol!  skin,  male  more 
notable  in  the  case  of  the  women  by  the  wearing  of  bla(^,k,  heli;ed  the  belief 
in  their  ghostliness.  Only  to  a  very  limited  extent  can  this  ho  true. 
Nor  can  the  Charans'  sanctity  l>e  traced  sim]>ly  to  their  eomu^ction  with 
the  worshipful  ayw.  The  man  and- prol>ably  the  original  reason  for 
the  belief  that  the  Cluiran  was  jiossessed  T\'as  the  reckless  daring  with 
which,  as  the  Kilthiilvu da  tombstones  show,  lx)th  men  and  women  thi-ew 
their  lives  away  in  defence  of  the  cattle  and  villages  entrusted  to  their 
charge.     That  respect  for  his  ready  self-sacrifice  was  a  chief  element 


*  Near  the  entrance  of  almost  every  village  in  Kdthiavada  stand  giiarJian- stones 
or  p(/lii/tU  which  have  been  *et  up  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  Chdran  meu  and 
women,  who  usually  with  success  have  perfornie<l  trdtj'i  to  prevent  the  carrying  oif  or 
to  recover  the  cattle  of  the  village  from  the  prcdutory  Kilthi^.  'J'he  name  of  tlic 
Chaiau,  the  date,  and  the  reason  for  committing  fnif/a  are  er.graviid  on  the  stone,  while 
a  rude  sculpture  marks  the  way  in  which  the  frdt/a  was  performed.  Men  are  shown  on 
horseback  wounding  themselves  with  a  swonl  or  spear  ;  and  women  running  a  knife 
through  their  arm,  =  Mr,  Ovaus'  Survcv  L^oik  of  A.D.  1817. 
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consuUation  with  the  caste] »coplo.  Breaches  of  caste  rules  are  ]uni shed 
by  line,  and  eatiiijjc  with  forbiihlen  i>orsoiis  by  cxcomiuiniicat'on.  An 
excommunicated  person  is  re-admitted  after  he  has  feasted  the  caste- 
peoi)!e.  The  Charans  sendjjieir  boys  to  school  when  a  school  is  available 
in  tlieir  town  or  village.  In  other  ])laces  the  boys  are  taught  bardic 
Bon«;'i5^  Like  the  Bhats  the  Clidi*ans  are  a  fallino;  class. 

Gandhraps  or  Mus'cians  numlxrin^  152  are  found  mostly  in  south 
Gujaiiit.  They  have  entercl  the  ])rovince  from  the  north  and  say 
that  they  were  originally  Nd^r  Bnihmans  of  the  Cliitrinla  division. 
Tnices  of  a  northern  or!«2:in  reman  in  the  men^s  ]oi\<y  and  ilowini*;  turl>ans 
and  in  the  coverlets  with  which  the  women  swathe  themselves  when 
they  txo  out  of  doors.  Both  men  and  women  are  far.  Thev  live  in 
nriddle  class  houses.  They  eat  all  sorts  of  prain  and  absta'n  from  flesh  or 
fish.  They  do  not  drink  liquor  Init  smoke  and  snufE  tobacco.  They 
])lay  on  various  musical  instruments  and  accompany  dancino;  <x\rU  in  all 
their  performances.  From  this  source  they  eke  out  a  monthly  income 
of  Rs.  3  to  Ks.  15.  They  wear  theBi-dhman  threa<l  and  their  priests 
are  Audich  Brdhmans.  In  their  ceremonies  at  birth  threa<l-j»irdin^ 
marria<^e  and  death  they  do  not  differ  from  Binhmans.  Owinp^  to  the 
smallness  of  their  numlK^r^  marriage  is  allowed  and  practised  amono;  the 
children  of  brothers  and  sisters.  Divorce  and  widow  man'iajjc  are  not 
allowed.  They  respect  all  Hindu  ^ods  some  amono^  them  lx*'n«:  Shaivs 
and  others  Vaishnavs.  They  have  no  headman  and  all  social  disputes 
are  settled  at  a  mass  meetings  of  the  male  meml)ers  of  the  caste.  They 
do  not  send  their  boys  to  school  and  take  to  no  new  pursuits  and  are  on 
the  whole  a  falling;  class. 

Targala^S  or  Bhava'ya'P,  tliat  is  performers  of  hhavdis  or 
comedies,  with  a  strength  of  12,889,  are  found  mostly  in  north  Gujarat. 
They  are  sa'd  to  be  the  descendants  of  one  A  sit  an  Audich  Brahman 
or  a  Sonar  who  lived  in  the  village  of  Unja  iifty-six  miles  north  of 
Ahmeddbad.  According  to  their  story  A  sit  was  the  family  priest  of 
Himjila  the  Kanbi  paid  or  head  of  iho  \'illa^e.  At  that  time  the 
Emperor  Farrukhsiyar  (a.d.  17 U5- 17 ID)  ordered  Ilimala  to  send  him 
his  daughter's  eyeballs.  Himdla  refused  and  the  Emj>eror  brought 
an  army  against  Unja.  Himala  wj\s  summoned  before  the  EmjKJror  and 
on  being  askal  to  account  for  his  conduct  said  that  tlie  girl  in  his  house 
was  not  his  daughter  but  was  the  daughter  of  his  priest  Asit.  As* t  was 
called  to  verify  \^hat  Uimdla  ha-l  said  and  as  Asit  dcclarexl  llimala^s 
statement  to  l>e  true  he  was  told  to  dine  with  the  girl.  Asit  dined  with 
her  and  the  Emj)eror  went  away.  Asit  was  excommunicatc^l  by 
other  Audich  Brfihmans  for  dining  with  a  Kanbi  girl.  lie  was  a 
good  songster,  and  after  being  put  out  of  caste  he  lived  in  the  tem]>le  of 
the  village  goddess  and  supported  himself  by  singing  and  dancing. 
His  descendants  followed  his  profession.  The  Targalas  have  two 
divisions  the  Vyas  and  the  JUiavdyds  w*ho  do  not  eat  together 
or  intermarry.  Both  consider  they  have  the  right  to  w^ear  the 
Brahman  thread,  but  are  not  very  careful  about  wearing  it.  The 
Vyd^  do  not  eat  with  castes  lower  than  Kanbis  while  the  BhavaySs  eat 
with  KoUs.  The  men  are  fair  and  tall.  They  are  somewhat  feminine 
in  speech,  gait,  and  manner,  as  they  often  take  a  womau^s  i>art  in  their 
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pregnancy  the  lap-filling  ceremony  is  performed.  The  dead  are  buried. 
The  dead  body  is  carried  to  the  burial-ground  on  a  bamboo  bier  with 
a  cocoanut  hanging  from  each  of  the  four  ends.  Before  laying  the 
body  in  the  grave,  the  eyes  mouth  hands  and  feet  are  bathed  in  cocoa- 
nut  water.  On  the  third  day  a  pot  filled  with  water,  a  sweet  ball, 
and  a  lamp  fed  with  clarified  butter  are  placed  near  the  burial-ground. 
Death  ceremonies  are  performed  for  nine  days,  and  unmarried  children 
are  feasted  on  rice.  On  the  tenth  day  the  male  relations  shave  their 
moustaches.  Turis  cultivate  during  the  rains.  In  the  fair  season 
they  wander  playing  the  drum  called  turi,  and  singing  tales  half  prose 
half  verse  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  guitar  sdratigi.  Owing  to  the 
competition  of  the  Rdvalids  their  income  has  of  late  years  greatly 
fallen ;  and  they  are  now  a  poor  class.  Boys  of  seven  or  over,  go 
about  with  their  fathers.  They  have  a  headman  who,  with  the 
majority  of  the  men  present  in  a  caste  meeting,  settles  all  disputes 
and  questions  about  lending  and  borrowing.  Breaches  of  caste  rules 
are  punished  by  fines  which  are  spent  in  caste  feasts.  The  yearly 
expense  of  a  Turi  and  his  wife  and  two  children  varies  from  Rs.  30  to 
Rs.  60.  Their  earnings  as  players  vary  from  Rs.  20  to  Rs.  25.  The 
Gdrudas  teach  the  boys  to  read  and  write.  As  a  class  they  are  badly 
off. 
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SECTION  Vni.— PERSONAL  SERVANTS. 

Op  Personal  Servants  there  are  three  classes,  Dhobhis  or  washermen, 
Hajams  or  barbers,  and  Khavds  or  personal  attendants,  with  a  streng^ 
of  212,176  or  2*14  per  cent  of  the  Hindu  population.*     The  details  are : 


Hindu  Personal  Servants j  1891. 


Class. 

Ahmed- 

Kaira. 

1137 

13,>71 

71 

Pancb 
MahfilB. 

Broacb. 

fiitM»  '  Native 
^"'•t-    States. 

Baroda. 

ToUl. 

Dbobhis  ... 

HaJAins    ... 

1  Kbav&B     ... 

1231 

17,035 

753 

239 
8262 

•  •• 

721 

87,902 

1 

25    !      4957 

6264     >   66,490 

...       1  26,192 

1889 

31,557 

139 

11,199 

178,881 

•i7,Oi»6 

10,019 

14,629 

8501 

88,G24 

62{j9     1  96,630 

34,576 

213,176 

Among  almost  all  classes  of  Hindus  some  members  earn  their  living 
by  household  service.  In  a  few  rich  households  a  cook  and  ono  or  two 
other  family  sei'vants  are  kept.  Formerly  in  most  households  the 
women  of  the  family  washed  the  clothes,  drew  the  water^  swept  the 
rooms,  ground  the  corn,  cooked,  scoured  the  cooking  and  drinking 
vessels,  and  did  the  whole  house  work.  Of  late  years  in  cities  the 
employment  of  house  servants  has  come  to  be  thought  a  necessity  in 
families  whose  yearly  income  is  over  Rs.  2000.  A  Brdhman  cook 
besides  his  food  is  paid  Bs.  3  to  Bs.  5  a  month.  A  general  house 
servant,  in  caste  something  above  the  impure,  besides  food  is  paid  Bs.  2 
to  Bs.  4  a  month.  As  a  rule  Hindus  do  not  employ  any  personal  or 
body  servant.  In  well-to-do  families  the  elders  disapprove  the  fashion 
of  handing  house  work  to  servants.  They  say  that  the  younger  women 
sufEer  from  forms  of  ill -health  which  were  unknown  when  the  women 
of  the  feunily  did  the  whole  house  work. 

Dhobhis  or  Washermen,  from  dko  to  wash,  11,199  strong,  are 
found  in  every  town  and  city.  In  villages,  as  almost  every  family 
washes  its  own  clothes,  washermen  have  no  employment.  Except  that 
they  are  darker  they  differ  little  in  appearance  from  Kanbis.  They 
live  in  small  tiled  houses  with  walls  of  mud  or  brick  and  moii»r. 
Though  in  south  Gujarat  some  eat  fish  and  di-ink  liquor,  the  Dhobhi's 
ordinary  food  consists  of  millet  bread  rice  pulse  spices  and  sometimes 
vegetables.  Both  men  and  women  are  always  clad  in  white.  The  men 
wear  a  skullcap  a  waistcloth  and  a  jacket  or  a  cotton  coat ;  the  women 
weai'  a  cotton  3acket,  and  instead  of  a  silk  or  cotton  robe  a  waistcloth. 
The  waistcloth  is  worn  like  the  ordinary  robe,  except  that  it  is  pulled 
back  between  the  feet  somewhat  like  the  Mardtha  robe.  Dhobhis 
generally  wear  their  employers^  clothes,  as  the  proverb  says  Vholhina 
pdnch  pardya  The  Dhobhi's  five  are  foreign.^  Cotton  clothes  alone 
are  sent  to  the  wash.  Among  Hindus  cotton  coats  angarkhds, 
jackets    hadans,   shirts  peherans,    shouldercloths    pichodis,   coverlets 


'  The  census  figures  for  A. D.  1891  arc  Rpi)areutly  incorrect.  Dbobhis  in  Surat  wei© 
rctuniedat  1485  in  a.d.  1872  while  only  25  were  returned  in  1891  ;  Haj^ms  in  Broach  wera 
returned  at  3036  iu  ▲.!>.  1872  and  at  37,902  in  a.d.  ]891. 

'  The  five  arc  the  cap,  jacket,  coat^  waistcloth,  and  robe. 
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They  keep  the  oi-diiiaiy  Hindu  feast  days.  They  believe  in  sorcery 
T^itehcraft  and  omens  and  visit  popular  Hindu  places  of  pilgrimage. 
In  ELaira  during  their  holy  Paehusan  days  in  July-August  (Shrdvan) 
Shr^vaks  pay  Musalman  Dhobhis  fifty  to  a  hundred  rupees  accord- 
ing as  they  abstain  a  week  a  foi-tnight  or  a  month  from  work.  Thar 
sixth-day  marriage  pregnancy  and  death  ceremonies  are  the  same  as  those 
of  Hajdms.  They  allow  divorce  and  widow  marriage.  Caste  disputes 
are  settled  by  a  headman  in  consultation  with  the  men  of  the  caste 
assembled  at  a  special  meeting.  They  seldom  send  their  boys  to  school, 
and  on  the  whole  aie  fairly  off. 

Haja'niB  or  Barbers/  173,831  strong,  are  found  in  almost  every 
town  and  village  in  Gujardt.  Besides  a  few  Maiiithas  who  are  known 
as  Dakhanis  and  Ghatis  and  a  few  Purbids  from  Noi*th  India,  the 
Haj^ms  of  the  province  belong  to  five  main  divisions  Babars  or  JMUrvidis, 
Bhdtids^  Limbachi^s,  Malus,  and  MasuriiCs  or  Mataki^s.  Of  these 
divisions  the  Limbdchids  rank  highest.  They  allow  Bhdtia  Haj^uns 
to  smoke  out  of  their  pipes.  But  they  will  not  eat  with  any  other 
division.  None  of  the  divisions  intermai*ry  nor  do  they  eat  together 
except  that  all  will  eat  food  cooked  by  a  Limbdchia.  The  Limbdchi^ 
claim  descent  from  a  band  of  Ka3})uts  who  after  some  defeat  fled  for 
protection  to  their  goddess  Limach  in  Pattan.  The  goddess  saved  their 
lives  and  in  acknowledgment  they  took  her  name.  From  Pattan  they 
went  to  Chimpaner  and  from  Chitmpancr  they  spread  over  Grujardt. 
Among  the  Limb^chia  surnames  are  Bhatti,  Chandi-asara,  Ch&vda, 
Chohdn,  Ddbhi,  Gohel,  Parmdr,  Rdthod,  Solanki,  Udia,  and  Vak^i. 
They  are  still  found  in  large  numbers  in  Pattan,  and  the  Limbachids  in 
other  parts  of  the  province  occasionally  visit  their  goddess  Limach  in 
Pattan  and  pay  a  yearly  contribution  of  4  to  8  annas  to  the  temple  servant 
of  Limach  who  moves  about  the  province  collecting  their  contributions. 
Though  Limbachia  Haj&ms  allow  Bhdtia  Hajdms  to  smoke  out  of  their 
pipes  high  caste  Hindus  will  not,  at  least  in  central  Gujaidt,  drink  water 
brought  by  a  Bhdtia  Hajdm.  In  appearance  speech  and  dress  Hajdms 
do  not  differ  from  Luhdrs  or  Suthars.  One  saying  would  rank  the 
Hajdm  as  the  first  of  craftsmen,  without  whose  skill  the  finest  clothes 
and  the  costliest  ornaments  are  useless.  In  towns  they  live  in  small 
one-storied  houses  with  brick  walls  and  tiled  roofs,  and  in  villages  in 
houses  \vith  mud  walls  and  thatched  roofs.  Except  the  Masunas  of 
south  Gujardt  who  eat  goat^s  flesh  and  drink  liquor,  Hajdms  live  on 
the  ordinary  food-grains.  Some  of  them  take  opium  and  in  north 
Gujardt  opmm-water  or  hasumba.  As  a  class  barbers  are  fond  of 
pleasui*e  and  dissipation.  They  are  also  proverbially  talkative,  boastful, 
and  pretentious.     With  all  their  self-importance  and  in  spite  of  the 


*  The  barber  is  known  l)y  several  names :  Eajdm  from  tlic  Arabic  hajdm  to  cup ; 
Vdland  from  his  cutting  the  hair  or  val  ;  Qhotijo  from  his  healing  wounds  or  gha ;  and 
Matko  from  an  earthen  pot  matku  on  which  barlxr  boys  arc  taught  to  sliarc.  Of  tho 
origin  of  another  name  Vcfvdi-chaski  or  well-movers,  the  story  is  that  a  company  of 
barbers  held  a  picnic  outside  of  their  town.  They  stopi>xl  near  a  well  or  vdcdi  and  after 
the  picnic  they  found  that  the  water  made  such  excellent  bhang  or  hemp-liquor  that  they 
determined  to  carry  off  the  well,  and  binding  one  of  their  turbans  round  the  parapet 
polled  at  it  till  the  fumog  of  tho  liquor  passed  away. 
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batmen  who  have  sons  avoid  that  dav.    Tuesday  is  also  unlucky 
it  is  sacred  to  the  Mothers  or  Mdtds.    Debtors  get  shaved  on  WediieB* 
day  as  they  believe  this  helps  to  free  them  from  debt.    Wednesday  is 
on  this  account  called  Bandhivdn  no  dahddo  or  Bondsman^s  Day.     It 
is  unlucky   to  be  shaved  on  Saturday,  on  the  no-moon  or  fullmoon  of 
every  Hindu  month,  on  the  yeai-ly  or  monthly  death-day  of  a  member 
of  the  family,   and,   among    some    Brdhmans,  during   July-August 
or  Shrdvan,     In  a  house  where  a  child   is  ill  of  small-pox  the  neai-est 
relations  do  not  get  themselves  shaved   until   after  the   goddess   of 
small-pox    is  worshipped,  nor  do  the  neai'cst  relations  of  a  man  or 
woman  get  shaved  till  ten  days   after  a  death.     Well-to-do  townsmen 
get  themselves  shaved  twice  or  thrice  a  week  and  the   middle  classes 
once  a  week.    Villagers  are  shaved  twice  or  thrice  a  month.     The 
ordinary  fee  of  a  town  barber  is  J   anna  a  visit  in  the  case  of  a  boy  or 
widow  and  ^  aima  in  the  case  of  a  man.     Sometimes  the  barber  is  paid 
weekly  sometimes  yeai'ly.    In  villages  the  barber  is  paid   in  grain. 
When  a  man  is  on  his  death-bed,  as  a  preliminary  to  making  death- 
gfts,   his  head  except  the  topknot  chin  and   upjier  lip  are  shaved. 
When  a  man  becomes  an  ascetic  his  whole  head  and  his  face  except  the 
eyebrows  are  shaved.     On  the  tenth  day  after  a  death  the  men  and 
tne  widows  of  the  deceased^s  family  stock  are  shaved.     The   widows 
shave  the  head,  the  men  older  than  the  deceased  the  head   except  the 
topknot  and  the  face  except  the  eyebrows  and  the  chin,  and  the  younger 
men  the  head  except  the  topknot  and  the  face  except  the  eyebrows 
the  chin  and  the  upper  lip.     Among  high  caste  Hindus  men  who  have 
broken  caste  rules  by  eating  what  is  forbidden,  or  eating  with  forbidden 
castes,  or  by  doing  lorbiddeii  acts,  are  re-admitted  into  caste  after  they 
have  paid  the  necessaiy  fine  and  after  they  have  shaved  the  head,  except 
the  topknot  the  chin  and  the  upper  lip.     Shaving  the  hair  is  the 
highest  penalty  the  caste  can  inflict,  and  the  castepeople  are  stricter 
in  enforcmg  this  punishment  than  they  are  in  enforcing  the  fine. 
Cases  occur  in  which  men  become  outcastes  rather   than  submit  to  the 
disgrace  of  being  shaved  and  some  commute  this  part  of  the  punish- 
ment by  paying  an  additional  fine.    On  two  occasions,  when  a  child's 
hair  is  first  cut  and  befoi*e  a  boy  is  girt  with  the  Bi^hmanic  thread, 
the  barber  receives  presents  in  clothes  and  food  and  from  Rs.  2  to  Rs.  5 
in  cash.     At  marriages  it  is  the  barber^s  duty  to  rub  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  with  turmeric  and  for  this  he  receives  presents  of  clothes 
and  cash.     In   marriage    processions    the  barber  holds  a  large  red 
umbrella  or  a  flyflapper  chauri  over  the  heads  of   the  bride  and  the 
bridegroom.     Among  Bajputs  and  Kanbis  he  is  the   go-between  in 
marriage  arrangements,   and  among  most   Hindus  he  carries   to  the 
father  the  news  of  the  bii*th  of  a  male  child.    Among  central  Gujardt 
Pdtiddrs  the  burden  of  the  arrangements  both  at  weddings  and  at 
funerals  falls  on  the    Haj^m.     Among   Musalmdns   of  the   Bohora 
community  he  invites  the  guests  to  public  feasts.     He  is  also  a  torch- 
bearer,  and,   in  well-to  do  families,  often  serves  as  a  house  servant, 
sweeping  the  house,  prepaidng  the  beds,  cleaning  and  lighting  lamps, 
escorting  the  men   and  women  of  the  family,  and   shampooing  his 
master.     Some  are  also  employed  as  phards  or  lamplighters  in  the 
courts  of  native  chiefe  and  in  British  courts  of  justice.    The  Dholis  or 
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almost  promiiiouous  ooliabitation  coiitrolleil  either  by  the  authority  of 
the  chief  or  l)y  a  sense  of  propriety.  Aii  intrigue  with  a  Goli  is 
considered  tlisgracefiil  to  a  meml^er  of  another  class.  When  a  Goli 
is  found  with  child  bv  a  man  of  another  class,  her  mistress  forces 
her  to  declare  the  name  of  the  father,  who,  if  a  wealthy  person,  is 
compelled  to  i)ay  a  fine.  No  fault  is  imputed  to  the  woman.  The 
children  sw^cU  the  ranks  of  Golds  and  Golis,  who  in  process  of  time  rise 
to  the  position  of  Khavds  and  Khavdsans. 

In  appeaiTince  the  Khavds  are  like  well-to-do  Rajputs  and  Garasids 
and  in  some  cases  they  arc  remarkably  handsome.  Their  women  are 
like  Eajimt  w^omen  and  jire  sometimes  as  beautiful  as  the  wives  of  a 
Rajput  chief.  They  speak  Gujardti  and  in  Kaehh  Kachhi.  They  live 
in  brick  houses  of  one  or  two  stories  and  with  tiled  roofs.  Except  in* 
Ahmeddbdd,  l^esides  ordinary  grains  they  eat  flesh  and  fish.  They  eat 
the  goat,  sheej),  boar,  anteloiw,  spotted  deer,  and  hare,  and  among  birds 
fowls  lyartridges  and  quails.  Flesh  and  fish  are  eaten  by  the  well-to-do 
for  their  every-day  food  and  by  the  poor  on  holidays.  In  Kdthiavdd 
fish  is  not  eaten  in  the  evening.  They  drink  liquor  and  take  opium. 
Both  men  and  women  dress  like  Rajputs.  The  men  wear  the  beard  and 
moustache  and  some  cut  the  hair  of  their  temi)les.  They  are  personal 
attendants  on  Rajput  chiefs  and  Gardbids,  cultivators,  and  day-labourers. 
As  personal  servants  they  are  employcnl  in  indoor  service  in  ^king  care 
of  the  chiefs  and  his  relatives'  clothes,  filling  their  pipe,  making  their 
Ijeds,  arranging  the  furniture,  and  helping  them  to  bathe  and  dress. 
In  former  times  the  inferior  servants  or  Golas  used  sometimes  to 
accompany  the  corpse  of  their  chief  to  the  funei-al  pile  and  bum 
themselves  with  it.  When  their  widowed  mistress  breaks  her  bracelets 
the  maids  break  theirs  but  afix^rAvards  get  fresh  ones.  They  receive 
food  lodging  and  clothes,  and,  if  their  jwsition  in  the  family  entitles 
them  to  it,  ornaments  also  but  no  money.  As  their  duties  are  light 
and  as  all  their  w^ants  are  supplied  by  their  masters^  who  defray  the 
expenses  cunnected  \dt\\  their  births  marriag'cs  and  deaths,  they  are  well 
off.  Some  of  them  become  personal  favourites  and  with  a  weak  chief 
acquire  considerable  power,  amassing  wealth,  building  fine  houses,  and 
wearing  rich  clothes.  Mem  Mavji  and  Rdghav  in  Nav^nagar,  Laddho 
Kachro  and  Gujju  in  Gondal,  and  Madhu  in  Bhuvnagar  are  men  of 
this  class  who  rose  to  much  power. 
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lived  in  villages  protected  by  almost  impassable  thorn  fences  and  levied 
contributions  from  the  districts  round,  planningr,  if  refused,  re^lar 
night  attacks  and  dividing  the  booty  according  to  recognized  rules?  As 
they  had  been  almost  entirely  uncontrolled  bv  the  Marathds,  at  tbe 
beginning  of  British  rule  the  Chunviihya  Kolis  more  than  once,  in 
A.D.  1819  and  1825,  rose  in  revolt.  On  their  second  rising  their  hedgesB 
and  other  fortifications  were  removed  and  their  power  as  an  organised 
body  of  plunderers  was  crushed.  Among  them  are  still  (a.d.  Ib97) 
men  of  unruly  and  criminal  habits,  but  as  a  class  they  have  for  years 
settled  as  cultivators  and  labourers. 

Kha^nts"  or  Borderers  are  found  mostly  in  Kdthidv^d  and  Rewa 
Knntlia.  As  their  name  implies,  they  are  a  wild  tril)e,  in  appearance 
and  condition  little,  if  at  all,  different*  from  hhils.  Their  chiefs  who 
are  known  by  the  title  of  Mer  claim  to  be  descended  fi*om  a  Bhati 
Rajput.*^  One  of  their  early  leaders  Dliiindh  Kh^nt  was  the  son  of 
Sonang  iler  and  is  said  to  have  coniiueiod  Dhandhuka,  and  to  have 
founded  Dhandhalpur  in  the  Panclull  in  K?ithiAvad.  Another  leader 
Patal  Klijint  is  said  to  have  conquered  Pctlitd.  Their  most  famous 
leader  was  Jesa  or  Jcf^'ng,  by  \^iose  help  the  emiwror  Muhammad 
Toghlak  (a.d.  1330)  took  Jundgadh  from  i'akhengjir.^  In  return  for 
their  help  tho  emperor  is  ^aid  to  have  l)estcweA  on  the  Khilnts  the  hill 
of  Gimdr  and  the  twentv-four  villag-es  of  Bilkha  Chovisi.     A  hundred 


attacking  a  villugc  the  chkf  leader  fj^iardcd  t1u>  pasFcs  and  \\U  lieutenant  led  Uie  men 
against  the  town.  Their  attacks  wore  always  at  night  and  by  ^urprLKC.  The  Kolis'  anus 
were  the  matchlock  sword  and  sptar.  They  did  n(t  j^ractise  with  the  bow  and  arrow  and 
were  less  skilled  in  throwing  the  curvul  stick  or  katdr  than  the  lihils  of  Rdjpipla.  The 
X'aMr  was  in  shape  like  a  very  crookc<l  haudUss  ^abre.  It  wan  made  of  the  hardest  and 
heaviest  wood.  Though  not  skilful  as  the  Ri'ijpi]>la  nhils,  whose  children  could  knock 
cnet  hares  and  birds,  the  Chuuval  Koli.>*  (^mld  ht'>p  and  laM>e  a  man  from  thirty  to  forty 
yards  off.  Before  great  fights  some  of  the  best  warriow  were  chosen  and  dressed  in  a 
full  suit  of  chain  armour.  Those  thus  chosen  never  tunied  their  back  on  the  enemy  or 
if  ihey  did  were  for  ever  disgraced.  The  armour  was  made  of  small  rings  linked 
together  with  scales  of  iron  or  brass  for  the  Iwick  breait  and  nides.  It  was  in  three  pieces, 
the  flrst  for  the  legs  fastened  to  the  waist,  the  second  sheltering  the  body,  the  third  the 
head  and  face,  leaving  a  fimall  vent  for  the  m(mLh%nd  eyes.  Under  the  armour  was  a 
very  thick  quilted  cotton  tunic.  The  hors.^  was  always  covered  with  a  defence  of  hide 
or  bamboo  that  covered  cvet\-  jmrt  of  the  animal  hanging  down  like  the  flaps  of  a  tabic 
cover  nearly  to  the  ground,  fo  that  the  rider  conl  1  not  t<uicli  the  horse's  sides  and  managed 
him  cnly  by  the  bit.  The  nrniour  was  a  sure  defence  against  sp«.ar  sword  or  arrow,  but 
was  useless  against  shot.  It  was  too  heavy  t >  be  worn  excei>t  at  the  time  of  tighting.  At 
other  times  it  was  generally  carried  on  eamel-baek.     Bom.  i\o\.  Sel.  X.  78. 

I  The  live-stock  taken  beh^nged  to  the  chief  ;  coin  all  but  a  little  belonged  to  the 
chief,  and  other  articles  as  cloth  and  grain  belonged  t'>  the  captors. 

-  The  KhAnt  Kolis  of  G invar,  who  are  of  \yax\,  Sindhi  extraetion,  may  have  taken  their 
name  from  Kant  tlie  old  name,  as  in  Ptolemv's  (a.d.  100)  Kanthi,  for  the  shore  of  KocUh. 
Compare  R4s  MAla,  II.  26S. 

'  Pdtoji  Bhiti  has  the  following  verse  on  the  marriage  of  a  Khdnt  maiden  with  a  Khatri  : 
Jag  Jcahe  Jesalmer,  atalihaJ  vidt  parno  hhil  PatJawani ;  Khairi  Pdiai^  Khdnt ;  The 
world-famous  Jesalmer,  of  exceeding  great  strength,  married  the  Bhil  Padmani ;  Khatri 
Patal  (married)  the  Khdnt.     Colonel  J.  W.  Watson. 

"*  The  following  verse  commemorates  these  achievements:  DAnrMrftf  2>A<?w<fAi#ito /tyo, 
Pdtale  lidho  Pelad ;  Jaaiae  amVi  jnno  li/yo,  Maker i  Mehar  Ran  ;  Dhflfndh  took 
Dhandhuka  ;  Pital  ttwk  PeUd  ;  Jasiye  took  th(»  ancient  fortress  ;  Mer  R4na  took  Mahert 
Pelod  is  PetUd  j  KcTthis  ^fers  and  (jthers  almost  alway«»  omit  the  t ;  Jundgadh  is  also 
called  in  poetry  the  ancient  fortress  Gadh  Juno  instead  of  JuniTgadh.  Martieri  is  Mabiiri, 
ft  village  under  Junigatjli,    Colonel  J.  W.  Watsou. 
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the  upper  en«l  drawn  over  tho  shoulder.  The  robe  hardly  reaches  the 
knee,  but  allows  extreme  freedom  for  work  in  the  rioe  field.  The 
general  ornament  with  men  is  a  tdvij  or  amulet  case  with  or  without 
a  charm,  bound  by  a  silk  cord  round  the  right  arm  just  above  the 
elbow  or  round  the  neck.  Well-to-do  Koli  women  wear  gold  nose 
rings  and  studs,  ivory  bracelets  and  glass  bangles,  and  silver  tdki  or 
armlets.     Poor  women  wear  wooden  bracelets. 

Among  well-to-do  Kolis  jnvdr  Sorghum  vulgare  in  the  south 
and  bajro  Pinnesetum  toiphoideum  in  the  north  are  the  staple  food 
grains.  The  jiivar  or  bdjro  bread  is  occasionally  changed  for  khichadi 
or  rice  and  split  pulse  boiled  together  with  condiments.  Dishes  of 
split  pulse  and  vegetables  are  eaten  with  bread.  Among  forest  and 
hill  Kolis  the  ordinary  food  varies  with  the  different  seasons  of  the  year. 
In  the  cold  months  November  to  March  it  consists  of  bread  roila 
made  of  Indian  corn  or  other  coarse  grain  such  as  band  Panieum 
spicutum,  with  split  pulse  of  adad  Phaseolus  mungo.  Sometimes 
they  eat  khichadi,  a  mixture  of  coarse  rice  and  split  pulse  of  adad 
or  mag  Phaseolus  radiatus  boiled  together  with  condiments.  In  the 
hot  season  (April  to  June)  when  they  are  short  of  grain,  they  eat 
mahiida  Bassia  latifolia  flowers  boiled  alone  or  with  a  little  Indian 
com  flour,  and  acidulated  with  green  or  dry  mango  or  dried  jujube 
berries.  In  this  season  is  also  eaten  a  porridge  of  Indian  com  flour  and 
buttermilk.  In  the  rainy  season  they  live  on  wild  fruit  and  roots, 
eked  out  with  9amo,  a  wild  self-sown  grain  that  comes  up  after  the  first 
few  showers  of  rain.  To  these  are  added  a  few  vegetables,  chiefly 
onions  and  chillies  gi-own  in  plots  near  their  huts.  All  Kolis  eat  fish 
and  flesh,  the  Pdtanv^diyds  being  verj^  fond  of  flesh  not  even  objecting 
to  buffalo.  A  Pdtanvfidiya  steals  a  bu&lo  not  to  sell  it  like  other  Kolis, 
but  to  kill  it  for  its  flesh.  Whenever  a  buffalo  is  missing  near  a 
Patanvjldiya  settlement,  the  owner  suspects  foul  ])lay  at  the  hands  of 
some  Patanvddiya  and  expects  to  find  the  lx)ncs  of  h's  lost  buffalo  in 
some  unfrequented  corner.  For  tli's  liabit  the  PdtanvAdiyas  rank  last 
among  the  Kolis.  Kolis  diink  sjiiiituous  I'quors,  eat  opium,  and  smoke 
tobacco  often  to  excess.  In  Surat  they  have  a  bad  name  for  hard 
drinking  and  in  the  Panch  Mahals  and  other  ])arts  of  north  Gujarat 
their  love  of  opium  often  gives  the  moneylender  the  benefit  of  most  of 
their  labour. 

Except  theTalabdds,  who  have  long  settled  as  cultivators  and  laliourcrs, 
Kolis  used  to  live  as  robbers.  Though  they  have  now  unwillingly  taken 
to  husbandry  and  other  callings,  in  most  the  old  love  of  thieving  has 
by  no  means  disappeared.  In  the  Eewa  Kdnthathey  are  still  inveterate 
thieves  and  lay  their  plans  with  method  boldness  and  cunning.  They 
lie  in  the  most  unblushing  manner,  and  when  found  out,  they  take  their 
punishment  with  the  greatest  coolness  and  good  temper.  In  P^kuipur 
they  are  daring  thieves  and  highway  robbers,  and  are  much  given  to 
cattle-stealing.  Still  especially  in  the  British  districts  steady  improve- 
ment continues.  Land  is  brought  under  the  plough,  and  their  mode  of 
tillage  grows  less  slovenly.  The  least  respectable  among  them  is  the 
Pdtanvddiya  branch  who  are  still  known  to  Ijc  l)ad  characters.  The 
Talabdds  arc  for  tho  most  part  husljandmcn  though  many  work  as  day 


KATHIS.  263 

The    Mahia'8,    2000,   are    chiefly    found    in    the    district  of       Section  Z. 
Sorath  in  Edthidwdr.     Most  of  them  claim  a  Ei&thi  origin.    They         Mahia't. 
are  a  turbulent  excitable  tribe.    In  A.D.  1867  they  were  in  revolt 
and  established  themselves  in  the  Gir  hills.    Afterwards  on  being 
pardoned,  certain  lands  were  made  over  to  them  on  service  tenure. 
They  were  disarmed  in  a.d.  187S  and  since  then  have  quieted  down.   . 
The  tribe  has  no  divisions  and  the  members  intermarry.     They 
are  poor  husbandmen  and  are  soldiers  rather  than  labourers.    The 
men  are  tall  and  strong  with  bronzed  skins  and  follow  Eithi   and 
Bajput  customs.    They  are  very  ignorant  and  set  their  faces  against 
education  and  handicrafts. 
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their  stock  of  grain  the  poorer  class  of  Bhils  are  forced  to  live 
chiefly  on  mangoes;  on  rdyanor  /*A/rfa'Mimusop8  hexandra berries;  on 
mahuda  Bassia  latifolia  flowers;  on  the  bulbs  of  arums;  and  on  wild 
plantain  stems.  They  also  in  many  cases  eat  the  gum  of  the  habhul 
Acacia  arabica.^  After  rain  has  fallen^  and  until  the  fresh  crops 
are  ready^  they  live  to  a  large  extent  on  wild  salads  and  pot-herbs. 

In  occupation  Bhils  belong  to  three  chief  classes :  peasants^ 
labourers  chiefly  woodmen,  and  watchmen.  In  the  Panch  Mahals 
most  are  peasants,  tilling  regularly  though  roughly  the  same  fields, 
and  seldom  changing  their  houses  except  through  necessity  ;  only 
a  few  wander  among  the  woods  and  live  by  wood-ash  tillage.*  In 
the  Main  Kant  ha  they  are  cultivators  robbers  and  cattle-lifters,  and 
village  watchmen  and  guides.  In  Broach  they  are  almost  all  village 
watchmen,  and  in  the  forest  lands  of  the  south  they  are  charcoal 
burners,  nmkers  of  kath  or  catechu,  woodcutters,  day-labourers, 
and  peasants.  In  a  Bhil  family,  besides  attending  to  the  house  the 
women  help  in  the  fields,  gather  berries,  and  work  as  labourers. 

The  Gujardt  Bhil  is  frank  thriftless  and  drunken.*  In  the  Mahi 
Kdntha  they  go  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  ready  to  fight  with 
each  other  or  their  neighbours,  either  to  please  their  chief  or  to 
shelter  a  criminal.  h\  the  Panch  Mahals  where  fifty  years  ago 
were  almost  duily  complaints  of  their  daring  aggressions/  though 
they  are  still  poor  and  somewhat  unsettled,  they  are  noi  as  a  class 
given  to  serious  crime.  In  this  part  of  the  province  the  yearly 
income  of  the  richest  Bhil  is  estimated  at  about  Rs.  300.  Most 
Bhils  have  largo  families.  Including  the  grain  given  in  charity, 
ior  Bhils  consider  it  a  sin  to  turn  away  a  beggar,  the  ordinary 
monthly  expenses  of  most  families  consisting  of  father  mother  and 
three  children  are  not  less  than  Rs.  5.  According  to  the  amount  to 
be  paid  to  the  bride's  father  or  guardian,  the  cost  of  marriage  to  the 
bridegroom  varies  from  Rs.  78  to  Rs.  14o.  Of  this  Hs.  40  to  Rs.  90 
are  paid  to  the  bride's  father^  Rs.  15  to  Rs,  20  are  spent  in  buying 
new  clothes  and  ornaments  for  the  bride,  Rs.  10  in  making  presents 
of  clothes  or  cash  to  the  bride's  relations,  and  Rs.  8  are  given  to  the 
tadur  or  headman  of  the  bride's  village,  Rs.  7  as  choriddpa  or  booth- 

*  Hamilton's  Description  of  Hindustan,  1.  <K>ri. 

*  Of  the  Rewa  K^ntha  Bhils,  Major  G.  Fulljanics  wrote  in  A.P.  18o2  :  The  plongli  i» 
used  only  in  the  lowlands.  On  th"  hillsides  trees  and  bnisliwood  are  cut,  bnrnt  in  April 
and  May,  in  the  ashes  seed  is  sown,  and  the  crop  loft  till  ready  for  the  sickle.  Bi>ai. 
Got.  Sel.  XXIII.  100.  In  a.d.  1855  the  saiuo  practice  prevailed  in  the  hilly  parts  of 
lUjpipla.       Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  XXIII.  313. 

*  The  Bhil  generally  has  the  credit  of  being  more  truthful  than  the  higher  Hindu. 
On  this  opinions  differ.  Mr.  Prescott  sayH  a  Bhil  lies  as  freely  though  not  so  cleverly 
as  any  one,  and  in  south  Gujarat  Mr.  Fakirbhai  says  the  only  oaths  that  bind  a  Bhil  or 
Kdik  are  the  god  Bdba  or  the  cushion  of  their  chief.  To  swear  a  Bhil,  he  should  be 
set  facing  the  sun,  ifvith  a  handful  of  g^in  bound  in  the  hem  of  his  dress  and  a  liandfal 
of  dust  held  on  his  head.  He  should  then  walk  two  or  three  times  round  the  horso 
image  of  the  god  B&ba  and  swear  by  the  chief's  cushion.  In  the  i'anch  Mahdls  though 
an  accused  Bhil  is  in  many  cases  honest  enough  to  confess  his  guilt,  Bhil  witnesses  often 
lie  and  swear  away  the  life  of  an  accused  against  whom  they  have  a  grudge.  In  Ut 
business  with  the  moneylender  the  Bhil  is  still  hontht. 

^  *  In  A,D.  1P26  the  Political  Agent  of  Rewa  Kdntha  complained  of  the  daring  aggret- 
sions  almost  daily  committe<l  bv  the  Panch  MahAl  Bhilrt,ebpeeiallv  those  of  Jbdlod  and 
Pohad,     Bom,  Gov.  &.!.  XXIII.  139. 
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Section  211. 

Barly  Tribes. 
Bhlls. 


Pholi  plays  on  all  three  instrmnents.  At  deaths  he  makes  his  drum 
give  a  peculiar  mournful  tono  at  tho  sound  of  ^Yhich  the  people  of  the 
neighbouring  villages  gather  to  the  funeral.'  If  the  relatives  of  tlie 
deceased  are  rich  enough  to  give  tho  Dholi  a  calf  or  a  cow,  the 
Dholi  boating  on  the  drum  accompanies  the  funeral  party  to  the 
burning  ground.  If  he  does  not  accompany  tho  funeral  party,  tho 
Dholi  receives  a  piece  of  cloth  worth  4  to  8  annns.  The  Dholi  also 
attends  the  funeral  feast.  Each  Dlioli  has  fixed  villaores  in  which 
to  beg.  A  Dhilmor  Dholi  generally  bogs  in  villages  which  have  a 
large  number  of  Dh<linor  Bhil.M,  and  a  iJhdbhor  Dholi  in  villages 
which  have  a  largo  number  of  Bhabhor  Bhils.  In  theso  fixed 
villages  tho  Dholi  begs  from  any  Bhil  whether  he  belongs  to  hii 
own  or  to  another  clan.  In  other  villages  the  Dholi  cannot  claim 
alms^  except  that  a  married  woman  would  consider  it  an  insult  i£ 
her  parents'  Dholi  is  turned  away  from  her  husband's  house  with- 
out receiving  alms.  During  the  rains  tho  Dholi  stays  at  home  j 
during  the  fair  season  he  travels  from  house  to  house  with  his 
family  and  household  things.  In  travelling  the  Dlioli  generally 
rides  on  a  pony,  his  family  on  asses,  and  his  household  things  are 
also  laden  on  asses.  During  his  travels,  the  Dholi  with  his  family 
lives  at  the  house  of  each  well-to-do  Bhil  for  two  or  three  days,  and 
sings  the  genealogy  of  his  host.  During  the  stay  tho  Dholi  and 
his  family  are  fed  by  their  host  and  at  their  departure  they  are 
given  a  present  worth  about  a  rupee. 

Rivals  who  are  found  in  Qvery  village,  besides  begging  alms,  till 
land.  In  each  village  the  Raval  is  of  the  clan  to  which  the  bulk  of 
the  Bhils  belong.  The  Raval's  chief  duty  is  to  oft'er  food  to  the 
dead  at  a  death  dinner  or  kdita.  On  tho  night  before  the  dinner 
the  IW.val  comes  to  the  house  of  mourning  bringi!>g  a  one-stringed 
guitar  or  liindru  and  a  pair  of  brass  cymbals  or  manjiras.  He 
clashes  the  cymbals  with  one  hand  and  with  tho  other  plays  on  the 
guitar.  He  also  brings  two  small,  brass  images,  one  of  a  horse 
representing  the  horse  of  Barbij  or  the  Moon  and  the  other  called 
gavatri  representing  a  cow  with  a  sucking  calf.  A  small  space  is 
cleared  in  front  of  the  house,  a  lamp  with  clarified  butter  is  lighted, 
and  on  the  cleared  space  are  set  a  cocoanut,  four  copper  coins, 
and  five  pounds  (5  sets)  of  boiled  maize.  Tho  Raval  sits  on  this 
cleared  space  and  in  front  of  him  sits  the  giver  of  the  dinner  who 
is  generally  a  son  of  the  deceased.  The  host  sits  holding  in  both 
hands  a  brass  platter  or  thdliy  on  which  the  brass  cow  gavatri 
is  set  standing  in  a  pool  of  milk.  The  Rdval  sings  till  mid* 
night  accompanying  himself  with  his  guitar  and  cymbals.  He 
sings  the  praises  of  the  gods ;  he  tells  how  the  body  waB  borne  to 
the  burning  ground  and  burned ;  he  ends  with  the  song  that 
describes  the  brave  deeds  of  the  Kshatris  in  old  days  and  how  they 
made  all  men  tremble  before  them.  While  the  song  of  the  brave  is 
being  sung  the  soul  of  the  dead  passes  into  the  cow  Gavitri  and  the 
cow  begins  to  shake.  The  ceremony  ends  by  the  Rdval  lifting  the 
brass  cow  from  the  platter  and  setting  it  on  the  ground.  The  Kdval 
goes  home  taking  the  platter,  the  maize  or  ghdtdi  as  it  is  called,  the 
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arc  a  few  clay  p«jts.  Besides  the  coarser  grains  boiled  in  porridge  and 
biked  in  cakes,  they  cat  all  animals  except  the  dog  the  cat  and  the  ass. 
The  men  wear  a  headcloth  a  loincloth  and  sometimes  a  waistcloth; 
those  who  cnn  afford  it  wear  earrings  and  a  brass  armlet.  The  women 
wear  a  headcloth  bodice  and  waistcloth,  and  of  ornaments  a  necklace 
of  glass  beads  and  a  bi-ass  armlet.  Anklets  are  not  worn.  They  plait 
l>amboo  baskets  and  winnowing  fans.  They  are  very  poor,  and  are 
one  of  the  classes  whose  touch  defiles.  They  worship  Samla  Dev 
and  Kdkjll)alia  the  small-pox  goddess.  They  pay  no  respect  to 
Brdhmans  and  never  make  use  of  their  services.  In  the  seventh  month 
of  a  woman's  fii-st  pregnancy,  five  women  are  called  and  given  liquor 
to  drnik.  On  the  sixth  day  after  a  birth  the  goddess  Chlidthi  is 
worshipped  and  at  the  same  time  the  mother  names  the  child.  Both 
for  boys  and  girls  fifteen  or  sixteen  is  the  usual  age  for  marriage. 
Ihe  boy's  father  asks  the  father  of  the  girl,  and  if  he  agrees,  the  boy's 
father  entertains  the  village  with  liquor.  A  few  days  after  the  boy's 
father  asks  the  girl  and  her  family  to  his  home  and  makes  them  presents. 
To  the  girl  ho  gives  two  robes  a  necklace  and  an  armlet  cAdllii, 
to  her  mother  a  robe  worth  about  Re.  1,  and  to  the  bride's  brother 
a  waistcloth  worth  about  8  annas.  On  this  occasion  the  marriage 
day,  which  among  Vitoli^s  is  always  a  Monday,  is  fixed.  In  the 
morning  of  the  marriage  day  the  bridegroom  and  his  relations  start  in 
procession  with  inusic  for  the  bride's.  'J'here  they  are  met  by  the 
bride's  friends,  and  the  bridegroom  is  seated  in  the  marriage  booth 
which  has  been  built  in  front  of  the  house.  The  bride  is  brought  in 
and  both  bride  and  bridegroom  are  rubbed  with  turmeric  powder  and 
bathed.  After  bathing  they  are  dressed  in  their  best  clothes,  and  the 
bride's  brother  receiving  1  anna  for  his  trouble  ties  the  skirts  of  their 
clothes  together.  This  and  the  joining  of  hands  completes  the  cere- 
mony. Then  the  party  begin  a  dance  keeping  it  up  till  the  early 
morning  when  the  skirts  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom's  robes  are  untiecL 
For  two  days  the  bridegroom  and  his  party  stay  at  the  bride's  house. 
Then  leaving  the  bride  with  her  father  he  goes  home.  His  bride  joins 
him  after  five  days,  and  spending  five  days  with  him,  returns  to  her 
father,  coming  finally  to  her  husband's  house  after  five  days  more. 
Polygamy  and  widow-marriage  are  allowed  and  practiced.  VitoliAs  bum 
the  dead.  "When  life  is  gone  the  body  is  bathed,  rubbed  with  turmeric, 
tied  on  a  bamboo  bier,  and  carried  by  four  men  to  the  burning  ground, 
the  women  weeping  but  not  beating  the  breast.  The  funeral  pile  is 
lighted  on  all  four  sides.  When  the  whole  is  consumed,  the  moumerB 
bathe  in  the  river  and  return  home  stopping  on  the  way  for  a  drink  of 
liquor.  On  the  fifth  day  a  party  of  mourners  visit  the  burning  ground 
and  throw  the  ashes  into  the  river.  On  the  same  day  a  caste  dinner  is 
given.  After  two  months,  with  the  same  ceremonies  as  those  observed 
by  the  Nuiks,  a  stone  smeared  with  redlcad  sindur  is  placed  below 
a  tree  as  a  memorial-stone  or  hhatran.  They  have  no  headman  and 
no  class  organization.  They  do  not  send  their  children  to  school  and 
show  no  signs  of  improvement. 
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SECnOK  Xni.-DEPRESSED  CLASSES. 

Of  fallen^  perhaps  rather  unraised,  or,  as  Hindus  liold  unclean  castes, 
ihere  are  five  with  a  total  strength  of  860,655  or  8*7  per  cent  of  the 
whole  Hindu  population.     The  details  are : 

Hindu  Depressed  Classes^  1891, 


Navx. 

Ahmed* 
crb&d. 

Kaira. 

Panch 
Mahtfls. 

Broach. 

Surat. 

Native 
States. 

Baroda. 

Total. 

• 

Bhanidfa       ... 
Dhed&s        ^ 
GirudAs 
Khdlpi^        ... 
SiDdhr&s      ... 

ToUl    ... 

14,883 

47.082 
2290 

13,441 
2087 

16.888 
46.242 

2277 
12.164 

2405 

4366 
6690 

412 
2618 

288 

8748 

16,160 

434 

8875 

1 

1660 

26,467 

653 

8900 

144,040 

21 1. 803 

10,107 

47,426 

786 

83,501 
124,324 

7453 
37.858 

7687 

217.626 
486.177 

23.626 
121,183 

13,244 

79,283 

79,016 

13,173 

1 

24,218 

83,^ 

421,662 

210,718 

660.655 

The  uncleanness  which  attaches  to  these  castes  would  seem  to  be  due 
to  the  work  they  live  by  rather  than  to  the  character  of  the  people 
themselves.^  To  explain  how  the  present  fallen  castes  first  came  to 
undertake  their  degrading  duties,  three  causes  are  assigned  :  One  is 
that  they  were  of  shameful  birth,  children  of  a  Brahman  woman  and 
a  Sudra  man.  The  second  that  they  are  of  alien  race,  the  remains  of 
a  tribe  who  for  long  refused  to  submit  to  their  conquerors.  The 
third,  their  own  and  from  the  almost  entire  sameness  of  look  lan^age 
and  customs,  apparently  the  true  belief,  that  they  are  fallen  Rajputs, 
forced  by  the  pressure  of  war  or  want  to  agree  to  undertake  the 
meanest  work. 

Fairer  larger  and  less  active  than  the  Bhil,  Dubla,  Koli,  and 
other  less  settled  tribes,  the  men  and  women  of  these  classes  are 
hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  lower  castes  of  craftsmen  and 
peasants,  and,  except  in  accent,  their  language  shows  no  perceptible 
difference  from  the  Gujardti  ordinarily  spoken  by  the  higher 
classes  of  Hindus.  The  houses  are  generally  in  a  quarter  of  the 
village  by  themselves.  Most  of  them  have  only  one  room,  but  the 
walls  made  of  mud  or  brick,  and  the  peaked  roofs  covered  with  tloatch 
or  tile,  are  larger  and  better  built  than  those  in  the  huts  of  Ehils  and 
other  tribes.  Inside  and  close  to  the  door  the  ground  is  kept  care- 
fully clean,  freshly  smoothed  with  cowdung,  and  well  swept.  The 
outer  walls  show,  as  a  rule,  some  coloured  drawings  in  red  ochre  or 
chalk  or  some  other  attempt  at  ornament ;  and  there  is  often  near  the 
door  a  basil  or  tuhi  plant  on  an  earthen  pedestal.    The  furniture  is 
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1  Some  Dhcdafs  who  have  taken  to  tho  work  of  town  scavengers  arc  cons'ulcrod  a<3 
low  as  Bhaiigids ;  others  who  have  become  shoomakers  scorn  in  a  fair  way  to  fr«3 
them  solves  from  the  slur  of  impurity. 
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Beligion, 


scanty,  a  cot  and  quilt,  a  few  metal  dishes  and  cups,  and  some  earthen 

IX)t8, 

The  greater  number  of  them  live  on  the  coarser  grains,  and  though, 
except  camels  horses  asses  dogs  cats  rats  and  snakes/  they  will  eat 
almost  every  kind  of  flesh,  animal  food  is  a  luxury  to  them.  They 
can  seldom  afford  to  kill  sheep  goats  or  fowls,  and  especially  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Gujarat,  Kanbis  and  other  high  caste  cultivators  are 
careful  to  bury  their  dead  cattle. 

Among  high  caste  Hindus  the  degree  of  aversion  for  people  of 
this  class  depends  on  the  kind  of  work  by  which  they  live.  Tanners 
rank  below  Dhedds,  and  neither  of  these  is  so  low  as  the  sweeper 
or  Bhangia.  If  they  take  to  shoemaking,  a  family jeither  of  sweepers 
or  of  tanners  would,  after  a  generation  or  two^  free  themselves  from 
the  slur  of  impurity ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  by  becoming  town 
scavengers,  village  sweepers  would  lose  position.  Still  all  of  them  are 
Hindus,  cleaner  than  the  mlechh  or  unbeliever,  be  he  Pdi-si  Musalmiln 
or  European.* 

Except  a  few  well-to-do  tanners  and  servants  and  some  highly 
paid  town  scavengers,  the  bulk  of  these  people  are  poor.  The  monthly 
expenses  of  a  family,  containing  a  man  wife  and  two  childi*en^  vary 
from  rupees  five  to  rupees  seven.  In  a  poor  family  the  marriage  of  a 
daughter  or  son  costs  anything  up  to  mpees  twenty-five  j  and  the 
funeral  expenses  vary  from  rupees  ten  to  rupees  fifteen.  In  a  well-to-do 
family  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  costs  rupees  thirty  to  rupees 
fifty  and  that  of  a  son  from  rupees  forty  to  rupees  200.  Funeral 
expenses  vary  from  rupees  thirty  to  rupees  200.  Caste  dinners  are 
given  only  on  occasions  of  marriage  and  death. 

Orderly,  and,  except  near  Sm*at,  sober  these  people  are  more  religions 
than  the  artisan  classes,  and  are  freer  than  the  less  settled  tribes  from 
the  dread  of  witches  and  spirits.  They  honour  most  of  the  Br«4hmanic 
gods,  but  chiefly  Hanumdn^  Ganpati,  Rim,  and  Devi,  and  above  all 
they  reverence  the  sacred  basil  or  txUai  plant.  A  few  among  them 
belong  to  the  SvAminSr^yan  and  a  good  many  to  the  Kabirpanthi 
sects.  Iheso  are  more  careful  than  the  rest  of  theii-  class-fellows  in 
what  they  eat  and  with  whom  they  associate.  As  they  are  not  allowed 
to  enter  them  people  of  these  classes  seldom  worship  at  the  r^ular 
village  temples  or  shrines.  In  some  hut  near  their  dwellings  they 
have  an  image  of  HanunUin  or  of  Ganpati,  where  on  holidays^they  light 
a  lamp  or  offer  flowers.     In  front  of  their  houses  most  of  them  keep  a 


*  The  Dhodds  of  Viramg&m  in  the  Ahmed&bdd  district  arc  said  not  to  cat  the  bufialo. 

*  A  Muhamxnadan  sovereign  asked  his  Hindu  minister  which  was  the  lowest  caste 
The  minister  begged  for  leisure  to  consider  his  reply,  and  liaving  obtained  it,  went  to 
where  the  Dhediis  lived  and  said  to  them :  '  You  have  given  offence  to  the  Padisha. 
It  is  his  intention  to  deprive  you  of  caste  and  make  you  Muhammadans.*  The  Dhcd&8» 
in  the  greatest  terror,  posted  off  in  a  body  to  the  sovereign's  palace,  and,  standing  at  a 
respectful  distance,  shouted  at  the  top  of  their  lungs  :  *  If  we've  offended  your  majesty, 
punish  us  in  some  other  way  than  that.  Beat  us,  iine  us,  hang  ub  if  you  like,  but  don't 
make  us  Muhammodans/  The  Padisha  smiled,  and  turning  to  his  miniitcr  who  sat  by 
affecting  to  hear  nothing  said  :  So  the  lowest  caste  is  that  to  which  I  belong.  Kefs  MaQa» 
II.  237. 
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In  every  village  with  more  than  one  £amily  each  of  these  castes  has 
its  headman  or  patel,  and  in  social  matters  each  of  them  lias  its 
caste  rules,  and,  according  to  the  decision  of  the  council,  visits  with  fine 
or  expulsion  such  offences  as  adultery,  abortion,  and  eating  with  or 
marrying  persons  of  a  lower  caste.  Though  the  bulk  of  them  arc  poor 
and  few  have  begun  to  send  their  children  to  school,  under  British  rule 
the  position  and  prospects  of  the  depressed  castes  have  much  improved. 
The  same  rights  are  conceded  to  them  as  to  the  higher  classes,  and  they 
are  freed  from  the  burden  of  forced  labour  and  from  other  indignities. 

Bhangia'B^  that  is  Bamboo  Splitters,  also  called  Olga'na's  Scrap- 
eaters,  217,525  strong,  are  found  all  over  Gujardt.  According  to  their 
own  story  Bhangids  are  the  descendants  of  a  Brdhman  sage  who  carried 
away  and  buried  a  dog  that  died  in  the  midst  of  a  Brdliman  assembly. 
But  several  of  their  surnames  Chohan,  Chuddsama,  Ddfda,  Jethva, 
Makvdna,  Solanki,  Vdghela,  Vddher,  and  Vddhiya  seem  to  show  a 
more  or  less  pure  Rajput  origin,  while  Dhedva,  Kumbhdr,  Mdru,  and 
Purabiya  suggest  a  mixture  of  castes. 

Though  he  is  held  to  be  lower  and  more  unclean,  the  Bhangia  ia 
viewed  with  kindlier  feelings  than  the  Dhcda.  Bhangids  wore  never 
forced  to  wear  dishonouring  badges.  To  meet  the  basket-lx^aring 
Bhangia  is  lucky  and  the  Bhangia's  blessing  is  valued.  Formerly 
before  attempting  the  dangers  of  the  Mahi  crossing  a  Bhangia's  blessing 
was  sought.  Still  if  a  Government  officer  goes  into  a  Bhangia  hamlet 
the  men  with  hands  raised  in  blessing  say :  *  May  your  rule  last  forever.' 
Tiiey  are  strongly  built,  dark,  and  middle-sized.  The  men  wear 
the  moustache  and  some  the  beard  and  whiskers  and  cut  the  hair 
crescent-shai)ed  at  the  temples.  ISf  ost  men  shave  the  chin  and  head 
once  a  week  or  once  a  fortnight.  The  men  wear  a  headscarf  or 
turban,  a  jacket,  and  a  pair  of  trousers  reaching  to  the  knee  or  a  waist- 
cloth.  The  women  wear  a  petticoat,  a  piece  of  cloth  drawn  over  the 
upper  part  of  the  body,  and  generally  a  bodice.  Poor  women  wear  a 
brass  nosering,  brass  earrings,  zinc  or  tin  anklets,  and  in  Kathidwdr 
ivory  bracelets.  The  well-to-do  wear  a  silver  necklace,  a  silver 
armlet  worn  near  the  left  elbow,  and  silver  bracelets.  They  speak 
Gujardti  and  understand  Urdu.  They  live  outside  of  ^dllage8  in  huts 
with  thatched  roofs  and  wattle  and  daub  walls  close  to  some  main 
road  as  one  of  their  chief  services  is  to  act  as  guides.  Their  every-day 
food  is  millet  and  pulse,  and  except  in  Kaira  ilesh  and  fish  when  they 
can  get  them.  They  eat  the  cow,  buffalo,  goat,  slieep,  camel,  deer, 
hare,  hen,  partridge,  quail,  peacock,  and  dove.  They  do  not  eat  the 
dog,  cat,  monkey,  ass,  jackal,  squirrel,  crow,  parrot,  or  kite.  Some 
Bhangids  do  not  eat  the  wild  pig  and  the  Panch  ^Mahdls  Bhangids  do 
not  eat  the  horse.     Except  iu  Kaira,  where  flesh-eating  is  avoided  on 


*  Bhangia  is  generally  Bupposcd  to  mean  broken.  Of  the  origin  of  its  application 
to  the  Bhangi&B  three  explanations  arc  given.  According  to  one  it  means  the  broken 
people  (Rev.  J.  Wilson,  Abor.  Tribes)  ;  according  to  a  second  it  means  the  scmp-mcn  or 
livers  on  broken  meat ;  and  according  to  a  tliinl  it  means  the  liaml)00  splitttra.  Thii 
third  derivation  seems  the  most  likely.  In  Kaira  the  IJlianpids'  regular  trade  is  tho 
plaiting  of  baskets  and  other  articles  of  split  1)am1>oo.  In  that  part  of  Gujar&t,  if  a 
Koli  is  asked  to  spilt  a  bamboo  he  wiU  say,  Am  1  to  do  Bhangia's  work. 
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holidays,  they  eat  flesh  whenever  they  can  get  it,  and,  except  in  Surat, 
Bhangids  eat  the  flesh  of  animals  which  die  a  natural  death.  They 
eat  food  cooked  by  Musalmdns.  In  north  Gujarat  and  in  Kathiawdr 
the  men  take  opium,  and  in  south  Gujardt  they  are  over-fond  of  strong 
drink.  Most  Bhangias,  both  men  and  women,  are  scavengers  and 
nightsoil  carriers.  They  also  sweep  the  roads  winnowing  the  duet  in 
the  hope  of  finding  fragments  of  gold  or  silver,  make  baskets  and  do 
other  bamboo  work,  and  bmy  dead  animals  cattle  excepted.  Some 
serve  as  trackers  messengers  and  letter-carriers.  A  letter  telling  of  a 
death  is  always  brought  by  a  Bhangia.  They  also  serve  as  night 
watchmen,  town-criers,  drummers,  trumpeters,  and  hangmen.  A  few 
Bhangids  cultivate  in  addition  to  their  regular  work.  In  north 
Gujarat,  except  the  dragging  away  of  dead  cattle,  all  menial  village 
work  falls  on  the  Bhangia.  Besides  sweeping  the  roads  and  carrying 
away  all  dead  animals  except  cattle,  the  Bhangia  watches,  shows  the 
road,  arranges  for  supplies,  and  points  out  lx)undaries.  In  south 
Gujardt  where  Bhangids  are  scarce  many  of  these  duties  fall  on  the 
Dhedils.  In  mimicipal  towns  as  scavengers  men  earn  Es.  8  to 
Rs.  20  a  month  and  women  Rs.  5  to  Rs.  10.  In  other  parts  of  the 
province  they  are  poor  ill-clad  ill-fed  and  live  on  scraps  and  charity 
especially  what  they  collect  on  eclipse  days.  The  \vinding  sheet  or 
cloth  that  covers  the  dead  is  given  to  the  Bhangia.  In  the  case  of 
the  rich  this  covering  is  often  a  worked  sliawl  worth  Rs.  50  to  Rs.  100. 
The  Bhangia  also  gets  the  pot  in  which  fire  has  been  carried  before  the 
corpse,  when,  as  is  not  uncommonly  the  case  with  the  rich,  the  pot  is 
of  metal.  One  of  the  Bhangia^s  chief  harvest  times  is  an  eclipse  either 
of  the  sun  or  the  moon.  According  to  Brahman  ideas  Rdhu  the 
tormentor  and  eclipser  of  the  sun  and  moon  is  a  Bhangia  and  by 
pleasing  the  Bhangids  Rdhu^s  fierceness  against  the  sun  or  moon  is 
tamed.  It  is  therefore  right  to  make  presents  of  clothes  grain  and 
money  to  Bhangids.  No  Brdhman  will  take  gifts  during  an  eclipse. 
As  soon  as  the  darkening  sets  in  the  Bhangids  go  about  shouting, 
Eclipse-gifts  grakanddn,  clothes-gifts  vastraddn,  silver-gifts  rupa" 
dan}  When  a  Hindu  dies,  his  widow  breaks  her  bangles  or  slips  them 
off  and  gives  them,  generally  including  one  or  two  whole  ones,  to  a 
Bhangia  woman. 

Bhangids  have  a  good  name  for  honesty  and  as  a  class  they  are  quiet 
orderly  and  well-behaved.  Like  Dhedas  the  Bhangias  are  religious. 
They  honour  almost  all  Brahman  divinities  and  their  favourite 
objects   of   worship  are  in    central    Gujardt    Hanumdn  Meldi  and 


'  A  wider  oxplaiuvtion  may  bo  ojBfcrcd  of  the  honour  shown  to  Bhangids  daring  an  eclipse. 
Tlio  sun  and  moon  arc  man's  two  chief  guardians.  Through  their  help,  more  than  Uirough 
any  other  help,  the  constantly  growing  armies  of  evil  spirits  are  kfcpt  from  ruiniiig  man. 
As  the  guardian  power  of  the  sun  or  moon  wanes  when  under  eclipse  so  the  power  and 
boldness  of  evil  spirits  waxes.  The  eclipse  is  the  hour  of  the  powers  of  darkness. 
As  the  air  swarms  with  evil  spirits  any  gifts  made  during  an  eclipse  become  laden  with 
evil  spirits.  The  sin  or  pap^  that  is  the  spirit-haunting  or  unclean  effect,  of  taken  gifts 
during  an  eclipse  is  specially  great.  For  this  reason  during  an  eclipse  no 
Brdhman  will  take  any  gift.  On  the  other  hand  as  the  Bhan^  is  a  favourite  spirit  haunt 
the  spirits  that  pass  into  the  gift  stay  at  peace  in  the  Bliangia,  Like  the  harlot,  the 
Brdhman,  and  the  Jewish,  perhaps  every  high  priest,  the  holiness  of  the  Bhangia  is 
the  holiuesa  of  the  scapegoat,  that  la  of  the  spirit-hauut  the  absorber  of  ill-luck. 
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Shikotri,  and^  in  soutli  Griijarit,  Ganpati  Devi  and  the  basil  plant.  As 
they  are  not  allowed  to  enter  Hindu  temples  they  bow  to  the  idol 
from  a  distance.  Many  Bhangi^s  are  followers  of  the  sects  of  Kabir 
Rdra^nand  and  Ninak.  They  honour  Musalman  saints,  and  some  of 
them  are  Ldlbegis  that  is  disciples  of  the  Musalman  saint  Ldlbeg.  They 
respect  Brdhmans  who  tell  them  lucky  days  and  Garudds  or  Dheda 
priests,  who,  except  in  south  Gujardt,  conduct  their  marriage  ceremonies. 

Some  of  them  keep  in  their  houses  an  image  which  represents  some 
woman  of  the  family  who  had  been  possessed  by  a  spirit.  They  honour 
the  navrdtri  or  Nine  Night  festival  in  Aso  (October).  Some  teachers 
or  gurus  of  their  own  caste  yearly  visit  the  Bhangias  and  receiv-e 
8  annas  to  Re.  1  from  each  house.  There  have  been  several  Bhangia  saints 
or  bhagais  of  whom  the  chief  are  Chiko,  Dhiro,  Harkho,  Kirpo,  Lallo, 
Manor,  and  Valo.  Their  leading  holidays  are  Sankrdnt  in  January, 
Holi  in  February-March,  AkIuitriJ  in  April-May,  Divdso  in  June- July, 
Sitldsdiem  and  Gokal  A  them  in  July-August,  Balev  in  July- August, 
Dasara  in  September-October,  and  Divdli  in  October-November. 
The  depressed  classes  are  fond  of  making  pilgrimages.  They  go  to 
Bahuchraji,  Dakor,  Dwdrka,  Shukaltirth,  and  Undi,  where  they  pay 
their  re3i)ects  to  the  idols  from  a  distance  or  content  themselves  by 
worshipping  the  banner  which  flies  from  the  top  of  the  temple.  In 
soxith  Gujarat  their  great  day  is  the  chhadi  or  dark  ninth  of  Shrdvan  in 
August.  The  day  is  marked  in  honour  of  a  certain  Zahir  Pir,^  who, 
besides  by  Bhangias,  is  held  in  esteem  by  many  Gujardt  Hindus  and  Pdrsis. 
On  this  day  the  Bhangids  form  a  procession  and  carry  a  model  of  the 
saint^s  tomb.  In  front  of  the  tomb  the  more  devout  dance  and  sing 
beating  themselves  with  heavy  iron  chains,  but  by  the  power  of  the 
saint  receiving  no  harm.  The  Bhangia^s  rites  and  ceremonies  differ 
little  from  those  of  other  Hindus. 

On  the  birth  of  the  first  male  child  molasses  and  sugarcandy  are 
distributed  among  friends  and  relations  and  the  news  is  carried  to  the 
family  of  the  child's  father.  The  midwife,  who  is  a  woman  of  their 
own  caste,  is  given  some  money  molasses  'and  sugarcandy.  The  cere- 
monies performed  on  the  sixth  day  after  birth  vary  in  different  parts 
of  the  province.  In  Kaira  wheat  cakes  made  of  1 J  man  or  fifty 
pounds  or  of  1 J  sera  or  IJ  pounds  of  flour  are  distributed  among  friends 
and  relations.  In  Surat  the  midwife  cowdungs  the  whole  house  and 
lays  near  the  mother  a  cocoanut,  betel  leaves,  red  powder,  and  a  lamp 
fed  with  clarified  butter.  In  the  Panch  Mahals  the  new-boni  child  is 
bathed  and  its  feet  cheeks  and  forehead  are  rubbed  by  two  or  three  caste- 
women  with  a  mixture  of  redpowder  and  dry  ginger.  In  Kithidwdr 
millet  is  heaped  near  the  mother  and  a  lamp  is  fed  with  clarified 
butter  and  a  copper  or  brass  pot  filled  with  water  is  placed  near 
the  heap.     Female  friends  and    relations    come    and  each  woman 

—  — -  —     ■         ■    -     ^  ^  -      — 

1  Z&hir  Pir  lived  in  the  Hiss&r  district  of  the  Ponj&b  during  the  reigm  of  the  Emperor 
Firiiz  ShAh  (A,D.  1350 -ISOO).  By  working  wonders  he  grew  very  rich.  Some  of  his 
relations,  hoping  to  force  the  saint  to  share  his  wealth  with  them,  came  against  him  with 
an  armed  force.  Zihir  wont  out  to  meet  them,  and  with  his  own  hand  destroyed  the  whole 
army.  Unfortunately  Z&hir's  foster  brother  was  among  the  slain  and  when  his  mother 
heard  that  he  was  dead  she  cursed  Z&hir  and  told  him  she  would  never  look  on  him  again« 
Distressed  with  his  mother's  anger,  Z&hir  prayed  that  the  ground  might  open  and  swallow 
-  him  and  his  prayer  was  granted* 
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eaili.  Some  till,  otlieis  weave,  and  a  few  act  as  tailors  to  Dhed^s. 
Most  of  them  can  read  and  a  few  understand  Sanskrit,  reciting  and 
explaining  hymns  and  passages  from  the  Purdns.  They  teach  their 
hoys  privately,  and  a  few  Garudds  teach  Dheda  boys  to  read  and  write 
Guj  irdti  free  of  charge  or  on  payment  of  a  yearly  fee  of  Re.  1  to 
Rs.  2.  They  worship  the  ordinary  Br«ih  manic  gods,  especially  R6in, 
the  basil  plant,  and  Devi,  and  they  keep  the  BrAhman  fasts  and 
holidays.  Many  are  followers  of  the  Rdmdnandi  and  Paiindmi  tects. 
They  go  daily  to  worship  Krishna's  crown  or  vmgat  which  is  placed  on 
the  Bhagvat  book  in  their  temi)les.  They  believe  in  omens  witchcraft 
and  sorcery  and  practice  exorcism  and  magic  on  the  banks  of  the 
Narbada.  'i'hey  worship  the  sun  and  moon.  They  draw  up  and  use 
horoscopes.  As  among  Bra  h mans  a  few  men  called  Shvkals  act  as 
their  priests.  No  ceremony  is  performed  on  the  day  of  birth.  On  the 
sixth  day  Chhathi  is  worshipped  and  the  child  is  named  by  the  jjaternal 
aunt.  No  bolan  or  food-giving  ceremony  is  performed,  and  the  child  is 
given  cooked  fooil  when  it  is  eight  or  nine  months  old.  Boys  are  girt 
with  the  sacred  thre.id  between  five  and  nine  when  the  regular  Brdli- 
man  ceremony  is  gone  through.  Qaiiidas  hold  a  distinct  position, 
marrying  only  among  themselves,  and  like  high  class  Hindus  marry- 
ing their  daughters  before  they  reach  the  age  of  twelve.  Betrothal 
takes  place  before  marr'age,  a  lucky  day  is  fixed,  and  the  marriage 
ceremony  is  gone  through  at  the  bride's  house  as  nearly  as  possible 
with  the  same  detail  as  is  observed  in  higli  caste  marr'ages.  Ganpati 
is  worshipped,  the  planets  are  propitaat^,  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
are  rubbed  with  turmeric,  the  bridegroom  is  received  by  the  bride's 
mother  at  the  entrance  of  the  booth,  and  presented  with  a  miniature 
plough,  a  grinding  pestle,  and  a  churning  stick,  a  fire  is  lit  in  the 
centre  of  the  marriage  booth,  the  clothes  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
are  tied,  the  hands  are  joined,  and  the  marriage  thread  is  put  round 
their  necks,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  walk  four  times  round  the  central 
square  and  feed  each  other  with  kansar  or  a  mixture  of  boiled  wheat- 
flour  clarified  butter  and  molasses,  the^  play  cards,  and  struggle  for  a 
ring  in  a  jar  filled  with  water.  Divorce  and  widow  marriage  are 
allowed.  The  laptilling  ceremony  is  performed  during  a  woman's 
first  pregnancy.  Their  dea<l  are  bunied.  They  })erform  the  shrdddha 
and  hold  themselves  impure  for  ten  days.  Their  yearly  earnings  vary 
from  Rs.  25  to  Ks.  120.  They  have  no  headman,  but  a  council  of 
their  own  punishes  breaches  of  caste  rules  by  fine  or  expulsion.  The 
Gurudas  have  made  almobt  no  progress  in  learning  English. 

Ehalpa^  in  southern  Gujardt,  Chamar  or  Chamadia  and  Dafgar 
in  northern  Gujardt,  tanners  and  skin  dresjers,  with  a  total  population 
of  121,183,  are  found  all  over  Gujarat.  They  claim  a  mixture  of 
Rajput  blood  and  in  proof  of  their  descent  bear  Rajput  names.  The 
appearance  of  many  of  them,  light  in  colour^  large,  and  with  regular 
features,  supports  their  claim.  Their  houses  are  generally  substantially 
built  with  mud  or  brick  walls  and  tiled  roofs.     Their  dress  neither 
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among  the  men  nor  women^  illfTei-s  from  the  clothes  ordinarily  worn  bj 
the  lower  class  of  craftsmen.  Thej  eat  the  flesh  of  the  cow  and  other 
ordinary  varietlei  of  animal  food^  but  in  practice  they  live  almost 
entirely  on  yegetables.  Except  near  Surat,  where  they  drink 
palm  jnice  to  excess,  they  are  temperate  in  the  use  of  stimulants.  J 11 
northern  Gujar/it  they  rank  below^  and  in  southern  Gujuhlt  above  the 
Dhedds.  Their  work  is  the  tanning  and  colouring  of  leather,  the 
making  of  leather  buckets  bags  and  ropes,  and  the  repairing  ot  old 
shoes.  The  leather  is  chiefly  inade  from  the  skins  of  buffaloes  bullodcs 
and  cows.  They  generally  receive  their  supplies  of  hides  from  Dhedis 
and  Musalmi&n  bxitchers.  With  goat  and  Bueep  skins  they  have  little 
to  do.  As  one  of  the  staff  of  Gujarat  village  servants,  the  Khdlpa  has 
under  the  British  Government  been  continued  in  his  lands  on  payment 
of  one-half  of  the  ordinary  rental.  As  a  class  the  Chamto  ure  poor. 
In  religion  they  observe  most  of  the  ordinary  Brdhman  rites, 
consulting  a  priest  either  a  K&latia  Brdhman  or  a  Garuda  as  to  the 
name  of  the  child^  sealing  betrothals  with  the  retl  browmai'k  or  chdnJla, 
marrying  their  children  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen, 
consulting  their  priest  about  the  lucky  day  for  the  marriage  ceremony, 
holding  it  in  the  central  square  or  cAori  of  a  booth  built  in  front  of  the 
bride's  house,  and  at  death  burying  their  dead  and  observing  the  regular 
rites  on  the  third  fourth  and  twelfth  days  after  death.  They  show 
no  special  reverenco  to  the  horse  or  the  snake^  and  are  not  firmer 
believers  in  witchcraft  than  most  other  Hindu*'.  They  have  a  head- 
man or  patel  in  ( ach  village,  and  settle  all  caste  disputes  by  calling 
together  five  of  their  own  body.  As  a  class  they  show  few  signs  of 
vimnge  or  progress  ;  almost  none  of  their  children  receive  instruction 
in  Government  schools.  The  two  or  three  Khalpas  who  have  become 
Christians  have  received  high  education  and  are  undei*-graduates  and 
graduates. 

Slndhva^B,  also  called  Shenvds  from  plaiting  the  leaves  of  the 
wild  date  or  shendi,  and  Tirgars  from  making  arrows  or  tin,  with  a 
strength  of  13,244,  are  found  mostly  in  north  Gujarat.  They  bear 
the  Bajput  surnames  of  Chhdsatia^  Makvdna,  Rathod,  Solanki,  and 
Vaghela»  Except  that  they  are  darker  they  do  not  differ  in  appear- 
ance from  Dhedds.  They  speak  Gujarati  and  live  in  small  mud 
huts  with  thatched  roofs.  Their  food  is  coarse  grain,  and,  except  a 
few  in  Kaira,  they  eat  whenever  they  can  get  it  fish  and  the  flesh  of 
all  animals  and  birds.  They  take  opium  and  drink  liquor.  They 
dress  like  Dhedds.  Their  women  generally  wear  the  petticoat  ai^ 
bodice  and  a  piece  of  cloth  thrown  over  the  head.  Except  a  few  who 
have  a  silver  necklace  women  wear  no  ornaments  but  a  pair  of  brass 
wristlets.  Most  of  them  earn  their  living  by  plaiting  wild  date  leaves 
into  matting  or  making  date  brooms  or  ropes  of  bhindi  Hibiscus 
esculentus  fibre.  The  rest  are  letter-carriers  messengers  barbers  and 
Tillage  servants.  As  village  servants  they  enjoy  a  yearly  cash  allow- 
ance of  Bs.  12  and  hold  and  till  small  plots  of  hmd.  In  their  leaf 
plaiting  and  field  work  they  are  helped  by  their  wives  and  children. 
They  rank  between  Dhedd«  and  Bhangias.  Dhedds  do  not  touch 
them  and  they  do  not  touch  Bhangids.    They  are  Bijmargis,  Rama- 
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nujds,  and  devotees  of  B^mdi  Pir  and  Bhildi  Mata.  Except  the 
devotees  of  Bhildi  Mdta  they  have  no  household  gods.  Bhildi  Mdta 
is  represented  by  a  cocoanut  and  is  worshipped  only  when  an  enemy 
has  to  be  worried.  They  observe  the  ordinary  Hindu  fasts  and  feasts 
but  the  followers  of  Bamdi  Pir  fast  on  new-moon  days  and  do  no  work 
on  Fridays.  Most  gf  them  believe  in  sorcery  witchcraft  omens  and 
the  evil  eye.  Their  religious  head  oecasionally  visits  them  and  receives 
2  to  8  annas  from  each  house.  Some  of  them  go  on  fair  days  to 
Amba,  Bahuchra,  Ddkor,  and  Dwi^rka.  They  do  not  enter  the  temple 
but  worship  standing  near  the  door.  Both  men  and  women  have 
much  taste  in  singing,  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  cymbals 
and  drums.  Their  sixth-day,  name-giving,  marriage,  pregnancy,  and 
death  ceremonies  do  not  differ  from  those  performed  by  Dhedds.  Their 
Gaiiida  priests  officiate  at  these  ceremonies.  Among  tjiem  divorce  and 
widow  marriage  are  allowed.  The  widow  of  a  man  marries  his 
younger  brother.  Social  disputes  are  settled  by  a  £ew  ef  the  elders^ 
They  are  a  poor  cliass^ 
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SECTIOK  XIV.-RELIGIOUS  BELIEFS. 

Ktlon  XIV.  AcuoiiDiNa  to  tlie  Ilindiis  the  uiiiveree   Ib  formed  of  five  clenie 

or  pauch  mahahhiilani  literally  five  trroat  bein(^.     The  iive  eleme 

WoMH^p.  *■*  earth  or  prilkri,  water  or  ap,  liyht  or  Irja*,  wiiiil  or  rajiK,  i 

ether  or  ai-isA.  All  ohji-cts  are  l»elieve<l  to  be  composetl  of  one 
more  of  thm*e  elements,  au<l  when  any  objeti  is  destroyeJ  each  of 
oompoiioiit  parts  reluiDs  to  its  (>wn  element.  Over  each  of  the  I 
elements  is  a  deity,  over  earth  KhsUiti,  over  water  Varuna  and  Ind 
over  light  Agni,  over  wiud  V&vu  or  Marut,  ami  over  ether  Joi 
Fourof  those  elements,  earth  water  fire  aiiil  wiml,  are  in  one  form 
other  worshiifpe.1  by  almost  all  clasues  of  Giijardt  Hindus. 
Bnrih.  ]>etails  of  the  worship  of  the  earth  are  given  under  planet  worshi 

Wattr,  Water  or  a/>,   the  second  of  the  five  elements  is  of  two  kinds,  ea 

water  and  sky    water.     'I'lio  deity  who  prtsidus  over  earth-water 
Varuna  and  over  sky-water  is  Indra. 

Water  though  pure  ia  itielf  can  hv  defihil.  Running  wafer 
neverj  but  standing  water  is  always  detiltxl  by  tlie  toiieh  aitd  ase 
the  uueluan.  A  Itnthman,  a  Dl)t:d,  and  a  Musahnan  may  all  ba 
in  the  same  river  or  sea  and  uBt;  the  water  in  any  way  they  choc 
but  a  Hr.dimau  will  not  allow  a  Dhitl  or  a  Musalmdn  to  draw  wa 
out  of  a  reservoir,  i»oiid,  or  well  whieli  he  uses.  The  free  or  restric 
interchange  of  drinking  water  determines  the  social  Buperiority  of  • 
ca»te  over  unotbcr.  'I'hii!!  a  Brahman  will  nut  drink  watiT  out  o: 
jiot  u.^ed  by  a  Vdnia  or  a  Kiiyaiith  ;  a,  ViLnia  or  a  Kayasth  will 
drink  out  of  a  ]y>t  usi^d  by  a  Kaiibi ;  a  Kanin  will  uot  drink  out  c 
pot  uHi'd  by  a  l)hed  ;  or  a  Dheil  out  of  a  ]>ot  useil  by  a  Bhan 
or  a  Munalm^ii.  Unlike  Konkan  and  IXtxian  linihrnans  Guja 
Bnihuiiius  hIKiw  all  but  degraded  Hindus  to  toueh  their  wat«r  pc 
Some  Vatehnavs,  |)artieularly  the  Marjadis,  are  vei'v  Citreful  of  ik 
drinking  water.  They  allow  only  tlio^  to  touch  their  water  whol 
themselves  are  Marjiidis  and  they  keep  their  water  where  no  one  t 
s^  it.  Besides  for  drinking  and  wat-hing,  water  U  used  for  rari' 
reli^'ioiiB  purposes.  It  removes  outward  impurity,  and  the  water  o 
sacred  pool  or  stieam  cleanses  from  siu.  It  is  used  in  every-c 
worship,  in  washing  idols  and  in  making  offerings  particularly  to 
eun.  Especially  during  the  four  hot  months  water  ia  dropped  o 
Shiva's  litiff  through  a  small  hole  in  the  bottom  of  a  jar  or  pot.  1 
pouring  of  a  handful  of  water  ie  ne&led  to  complete  all  religions  p 
The  chief  suQering  of  the  spirit  of  the  unquiet  dead  is  from  want 
water  to  drink.  His  throat  is  of  the  size  of  a  needle-eye  and  he 
&  tliirdt  which  not  less  than  twelve  gallons  of  water  can  quench,  ' 
watchmen  of  Varuna  the  water-go<l  iire  set  (o  ke^p  the  sjnritR  fi 
drinking,  no  their  th'rst  is  as  lontiuunus  as  il  is  inteiibe.     T>.>  que 
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bathe  in  a  river.  The  meeting  place  of  two  or  more  rivers  is  speciaRy 
eacrei.!  When  the  river  is  flooded  or  immediately  after  the  rains  the 
village  headman  goes  with  mu?ie  to  the  river  bank  and  throws  into 
the  river  a  cocoanut,  milk,  a  potful  of  curds,  and  a  woman's  robe.  A 
pregnant  woman,  if  she  can  help  it,  never  crosses  a  river.  If  she  must 
cross  she  throws  into  the  water  a  cocoanut  some  betelnuts  and  a  copper 
coin.  Of  Gujardt  rivers  the  Tdpti,  the  Narbada  or  Reva,  and  the  Saras- 
vati  are  held  particularly  sacred.  Of  other  Indian  rivers  those  held 
most  sacred  are  the  Godjivari,  the  Ganges,  and  the  Jamna.  Any  river 
near  a  great  seat  of  pilgrimage  has  special  religious  importance.  These 
rivers  are  wors^hipped  with  the  usual  ofEerings  of  flowers  cocoanais  and 
milk  by  the  people  on  their  banks  and  by  strangers  when  they  visit 
some  sacred  shrine  on  their  banks.  In  |)artieular  pools  in  the  Reva 
Goddvari  and  Ganges  the  bones  of  the  dead  are  thrown  after  death 
rites  aie  performed.  The  Sarasvati  at  Sidhpur  is  sacred,  and  the  river 
bend  to  the  east  of  Sidhpur  is  held  to  be  little  distant  from  paradise. 
The  river  is  much  sought  after  by  persons  wishing  to  j^erform  after* 
death  rites  for  dead  women.  The  water  of  the  Jamna  is  stored  by 
most  Vaisbnavs  who  sip  it  aft^r  thj  daily  w^orship  is  over,  and  the 
water  of  the  Ganges  is  used  on  all  sin-cleansing  occasions.  The  water 
of  ono  of  these  two  rivers  is  dropped  into  the  mouth  of  the  dying. 

Except  those  near  a  sacred  shrine  ponds  are  not  held  very  sacred 
On  their  fast  days  people  Imthe  with  i)ond  water,  and,  in  some  villages, 
on  the  bright  tentn  of  Bhddarvo  (September)  the  village  headman 
worships  an  unsheathed  sword  and  in  the  evening  throws  a  cocoanut  inte 
the  village  pond.  After  this  the  headman  walks  round  the  vill^;e^ 
pouring  out  a  mixture  of  milk  and  water. 

The  sudden  appearance  of  a  spring  is  regarded  as  the  outflow  of  the 
water  of  the  Ganges  and  a  bath  in  it  is  held  to  be  as  cleansing  as  a 
bath  in  the  Ganges.  The  spring  water  is  taken  home  and  is  poured 
into  the  house- well  to  purify  the  well.  The  day  of  its  appeaiancc  is 
kept  sacred.  The  chief  hot  spring  that  is  held  sacred  in  Gujardt  is  al 
Un^i,  forty  miles  south-east  of  Surat,  where  thousands  of  pilgrime 
gather  from  the  neighbourhood  on  the  Chaitra  fullmoon  (April). 

Certain  ceremonies  are  performed  before  sinking  a  well.  Some  Ods 
or  pond- diggers,  Kolis,  Brdhman  ascetics,  and  all  fatherless  sons  ace 
believed  to  have  the  power  of  showing  spots  where  water  lies  at  a  certain 
depth.  This  they  are  able  to  do  by  their  experience,  by  observation  of 
the  geological  formation  of  the  country,  by  the  iniins  of  old  wells,  and 
by  the  presence  of  the  Jcamhoi  (Breynia  patens  Euphorbiaceae)  bush  which 
is  believed  to  draw  its  nourishment  from  sweet  water  some  feet  below 
the  surface.  On  a  day  fixed  by  the  village  astroleger,  the  spot  pointed 
out  by  one  of  these  water-showers  is  sprinkled  with  water  and  flowers 
are  strewn  over  it.  A  cocoanut  or  an  earthen  saucer  containing  cardB 
and  turmeric  wrapped  all  over  with  red  cotton  thread  is  laid  in  a  hole 
dug  in  the  ground.  The  digging  begins  by  striking  the  cocoanat 
or  the  saucer  with  the  point  of  a  hoc  or  pickaxe.  Boiled  wheat 
coarso  sugar  and  coriander  seed  aro  given  to  all  present,  and  the 
village  astrologer  is  paid  a  rupee.  On  tho  appearance  of  water  \rt 
the  pit  a  stone  daubed  with  rcdlcad  is  laid  near  the  top  as  the  home- 
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of  the  water  goddess.  Friends  and  relations  of  the  owner  of  the 
well  go  to  the  spot  with  music,  throw  flowers  and  sandal-paste  into 
the  water,  and  offer  a  cocoanut  to  the  stone.  It  is  unlucky  to  drink 
water  out  of  a  well  before  it  is  worshipped.  One  rupee  is  paid  to  the 
carpenter  before  the  wooden  frame  work  at  the  top  is  erected  and  to 
the  bricklayer  before  the  masonry  work  is  taken  in  hand.  Br^hmans 
are  feasted  before  the  well  is  used  for  watering  land. 

A  month  after  childbirth  all  women  worship  a  well.  The  woman 
goes  to  the  house-well,  makes  seven  small  heaps  of  rice  near  its 
mouth,  and  lays  a  betelnut  on  each  heap.  She  dips  four  blades  of 
the  daro  grass  in  wet  turmeric  powder,  and  throws  the  blades  into 
the  well  along  with  flowers  and  some  cleaned  rice.  After  this  she 
draws  water  from  the  well  and  uses  it  for  some  family  purposes. 
Into  the  well  are  thrown  the  dirty  water  and  refuse  of  the  god-room 
and  old  sacred  threads  which  have  been  defiled  by  being  trodden 
under  foot. 

The  power  who  presides  over  rain  is  Indra  who  rules  the 
firmament,  regulates  the  motions  of  the  clouds,  and  wields 
the  thunder.  The  common  people,  especially  the  better  class  of 
husbandmen,  have  certain  signs  and  forecasts  of  the  weather,  partly 
the  result  of  local  observation  and  partly  based  on  the  sayings  of 
Bhadli  the  daughter  of  Ughad,  a  great  Mdrwdr  astrologer. 

The  beginning  of  the  south-west  rain  (June)  is  believed  to  be 
close  at  hand  if  for  some  days  the  sky  has  been  clouded ;  if  the  heat 
is  overpowering;  if  sparrows  and  crows  flutter  their  wings  in  the 
dust  or  in  water;  if  the  stork  sits  with  its  wings  outstretched;  if 
the  female  crane  keeps  to  her  nest  and  is  fed  by  the  male  crane ; 
if  cranes  and  jalkakdi  or  waterfowl  soar  high  in  the  sky  ;  if  moths 
begin  to  fly  about;  if  white- mouthed  ants  leave  their  cells  with 
their  eggs ;  if  birds  come  from  the  sea  side  or  hegin  to  build  their 
nests ;  if  the  chameleon  becomes  red  or  yellow ;  if  glowworms 
sparkle  brightly  at  night ;  if  foxes  and  wolves  howl  long  after  sun- 
set; if  the  water  in  a  shoemaker^s  earthen  jar  has  generated  insects ; 
if  serpents  hiss  or  fight  with  each  other ;  if  the  fig  tree  throws  out 
new  branches  ;  if  the  leaves  of  the  thorny  milk  bush  droop  ;  if  the 
berries  of  the  nim  Indian  lilac  tree  are  ripe  ;  if  white  insects  gather 
on  the  hinijora  tree ;  if  the  kecada  or  Pandanus  flowers  freely ;  if 
the  leaves  of  trees  are  bitten  by  insects ;  if  iron  becomes  rusty 
and  salt  becomes  watery ;  if  black  clouds  move  north  and  south  ; 
if  there  is  lightning  in  the  north-east ;  if  a  cold  wind  blows  from 
the  south-west  and  north-east ;  if  the  rainbow  appears  in  the  east ; 
if  there  is  a  halo  round  the  moon  ;  and  if  the  sky  is  yellowish  at 
sunset.  The  rain  is  expected  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  after  the  first 
disappearance  at  sunset  of  a  cluster  of  three  stars  called  Ami;  not 
till  the  seventy-third  day  after  the  day  on  which  the  moon  enters 
the  Rohini  nakshatra  or  star  chamber  (22nd  May  -  3rd  June)  with 
lightning  but  without  rain ;  on  the  ninety-first  day  after  the  day  on 
which  hot  and  parching  winds  begin  to  blow;  and  six  months  after 
the  first  foggy  day.    Rain  is  sure  to  fall  on  the  first  of  Vaishdkk  (May) 
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if  there  lias  been  a  drizzle  and  cold  winds  during:  tlie  first  five  days 
of  the  dark  fortnight  of  Fdf;an  (March).  The  year  will  be  one  of 
good  and  seasonable  rainfall  if  the  sky  is  cloudy  on  any  day  between 
the  first  day  of  Mrag9hirsh  (December)  and  the  second  day  of  Fagan 
(March);  if  the  month  of  Mdgh  (February)  is  extremely  cold  ;  if  for 
four  days  from  the  bright  seventh  to  the  bright  eleventh  of  Mtigh 
(February)  the  sky  is  cloudy ;  if  there  is  lightning  on  the  evening  of 
the  first  of  Mdith  (February)  and  a  drizzle ;  if  the  wind  blows 
fiercely  during  the  whole  of  Pagan  (March^  ;  if  the  Fagan  (March) 
fuUmoon  day  is  cloudy ;  if  the  sky  is  clear  during  the  whole  of 
Chaitra  (April) ;  if  the  moon  enters  the  Revii  naHhaira  or  star 
chamber  (28th  March  -  lOth  April)  on  the  first  of  Chaitra ;  if  on  the 
bright  fifth  of  Chaitra  (April)  a  particular  cluster  of  stars  is  below 
the  moon  ;  if  in  Vaifthdih  (May)  the  sky  has  five  colours  and  there 
is  a  drizzle  ;  if  the  spring  tides  on  the  bright  third  of  Faighdkh  (May) 
run  very  high;  if  the  month  of  Jeth  (June)  is  extremely  hot  with 
parching  winds ;  and  if  the  sky  is  cloudy  during  the  last  four  days 
of  A^so  (October). 

A  cloudy  sky  on  Ashdd  fullmoon  (July)  is  the  forerunner  of  a 
heavy  downpour  of  rain.  If  during  the  day  the  sky  is  clear  and 
reddish  the  Kaubi  cultivator  is  in  raptures  at  the  prospect  of  a  good 
and  seasonable  rainfall  for  on(^  month.  If  on  this  day  the  wind 
blows  from  the  wes*^^,  there  will  be  a  splendid  rainfall  and  a  rich 
harvest;  if  from  the  north,  there  will  bo  drought  first  and  a  splendid 
rainfall  afterwards  ;  if  from  the  north-east,  the  people  will  be  happy 
and  prosperous.  If  there  is  lightning  particul.irly  in  the  north- 
east coiner  of  the  heaven  there  will  be  a  plentiful  rainfall  and  a 
rich  harvest. 

The  year  will  be  one  of  partial  failure  of  rain  if  there  is  only  a 
drizzle  during  the  time  the  moon  remains  in  the  Kriiika  star 
chamber  (Sth-21st  May) ;  if  during  the  time  the  moon  remains  in 
the  Bohini  nakshatra  (22nd  May -3rd  June)  enough  min  falls  to 
make  water  run  ;  if  the  time  of  the  moon's  first  entering  the  A^rudra 
mansion  (13th  June -2nd  July)  is  evening  and  there  are  good 
showers  during  the  time  it  lasts ;  if  during  the  time  the  moon 
remains  in  the  Atragshir  mansion  (llth  -  18th  June)  the  wind  blows 
furiously ;  if  on  the  bright  fifths  sevenths  ninths  and  fifteenths  of 
Ashdd  (July)  there  is  lightning  in  the  north-east ;  if  the  clouds 
make  it  pitch  dark  on  the  night  of  the  bright  eighth  and  fifteenth 
of  Ashdd  (July);  if  the  bright  tenth  of  Ashdd  falls  within  the 
period  when  the  moon  is  in  the  Rohini  mansion  (22nd  May  -  3rd 
June) ;  if  it  thunders  on  the  dark  first  of  Ashdd  (July) ;  and  if  on 
the  dark  eighth  of  Ashdd  (July)  the  moon  and  if  on  the  bright 
seventh  of  Shrd^an  (August)  the  sun  is  clonded  at  rising.  The  year 
will  be  one  of  conoplete  failure  of  rain  if  it  drizzles  in  Mdgh  (Febm* 
aiy) ;  if  on  the  Fdgan  fullmoon  (March)  the  wind  blows  from  the 
south  and  there  is  lightning ;  if  during  the  month  of  Chaitra  (April) 
the  sky  is  cloudy  and  there  is  a  drizzle  especially  on  the  bngbt 
seventh  ninth  and  fifteenth ;  if  on  the  fifth  of  Chaitra  a  particular 
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representing  the  foar  wet  months  of  Aahdd^  Shrdvan,  Bhddarvo,  and 
Aso.  The  mouth  of  the  jar  is  closed  by  an  earthen  saucer  containing 
cleaned  rice.  After  bowing  to  the  jar,  the  headman  returns  home 
and  on  the  following  day  examines  the  four  clods.  The  dryness  or 
wetness  of  the  four  months  is  foreshown  by  the  dryness  or  wetness 
of  the  four  clods.  On  the  morning  of  the  bright  fifteenth  of  Fd^an 
(March)  an  earthen  jar  filled  with  water  and  with  its  mouth  closed 
is  buried  in  the  ground  over  \«hich  the  Holt  fire  is  lit.  On  the  next 
Holt  festival  the  jar  is  unearthed  and  the  dryness  or  wetness  of  the 
jar  foretells  the  dryness  or  wetness  of  the  year.  On  the  same  day 
an  earthen  jar  filled  with  water  and  with  its  mouth  closed  is  laid  in 
a  hole  over  four  clods  representing  the  four  rainy  months.  The 
hole  is  covered  with  earth  and  over  it  the  Holt  fire  is  lit.  On  the 
following  day  the  clods  in  the  hole  are  examined  and  their  dryness 
or  wetness  foretells  the  character  of  the  months  they  represent. 

On  the  Shrdvan  (August)  fuUmoon  day  on  a  river  bank  Brdhmans 
make  two  heaps  of  rice  calling  one  a  good  and  the  other  a  bad  year. 
If  a  crow  alights  and  thrusts  its  beak  first  into  the  good  year  heap 
the  year  wiU  be  a  famine  year ;  if  into  the  bad  year  heap  the  year 
will  be  prosperous.  In  some  parts  of  Kdthidwdr  the  chief  or  the 
state  officials,  with  four  earthen  pots  symbolical  of  the  four  rainy 
months^  go  to  a  river  bank.  The  chief  or  the  head  official  worships 
the  boundary  guardian  Khetarpdl  represented  by  a  tridentj  by 
pouring  water  and  throwing  flowers  over  it.  Pour  men  of  the  party 
with  one  of  the  four  pots  tied  to  the  waist  of  each  at  one  plunge 
dive  into  the  water.  The  four  men  come  out  of  the  water  with  the 
pots  still  round  their  waists.  The  water  in  the  pots  is  examined 
and  according  as.it  is  plentiful  or  scanty  there  will  be  a  plentiful 
or  scanty  rainfall  in  the  corresponding  months  of  the  new  year. 
The  pots  are  afterwards  broken  to  pieces.  These  pieces  are  by 
some  taken  home  and  put  in  their  grain  stores. 

To  find  what  crops  will  fail  and  what  crops  will  thrive,  the  follow- 
ing tests  are  taken.  On  the  f ullmoon  of  Fdgan  ( March)  heaps  of 
various  kinds  of  grain  are  piled  in  some  open  space.  Next  day  the 
heaps  are  examined  and  those  crops  will  fail  whose  heaps  are  scattered. 
On  the  AaAdd  f ullmoon  (July)  a  tola  weight  of  different  grains  in 
separate  wrappers  is  put  in  an  earthen  jar  and  the  jar  is  laid  in  a 
Shaiv  temple.  On  the  next  day  the  different  grains  in  the  wrappers 
are  reweighed  and  according  as  they  rise  or  fall  below  the  original 
weight  the  grains  will  sell  cheap  or  dear  during  the  coming  year. 

A  branch  of  the  thorny  milkbush  or  thuveria  with  four  twigs 
representing  the  four  rainy  months  is  put  in  the  Holt  fire  for  some 
minutes  and  is  then  taken  out.  The  rainfall  will  be  light  in  those 
months  whose  representative  branches  have  been  injured  by  the 
fire. 

Bhil,  Koli,  and  Dubla  husbandmen  use  the  following  tests  to  find 
if  the  year  will  be  wet  or  dry :  On  a  day  some  time  before  the  rain 
sets  in  a  man  and  his  sister^s  son  stand  near  the  village  well  with 
their  faces  turned  towards  the  sun.     A  date-palm  stick  is  given  to . 
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streets  in  ra^s  and  in  a  plaintive  tone  ask  alms  from  door  to  door.  It 
is  a  hopeful  sign  if  the  people,  especially  if  the  cloee-fistod,  taking  them 
to  be  beggar  children,  listen  to  their  prayei^s  and  give  them  gnun. 
Sometimes  wealthy  and  respectable  women  go  about  the  street  at 
midnight  and  knock  at  other  people's  doors.  When  asked  what 
they  are  the  women  say  in  a  feigned  voice  they  are  famine-strieken 
people  from  Mdrw&r.  As  a  rule  Bhil  women  do  not  shoot  with  a 
bow  or  use  a  sword.  Only  when  the  rains  hold  o£E  for  long  and  threaten 
scarcity,  Bhil  women  go  to  the  temple  of  the  village  goddess  with 
bows  and  arrows,  and  there  they  abuse  the  goddess,  smear  her  idol 
with  cowdung^  and  sing  dance  and  jump  as  if  preparing  to  commit  a 
daooity  or  darora  by  stealing  the  bu&lo  from  the  herd  grazing  in  the 
neighoouring  village.  Generally  when  women  come  in  this  way  to 
steal  a  buf&lo  the  cowherd  in  charge  of  the  cattle  offers  no  resistance. 
The  buffalo  is  led  in  triumph  to  the  shrine  of  the  goddess  and  killed 
with  clubs  and  sticks.  Round  the  dead  animal  the  women  dance  for  a 
long  time  and  then  distribute  the  food  among  themselves.  The  Bhib 
say  that  the  women  perform  this  bufhlo-killing  rite  to  shame  the  gods 
into  pity  and  to  convince  them  how  badly  off  they  must  be  when 
women  have  to  take  up  arms. 

Of  the  five  elements  fire  or  agni  is  held  most  sacred  by  almost  all 
classes  and  its  worship  is  widespread.  Fire  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the 
elements  of  the  soul,  and  to  be  the  cause  of  the  natural  warmth  of  the 
body  and  of  the  digestion  of  food.  Besides  in  burning  the  dead,  it  is 
used  in  all  sin-cleansing  rites.  To  complete  thread,  marriage^  and 
pregnancy  ceremonies  offerings  are  made  to  fire.  Brahmans  hold  fire 
in  high  veneration ;  it  is  their  Yishvadev  or  Universal  Lord  and  they 
daily  offer  it  a  few  pinches  of  cooked  rice.  Brdhmans  specially  worship 
fire  on  no-moon  days.  It  is  used  in  all  sacrifices.  Br^mans  produce 
the  fire  which  is  used  in  the  fire  sacrifice  or  agnihotra  by  rubbing 
together  two  pieces  of  klier  Acacia  catechu  wood.  The  fire  thus 
obtained  is  used  for  sacrifice  and  is  kept  continuously  alive  in  the  housa 
by  adding  to  it  logs  of  the  pipnl,  sAami,  vad,  and  khdkhro  trees.  This 
fire  is  worshipixxl  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  in  the  evening.  If  the 
sacred  fire  goes  out  fi'esh  fire  is  brought  with  music  from  the  house  of 
some  one  who  kindled  it  by  the  friction  of  wood,  and  has  used  it  in 
performing  a  sacrifice.  When  brought  to  the  house  the  new  fire  is  laid 
in  a  masonry  receptacle.  Rajputs  in  native  states  and  most  trading 
classes  in  the  evening  bow  to  the  lamp  and  to  each  other ;  traders  and 
shopkeepers  offer  sandal-paste  and  fiowers  to  the  lamp;  and  all 
craftsmen,  Sonis  Luhdrs  and  Kansards.  who  use  fire  in  their  calling, 
make  daily  offerings  of  clarified  butter  and  rice  to  their  fire-place. 
Anything  that  has  become  unclean  is  purified  by  throwing  it  in  fire. 
Sita  the  wife  of  Rdm,  after  her  deliverance  from  Rdvan,  is  believed  to 
have  been  purified  by  walking  on  live  charcoal-,  and  all  Br^mans 
with  the  help  of  live  charcoal  purify  their  pots  that  have  been  defiled 
by  being  used  by  others  than  themselves  or  by  women  in  th^r  monthly 
sickness.  On  the  other  hand  those  who  have  been  burnt  to  death  by 
fire  or  lightning  are  believed  to  become  unfriendly  spirits  or  bhufs. 
Fire  is  one  of  the  great  spirit-scarers  in  all  cases  of  spirit  possession 
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As  Add  (July)  £all  on  a  Tuesday ;  and  if  jackals  howl  during  the  day 
time.  Lightning  or  vijli  is  believed  to  be  the  daughter  of  Nand 
Mer  the  foster-father  of  Krishna.  Continual  flashes  of  lightning  in  the 
north-east  foretell  a  heavy  fall  of  rain. 

The  human  soul  is  believed  to  be  a  phase  of  the  wind-god  or 
Fdyu.  All  Brdhmans  in  their  daily  worship  try  to  regulate  their 
breathing  by  keeping  their  four  right  hand  fingers  over  their  left 
nostril  and  the  thumb  over  the  right  nostril.  At  their  meals  before 
touching  any  other  food  all  Brdhmans  eat  as  the  soul's  offerings 
three  pinches  of  cooked  rice.  Rheumatism,  epilepsy,  and  madness 
are  believed  to  be  wind  complaints  and  to  be  caused  by  the  evil 
influence  of  the  wind-god.  They  are  believed  to  be  cured  by  en- 
gaging Brdhmans  to  repeat  verses  in  honour  of  the  wind-god  and  by 
making  gifts  to  Brdhmans.  As  a  cure  for  rheumatism  people  wear 
on  their  right  elbow  a  pipal  or  ankdo  leaf  bearing  certam  words 
in  honour  of  the  wind-god.  The  following  are  some  of  the  current 
beliefs  regarding  the  direction  of  the  wind.  If  on  Fdlgan  fnllmoon 
(March)  the  wind  blows  from  the  south  there  will  be  a  terrible  &mine; 
if  it  changes  every  now  and  then  the  king  is  in  danger  and  there 
will  be  a  civil  war.  If  on  the  bnght  third  in  Faishdhh  (May)  tiie 
wind  blows  in  the  early  dawn  from  the  north-west  the  crops  will 
prosper  ;  if  it  blows  from  the  south  there  will  be  a  famine.  If  dar- 
ing the  time  the  moon  remains  in  the  Mragskir  star-home  (4th- 18th 
June)  the  wind  does  not  blow  fiercely  the  prospects  of  the  season 
are  gloomy.  If  the  first  day  of  Jeth  (June)  falls  within  the 
Mragthir  period  injury  to  the  crops  by  the  wind  will  be  averted.  If 
on  the  Athad  fullmoon  (July)  the  wind  blows  from  the  east  the  crops 
will  be  injured ;  if  from  the  south  the  wells  and  ponds  will  dry  and 
there  will  be  a  famine ;  if  from  the  west  the  crops  will  prosper  and 
the  rainfall  will  be  seasonable ;  if  from  the  north  the  rains  will  hold 
off  for  a  time  ;  if  from  the  north-east  the  people  will  prosper;  and  if 
the  wind  fails  there  will  be  an  earthquake. 

Tomb-worship  is  not  common.  The  few  tombs  that  are  worshipped 
are  those  raised  over  the  remains  of  a  sati^  that  is  a  woman  who 
burnt  herself  with  her  dead  husband,  of  an  ascetic,  and  of  a  Musalmfin 
saint.  Till  widow-immolation  was  suppressed  bv  Lord  William  Bentinck 
in  A.D.  1829  the  practice  of  a  woman  burning  herself  with  her  husband 
was  common.  By  sacrificing  herself  the  woman  was  believed  to  be 
taken  to  heaven  and  to  be  united  for  ever  with  her  husband,  and  her 
relations  and  friends  specially  honoured.  The  practice  of  a  woman 
burning  herself  on  her  husband's  funeral  pile  was  not  confined  to 
particular  castes  or  to  particular  districts.  Among  the  most 
sacred  aati  tombs  in  Gujarat  are  those  of  Shivkorbai  a  N^gsr 
Bnihman  woman  at  Surat,  and  of  a  Vanjdra  woman  at  Ydlod  in 
the  Bardoli  sub-division  of  Surat ;  of  a  Sdthodra  N4gar  Briihman 
woman  named  Dhankorb^i  in  the  Borsad  sub-division  of  Kaira ;  of  a 
Bharvdd  woman  named  Rdjbdi  at  Viram^m  in  Ahmeddb^ ;  of  a 
Modh  Viinia  woman  in  Mahi  Kdntha ;  and  of  some  Bhans^li  women 
in  Cutch.  Of  these  mjb^i  of  Viramgdm  was  said  to  have  been  a 
remarkably  finelooking  woman^  whose  beauty  drew  the  notice  of  a 
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washed  was  laid  over  a  pile  of  wood.  Pdrvati  bathed  and  prayed  to  the 
sun.  Her  loosened  hair  was  oiled  with  clarified  butter  and  she  walked 
seven  times  round  the  shed.  After  bowing  to  the  sun  and  to  the 
crowd  she  entered  the  shed  and  squatted  on  the  pile  of  wood  with  tke 
body  oH  her  dead  husband  in  her  lap.  While  thus  seated  several  hu^e 
logs  of  wood  were  so  piled  ronnd  her  that  she  was  fixed  fast  breastdeep 
in  wood.  Every  infiammable  substance  was  added  to  the  heap.  When 
all  was  ready  the  deafening  din  of  drums  and  trumpets  was  doubled, 
the  crowd  raised  a  mighty  shout,  and  the  Brdhman  priest  taking  two 
lighted  torches  inside  the  shed  gave  them  to  P&rvati  who  held  one 
under  her  oiled  hair  and  the  other  under  the  driest  fuel  near  her.  As 
the  shriek  of  a  burning  woman  is  unlucky  to  hear,  deafening  music 
was  played  until  the  shed  was  ablaze.  As  the  shed  burned,  the  people 
bowed  to  it,  and  after  bathing  returned  home. 

Over  the  spot  where  a  woman  was  burnt  a  masonry  platform  or 
devadi  used  to  be  erected  generally  by  the  chief,  and  sometimes  by  the 
members  of  her  family.  A  stone  is  set  on  the  platform  which  is 
sometimes  canopied,  and  on  the  stone  are  carved  the  sun  and  the 
moon  and  the  figure  of  a  woman  with  her  right  arm  upUfted.  Some- 
times a  religious  grant  is  made  by  the  chief  for  the  daily  worship  of  the 
platform.  The  members  of  the  woman's  family  visit  the  platform 
generally  on  the  dark  fourteenth  of  Aso  (October),  daub  it  with 
redlead,  lay  a  lighted  lamp  near  it,  and  offer  a  cocoanut  and  a  robe 
to  it.  The  platform  is  also  similarly  worshipped  by  barren  women  and 
by  fever-stricken  people.  Some  Bnils,  Dublin,  and  other  early  tribes 
lay  cakes  and  curds  near  the  platform  hoping  by  the  offering  to  be 
cured  of  fever  or  to  recover  a  lost  animal.  I^he  members  of  a  to/t't 
family  are  believed  to  cure  baldness  and  tumour  by  blowing  wfttor 
from  their  mouths  over  the  bald  or  swollen  spot. 

The  tombs  or  masonry  platforms  raised  on  a  river  bank  over  the 
remains  of  a  Hindu  ascetic  are  called  samddhs,  because  the 
ascetic  is  believed  at  the  time  of  death  to  be  in  a  state  of  mental 
absorption  or  aamddhi.  These  tombs  are  raised  either  by  the 
family  of  a  layman  who  renounced  the  world  or  became  an  ascetic 
a  short  time  before  his  death,  or  by  the  disciples  and  followers  of  a 
man  who  before  his  death  had  long  been  an  ascetic.  A  stone  is 
set  on  the  platform  and  on  the  stone  a  pair  of  footprints  are  carved. 
These  tombs  are  worshipped  by  the  dead  man's  family  or  disciples 
daily  or  at  least  on  Sundays  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  on  the 
As  Add  fuUmoon  (July)  and  on  the  anniversary  of  the  ascetic's 
death,  and  by  other  high  caste  Hindus  on  high  days  when  they  go 
to  bathe  in  the  river.  Some  ascetics  consider  it  meritorious  to  sit 
on  the  platform  on  the  newmoon  day  of  Kartik  (November).  The 
seat  or  the  sleeping  cot  of  the  saint  are  also  worshipped  by  his 
followers  and  are  always  allowed  to  remain  empty  and  unused. 

Most  Hindus  hold  sacred  the  tomb  or  tdkio  of  a  Musalm&n 
saint  called  pir  or  sai  (that  is  shdhid  or  martyr)  which  is  gene- 
rally shaded  by  a  fig,  a  rdyan  Mimusops  indica,  or  a  tamarind  tree. 
Except  by  the  followers  of  Sv&mindrdyan,  the  tombs  of  Mnsalmdn 
saints  are  visited  by  middle  and  low  caste  Hindus  on  high  days  op 
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The  three  shrines  chiefly  frequented  by  the  sick  are  -at  Bahuchariji 
thirty  miles  north  of  Yiramgdm^  at  VacUili  twelve  miles  nortJi 
of  Idar  in  Mahi  Kdntha,  and  at  Jun^gadh  in  Kdthidwur.  The 
goddess  Bahuchar^ji  is  visited  by  the  lame  blind  impotent  and  childless 
from  the  neighbourhood  and  from  other  parts  of  the  province.  They 
draw  near  her  temple  and  remain  seated  beside  the  sacred  pond  ol 
Mdnsarovar,  touching  no  food  until  they  fancy  they  have  heard  the 
goddess  promising  them  the  accomplishment  of  their  desires.  They 
then  bathe  in  the  pond  and  the  impotent  particularly  are  believed  to  be 
cured  by  the  bath.  Bearding  the  miracidous  power  of  the  water  of 
this  pond  the  following  story  is  told.  A  Chdvda  ruler  of  PAtan  and  a 
Solanki  chief  of  K^lri  resolved  to  unite  their  families  by  marriage.  Bat, 
by  evil  chance^  both  kings  had  daughters,  neither  had  a  son.  The 
Kairi  chief  passed  off  his  girl  as  a  boy  and  the  marriage  was  celebrated. 
DifBculties  ensued^  and  the  girl-husband  found  herself  forced  to  flee 
from  Pdtan.  Near  Bahuchar^ji  she  rested  awhile.  Her^lut  plunged 
ioto  the  M^nsarovar  and  to  the  wonder  of  the  princess  came  forth  a  dog ; 
her  mare  jumped  in  and  came  forth  a  stallion ;  the  princess  then  tried 
the  magic  of  the  water  and  she  changed  into  a  man.  The  wooden 
image  of  the  goddess  Kevali  at  Vaddii  is  visited  by  the  lame,  blind, 
paralytic,  and  stammering.  After  they  are  seated  in  front  of  the 
goddess,  the  temple  servant,  a  Suthdr  woman,  lights  a  lamp  before  the 
goddess.  On  a  footstool  covered  with  red  cloth  nine  coppers,  some 
maize^  acocoanut,  and  a  lighted  lamp  are  laid.  While  the  sick  man  sits 
near  the  stool  the  temple  woman  keeps  passing  her  hand  over  the  lamp 
before  the  goddess  ruobing  her  &ce  with  it.  After  some  time  she 
becomes  possessed  by  the  goddess,  and  rocks  to  and  fro.  While  thus 
possessed  a  lighted  torch  is  placed  in  her  left  hand,  and  she  alternately 
waves  the  torch  over  the  sick  man,  and  passes  her  right  hand  over  the 
lamp  before  the  goddess.  'J  his  waving  continues  till  the  sick  man  is 
believed  to  be  cured.  The  tomb  of  Dati^r  Pir  at  Jundgadh  in  visited  by 
persons  suffering  from  gaineaworm.  Vows  are  taken,  and  after  the 
disease  is  cured  the  diseased  wears  an  iron  ring  on  the  right  ankle  until 
he  has  offered  a  silver  wire  to  the  tomb. 

Barrenness  in  women  is  believed  to  be  caused  by  the  unfriendly 
influence  of  a  god  or  goddess,  or  of  a  planet,  or  of  some  offended  spirit. 
Both  the  woman  and  her  husband  hold  it  a  curse,  partlv  on  account  of 
the  social  contempt  which  accompanies  it  and  partly  because  the  after- 
death  state  of  the  childless  is  wretched  unrelieved  by  the  rites  which  a 
«on  can  alone  properljr  perform.^  In  high  caste  Hindu  households  a  son 
is  a  necessity  on  religious  grounds,  and  when  there  is  no  natural  son  a 
son  is  adopted.  A  barren  woman  is  contemptuously  called  vdnjani. 
She  tries  to  get  rid  of  her  barrenness  by  a  variety  of  means. 
She  consults  Jain  priests,  Brihmans,  Jogis  or  Telia  Rkjils,  who  wear 
oily  clothes  and  are  versed  in  palmistry;  drinks  charmed  water; 
or  ties  amulets  on  her  left  elbow  or  neck.  If  the  barrenness  is  believed 
to  be  caused  b^  the  anger  of  some  god  or  goddess,  she  quiets  them  by 
prayers  and  by  giving  them  their  pet  offerings,  or  she  calls  in  the  aid  of 
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narrowly  escaped  serious  injury  ;  wafer-biscuits  if  the  child  has 
been  restless  ;  jasmin  flowera  if  the  body  has  been  foetid  ;  and  rice 
stalks  if  the  small- pox  has  been  very  close  and  in  clusters.  If 
there  has  been  much  coughing  a  mixture  of  bajri  flour  and  coarse 
sugar  and  salt  are  offered  to  the  stone  image  of  Ai  Thansi  the 
sister  of  the  small-pox  god.  If  the  child's  life  has  been  despairetl 
of^  a  goat  or  a  cock  is  sacrificed  or  let  loose  or  the  goat's  ear  is 
chopped  off  and  then  let  loose^  or  a  likeness  of  the  child  in  wood 
or  carved  on  a  silver-plate  is  offered  ;  or  the  child  is  laid  before  the 
idol  and  then  taken  up  in  return  for  money ;  or  the  child  is  weigh- 
ed in  a  scale  against  dry  dates,  salt,  grain,  coarse  sugar,  sugarcandy, 
or  spinach,  or  if  the  child's  parents  are  rich  against  silver  or  coppjor 
coins,  or  a  clay  or  cloth  horso  is  offered.  In  honour  of  the  worship 
Briihmans  or  friends  and  relations  are  fensted  with  a  preparation 
of  curds  and  cakes,  and  sometimes  strolling  play<Ts  or  Bhavdyds 
are  engaged  to  play  before  the  small-pox  god.  £xcept  that  they 
are  less  detailed  the  same  ceremonies  are  performed  when  the 
child  is  attacked  with  measles  and  chicken-pox  or  when  it  is 
vaccinated.  In  a  plague  of  cattle-pox  the  disease-quieting  cere- 
mony is  performed  by  the  villagers.  At  the  end  ot  the  street  cir 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  village  an  upright  p^st  supporting  a  yoke 
breadthwise  is  sunk  in  the  ground.  The  yoke,  the  symbol  of  the 
yoke  goddess  or  jnsri  mdia,  is  decked  with  flowers,  redlead  is 
applied  to  it,  and  fire  is  lit  before  it,  'J'he  owners  of  the  cattle  also 
worship  the  small-pox  god  of  the  village,  refrain  fi-om  wsishing 
their  head  arid  clothes,  and  offer  to  the  small-pox  god  the  likeness 
of  the  ainmal  carved  on  a  silver-plate.  As  a  safeguard  against  the 
putrefaction  of  the  diseased  limbs  of  the  animal  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  rice  grains  cleaned  with  the  entire  finger  nail  and 
dammer  arc  offered  to  the  small-pox  god. 

Among  high  caste  Hindus,  except  among  BhnWak  Viinids,  the  cow, 
as  the  repres'^ntativc  of  the  heavenly  cow  or  K^mduglia  the  givt»r  of 
the  heart's  dosin?,  is  tht*  most  sacred  of  animals.  The  cow,  }>articularly 
the  black  cow  or  Kapiladhenu,  with  a  calf  is  particularly  saurctl. 
Because  Vishnn  in  his  eighth  incarnation  as  Krishna  reared  the  cows 
of  his  foster-father  Nand  Mer,  some  do  not  take  their  food  l)efore 
applying  Howt»rs  and  sandal-imste  to  the  cow's  forchejul ;  and  wnie 
always  give  part  of  everything  that  is  eooke<l  to  a  cow  to  eat.  TIu  rice 
balls  offereil  to  dead  ancestors  in  tlio  shrddh  or  memorial  service  are 
given  to  none  but  the  cow.  Her  tail  mouth  ami  haunches  are  parti- 
cularly sacred.  In  all  watering  places  for  cattle  the  water  from  a  well 
passes  into  the  receptacle  through  a  brick-made  cow's  month.  The 
tail  of  the  cow,  with  the  help  of  which  all  high  caste  Hindus  hope  to 
cross  the  hell  river  Vaitami,  is  applied  by  passers  to  their  eyes,  or, 
instead  of  the  t^l,  the  passers  put  their  right  hand  on  the  cow's 
haunches  and  apply  their  hand  to  both  eyes.  The  five  cow-gifts  or 
panch  fjavyoy  milk  curds  clarified -butter  urine  and  dung,  are  use! 
in  all  religious  ceremonies  as  purifying  substances.  A  tip  of  cow's 
urine  as  the  cow  passes  is  generally  taken  by  pious  Hindus.  Cow's 
dung  is  the  favourite  wash  on  the  floor  of  every  houscj  and  dung-cakes 
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worshipped  and  fed  on  milk.  "When  they  cannot  get  a  live  cobra  the 
women  content  themselves  by  offering  jasmin  flowers,  milk,  and  cotton 
thread  to  a  silver  cobra  or  to  a  painted  cobi-a  on  a  house  wall  or  on  a 
footstool.  A  centipede  and  a  scorpion  are  also  sometimes  painted  near 
the  cobra  and  flowers  are  offered  to  them.  After  making  the  offering 
the  woman  bows  to  the  cobra's  image  saying  '  My  children  are  your 
children,  therefore  pray  do  not  frighten  them/  On  tliat  day  the 
women  of  the  family,  particularly  the  head,  eat  nothing  that  has  been 
cut  or  pounded.  The  only  food  that  is  taken  is  a  mixture  of  unpounded 
rice  and  split  pulse  or  the  flour  of  bdjri  or  rice  mixed  with  sugar  and 
clarified  butter. 

The  spirit  of  the  snake  is  believed  to  enter  into  the  body  of  the 
person  it  bites.  When  a  person  is  bitten  by  a  snake  a  professional 
snakecharmer  or  an  adept  in  curing  snakebites  is  called.  The  adept 
gives  charmed  cowdung  ashes  to  be  rubbed  on  the  bitten  part  or 
while  repeating  some  charm  ties  knot  after  knot  on  a  thread.  If  the 
person  is  still  restless  the  adept  dashes  seven  liandfuls  of  water  on 
the  eyes  of  the  sick  and  otherwise  tries  to  force  the  snake  to  leave 
the  body.  Under  the  influence  of  the  water  or  charm  the  snake 
through  the  person  bitten  tells  why  he  bit  the  man.  If  the  injury 
which  prompted  the  snake  to  bite  was  slight,  the  snake  agrees  to  leave 
his  body;  if  the  injury  done  was  heavy  the  snake  persists  in  not 
leaving  the  body,  and  the  patient  dies.  It  is  unlucky  to  see  a  serpent 
cross  the  road  from  right  to  left  when  starting  on  a  journey. 

When  a  pereon  is  wounded  or  bled  the  web  of  a  spider  is  used  to 
staunch  the  blood  and  cure  the  wound.  The  &I1  of  a  spider  on  a 
man  is  unlucky.     Leprosy  is  known  as  the  spider's  poison. 

The  frog  is  sacred  to  the  rain-god  Indra.  When  there  is  a  drought 
Bhil,  Koli,  Kanbi,  and  V^ghri  women  make  a  clay  frog  and  stick  in  it 
daro  grass  or  three  sprigs  of  the  mm  tree.  The  frog  is  laid  on  a 
board  and  the  board  is  borne  on  the  head  of  one  of  the  women.  The 
party  move  from  door  to  door  singing  the  praise  of  the  god  of  rain. 
As  they  approach  each  house  one  of  the  women  pours  water  on  the 
frog  and  the  partv  pass  on  after  receiving  a  dole  of  grain.  A  copper 
or  silver  coin  which  has  been  laid  between  a  male  and  a  female  bog 
when  breeding  is  supposed  always  to  bring  luck  to  its  owner. 

The  alligator  or  magar  is  supposed  to  be  the  animal  ridden  by  a 
witch  or  a  witcliscarer.  One  of  tne  gods  of  Bhils,  Y&rhs,  Dublte,  and 
other  wild  tribes  is  Magardev  the  alhgator  god. 

The  lizard  is  much  dreaded;  its  touch  causes  undeanness.  The 
saliva  of  a  lizard  is  considered  a  deadly  poison.  Women  use  the  tail  of 
a  chameleon  as  a  charm  for  captivating  lovers. 

The  ant  is  sacred  and  it  is  a  great  sin  to  kill  ants.  Pious  Y^ni^s 
and  Shrdvaks  throw  rice  or  wheat  flour  on  ant-hills  and  into  the 
hollows  of  trees. 

The  cock  is  sacred  to  the  goddess  Behechardji  and  is  her  carrier. 
Some  followers  of  the  goddess  worship  the  image  of  a  cock  stamped 
on  a  metal  plate  and  wear  the  plate  either  round  the  neck  or  on  the 
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Bometimes  a  gold  cuckoo  is  given  to  the  Brd.hman  priest.     The  sound 
of  a  cuckoo  when  a  man  starts  on  a  journey  is  particularly  lucky. 

The  kingfisher  called  nilkanth  or  chd9  is,  from  its  g^een  throaty 
believed  to  be  an  incarnation  of  Shiv  or  Nilkanth  whose  throat  was 
stained  green  by  a  dose  of  poison.  The  kingfisher  is  held  particularly 
sacrod  by  the  Kajputs  who  consider  the  sight  of  a  kingfisher  a  sign  a£ 
their  enemies  ruin.  On  the  Dasara  festival,  after  the  worship  of  the 
sami  tree,  Hindus  find  a  kingfisher  and  after  looking  at  it  and  bowing 
to  it  they  distribute  sugarcandy  among  themselves.  Soue  Deccan 
women  are  also  anxious  to  catch  sight  of  a  kingfisher  on  the  bright 
thirteenth  of  Shrdvan  (August). 

The  Hindus  believe  that  the  spirits  or  one  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
pass  into  crows.  On  his  return  from  the  burning  ground  the  chief 
mourner  offers  rice  balls  to  crows  on  the  roof  of  the  house.  Cakes 
are  also  offered  to  crows  on  a  man^s  yearly  death-day.  All  pious 
Brdhmans  before  taking  their  meals  daily  offer  cooked  rice  to  crows. 
Crows  are  believed  to  have  a  foreknowledge  of  the  dryness  or  wetness 
of  the  year,  and  therefore  in  the  month  of  May  crows'  nests  are 
examined.  If  the  nests  of  crows  are  on  the  top  of  the  tree  sheltered  by 
leaves  and  branches,  the  rainfall  will  be  heavy,  if  in  the  middle  the 
rainfall  will  be  moderate,  and  if  on  the  side  of  the  tree  exposed  to  the 
westerly  wind  the  rainfall  will  be  light.  The  cawing  of  a  male  crow 
on  the  house  roof  is  unlucky ;  th3  cawing  of  a  female  crow  foretells  a 
g^est.  If  a  crow  alights  on  a  man  and  strikes  him  on  his  head  with 
its  beak  the  man  loses  his  healtli  and  sometimes  dies.  The  sight  of  a 
crow  to  the  left  when  a  man  starts  on  a  journey  and  to  the  right  on 
his  return  is  lucky.  To  see  a  male  and  female  crow  having  connection 
is  so  unlucky  that  the  only  means  by  which  the  seer  can  save  his  life 
is  to  send  word  to  his  friends  that  he  is  dead.  The  sense  seems  to  be 
that  the  ancestral  spirit  in  the  crow  is  so  enraged  at  being  seen  that  he 
vows  the  death  of  the  seer,  but  is  pacified  on  hearing  that  the  seer  ia 
already  dead. 

The  mango  amho  Mangifcra  indica  is  sacred.  On  the  brigkt  or 
dark  seventh  of  Shrdvan  (August)  a  young  mango  tiee  is  planted  in 
the  hearth  and  is  worshipped  by  women  that  their  children  may  not 
be  attacked  by  small-pox.  A  mango  post  is  generally  set  up  at  a 
marriage  before  the  worship  of  Oanpati.  Aflango  leaves  are  used  as 
festoons  on  all  lucky  occasions  and  in  the  slidnti  or  disaase-quieting^ 
ceremony  mango  branches  are  thrown  into  th3  fire.  The  young  leaves 
and  buds  are  hold  to  have  bean  ons  of  the  five  arrows  of  the  god  Cupid 
or  Madan  and  are  offered  in  worship  in  thd  name  of  Shiv  especially 
during  the  month  of  Mdgi  (March). 

The  tamarind  dtnli  Tamarindus  indica  is  said  to  be  the  wife  ci 
Brahma,  and,  as  his  wife,  is  worshipped  during  the  month  of  Shrdvan 
(August).  Eating  cooked  food  under  the  sliade  of  the  tamarind  is 
believed  to  be  as  effective  as  the  gift  of  a  cow.  Tho  tree  is  said  to  be 
much  liaunted  by  spirits  and  is  worshipped  on  the  bright  fourteenth 
of  Kdrtik  (November)  by  persons  suffering  from  spirit  possession. 
The  day  is  kept  as  a  fast.  Among  the  Gar^si^  or  Bajput  land- 
holders the  tamarind  is  worshipped  at  tho  time  of  marriage.     To 
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provided  the  day  falls  on  a  Tuesday.  On  these  two  days  the  sun  u 
first  worshipped  and  then  the  champo.  Champo  flowers  cannot  be 
offered  to  Shiv. 

The  sandal  tree  chandan  Santalum  album  is  a  sacred  tree.  The 
tree  is  not  worshipped,  but  paste  made  from  its  wood  is  used  in 
every-day  worship  and  for  brow-marks. 

The  darbha  grass  Poa  cynosuroides  is  much  usad  in  all  religious 
ceremonies,  both  lucky  and  unlucky.  A  blade  of  darhha  grass  is 
held  by  the  bride  and  bridegroom  just  before  their  hands  are 
joined;  and  a  blade  of  this  grass  represents  the  dead  in  the 
ahrddh  or  memorial  service.  This  grass  is  cut  only  on  thi  last  day 
of  Shrdvan  (August)  when  the  year's  supply  is  stored.  Before  it  is 
cut  sandal-paste  and  flowers  are  offered  to  it. 

The  daro  grass  Cynodon  dbctylon  is  Granpati's  favourite  offering. 
The  day  sacred  to  it  is  the  bright  eighth  of  Bhddarvo  (September) 
when  women  particularly  barren  women  drop  water,  flowers,  red- 
powder,  and  rice  on  it.  Kanbi  women  on  that  day  do  not  cut  grass 
or  any  other  vegetable.  The  day  is  kept  as  a  fast  day.  This 
grass-worship  is  believed  to  set  at  rest  the  spirits  of  the  uneasy  dead. 

The  fruit  of  the  cucumber  or  kdkadi  is  worshipped  by  widows 
on  the  day  the  Kark  Sankrdnii  begins  provided  that  day  falls  on  a 
Monday  and  in  the  month  of  Shrdvan  (August).  To  cliange  her  lot  in 
her  next  birth  the  widow  fasts  on  that  day,  does  not  sleep  during 
the  night,  feasts  a  Brdhman  on  the  second  day,  and  presents  him 
with  a  gourd. 

The  kadamh  Nauelea  kadamba  \s  believed  to  be  an  immortal  tree 
because  the  eagle,  Vishnu's  carrier,  perched  on  it  with  the  nectar 
that  was  obtained  when  the  ocean  was  chmned.  The  tree  is  sacred 
to  Krishna  with  whose  love  sports  with  the  milkmaids  of  Vandrdyan 
it  is  associated.  As  the  milkmaids  got  what  they  wanted  by 
worshipping  this  tree,  women  worship  it  in  Kdrtik  (November)  to 
gain  what  they  wish. 

The  oleander  karen  Nerium  odorum  is  worehipped  on  a  Tuesday 
by  unmarried  and  childless  men  who  trace  their  ill  luck  to  the  evil 
influence  of  the  planet  Mars  or  MangaL  It  is  also  worshipped  by 
those  wishing  to  gain  the  favour  of  a  female  spirit  or  jogani.  The 
flowers  of  this  tree  are  favourite  ofierings  to  goddesses  and  to  the 
sun.  Among  the  Mathur  Kdyasthas,  on  the  marriage  day  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  strike  each  other  with  an  oleander  twig. 

The  plantain  kel  Musa  sapientum  is  worshipped  in  the  month  of 
Shrdvan  (August)  bv  barren  women  and  by  immarried  men.  The 
fruit  is  the  favourite  food  on  all  fast  days. 

The  bastard  teak  khdkharo  Butea  frondosa  is  believed  by  some  t^ 
be  the  home  of  Brahma  the  creator  and  is  worshipped  in  the  month 
of  Fdgan  (March).  Others  believe  it  to  be  the  home  of  a  goddesa 
before  whom  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  boys  have  their  heads  shayed 
Jor  the  first  time.  A  bough  of  this  tree  is  held  by  the  boy  at  the 
time  of  the  thread  ceremony,  when  some  Brdhmans  worship  the  tree. 
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The  bastard  teak  is  held  sacred  by  the  Rajputs  who  throw  flowers 
and  sandal-paste  on  it  before  and  after  marri  ige  and  before  the  first 
head-shaving.  Its  favourite  offering  is  barley  flour  mixed  with 
sus^ar  and  clarified  butter.  Its  leaves  are  the  proper  covers  for 
offerings  mode  to  Vishnu^  and  the  middle  leaf  of  a  bunch  of  three 
leaves  is  used  as  a  wrapper  in  all  spirit -scaring  rites. 

The  milkbush  kharsdni  Euphorbia  tirucalli  is  worshipped  only  by 
those  who  want  to  secure  the  favour  of  a  spirit  named  Bhdnumati 
who  is  believed  to  live  in  it. 

The  nim  or  limhdo  Melia  azadirachta  is  regarded  as  the  home  of 
Vishnu  in  his  form  of  Jagann^th.  It  is  worshipped  in  an  attack  of 
small-pox  by  women  who  bow  to  it  and  lay  a  lamp  fed  with  clarified 
butter  near  its  trunk.  A  child  attacked  with  smallpox  is  laid  on 
nim  leaves  and  fanned  by  nim  twigs.  In  the  shdnti  or  spirit-quieting 
ceremony  the  twigs  are  thrown  into  tha  fire.  A  man  possessed  by 
a  spirit  is  cured  by  having  nim  twigs  brushed  over  his  face.  The 
juice  pressed  from  its  leaves  is  drunk  especially  by  Deccan  people  on 
the  first  day  of  Chaitra  (March-April). 

As  there  are  very  few  cocoa  palms  or  nalieri  in  Gujarat  the  tree  is 
seldom  worshipped.  As  an  emblem  of  the  family  goddess  the  nut  is 
much  worshipped  by  all  classes.  A  cocoanut  is  also  a  favourite 
offering  to  other  goddesses. 

The  pdlaspiplo  Thespecia  populnea  is  worshipped  by  those 
wishing  success  in  any  undertaking.  The  tree  is  also  called  nandi 
vrahsha,  Shiv  or  Nandishvar^  that  is  the  lord  of  the  bull,  was 
once  so  badly  used  by  his  &ther-in-law,  who  was  performing  a  great 
sacrifice,  that  in  anger  Parvati  killed  herself.  After  this  Shiv  went 
to  the  pdlaspiplo,  bowed  to  it,  and  again  went  to  his  father-in-law 
who  received  him  civilly. 

The  piplo  Ficus  religiosa  is  believed  to  be  the  emblem  of  Vishnu, 
and  the  haunt  of  Munja  the  spirit  of  a  thread-girt  and  unmarried 
Brahman  lad.  To  quiet  Munja  water  is  poured  on  the  pipaVa  roots^ 
sometimes  daily  sometimes  during  the  whole  or  part  of  Kdrtik 
(November),  Ohaitra  (April),  SArdvan  (August),J5A^t?flr2;(?(September), 
and  the  intercalary  months  which  are  saqred  to  Vishnu  and  to  the 
performance  of  after-death  rites.  The  pipal  is  worshipped  on  the 
day  of  the  month  and  the  day  of  the  year  on  which  a  man  died,  and  from 
the  third  to  the  twelfth  day  after  a  death  shrddha  or  memorial 
services  are  performed  under  its  shade  by  the  eldest  surviving  male 
child  of  the  deceased.  The  tree  is  also  worshipped  on  the  elevenths 
of  every  Hindu  month.  On  the  no-moon  day  of  each  month, 
especially  when  the  no-moon  falls  on  a  Monday,  high  caste  Hindu 
women  hold  it  meritorious  to  throw  flowers  water  and  sandal-paste 
on  its  roots  and  to  walk  lOS  times  or  more  round  it,  giving  a  plantain 
or  j'amruik  or  any  oth3r  kind  of  fruit  to  a  Brdhman  each  time  the 
round  is  complete  1.  After  the  rounds  are  over  the  woman  throws  a 
cotton  thread  or  a  waistcloth  on  the  tree.  The  rounds  are  also  made 
on  Saturdays  when  in  the  hope  of  growing  rich  people  tear  off  scraps 
of  the  pipal  bark.      Among    Brahmans   particularly  a  girl  cannot 
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lemaiu  unmarried  alter  she  has  come  of  age.  A  grown  girl  who  remains 
unmarried  owing  to  some  natural  defect  is  married  with  full  rite»  to  a 
pipal  tree,  bo  that  any  violation  of  the  rule  is  avoided.  As  the 
pipal  is  believed  to  be  the  emblem  of  V^ishnu,  it  is  married  to  the 
bj^il  or  tulsi  plant.  Some  childless  persons  who  trace  their  misfortune 
to  the  intiuence  of  some  evil  spirit  cause  the  Brahmanic  threvd  ceremony 
to  bs  performed  for  a  pi  pal  tre3  and  have  a  brick  platform  built  round 
its  trunk.  Bhils  and  Kolis  worsh'p  the  pj pal  on  the  bright  eleventh 
of  Fdgan  (March)  which  is  among  them  a  day  sacred  to  spirit- worship. 
The  tree  is  on  no  account  uprooted  or  destroyed  and  except  for  sacrifice 
its  wood  is  not  used  as  fuel.  The  leaves  are  usjd  in  all  spirit-scaring 
rites. 

On  the  dark  fourteenth  of  Vaishdhh  (May),  pumpkin  or  sdkarkolu 
seeds  are  dropped  in  the  house-yard  and  from  that  day  the  husband 
and  wife  daily  worship  the  seedlings  for  six  months.  By  worshipping 
the  pumpkin  people  hope  to  see  their  children  prosper. 

The   shami   Prosopis   spicigera,  also   called   aparajita  that  is   the 
Unbeaten,  is  regarded  as  Shiv  s  wife  and  is  called   Vijayddevi.     The 
tree  is  held  sacred  by  all  classes  of  Hindus  but  chiefly  by  Rajputs^ 
because  on  it  the  Pdndavs  hung  their  arms  when  they  were  banished. 
The  arms  were  turned  into  snakes  and  remained  untouched  till  th3 
owners   came   back   to  claim   them.     By   worshipping   this  tree  on 
the  Dasara  festival  in  October,  Bim  conquered  Ravan,  Vali  conquered 
Sugriv,  and  the   P4ndavs  conquered  the  Kauravs.     Skami  worship 
on   Dasara  Day  (October)  is  held  so  lucky  that  after  the   Da$ara 
worship  the  Rajput  chie&  used  to  go  to  war  even  in  an  unlucky 
hour.     On   Dasara  Day   people  go   to    a    shami    tree,  sprinkle   it 
with  milk   curds   sugar   clarified   butter  and   honey,   wash    it    with 
water,  and  hang  garments  upon  it.     They   light  lamps,  burn  incense, 
make  red  marks  on   the  ti'ee,  sprinkle   it   \^ith  rose-coloured  water, 
set  wheat-stalks  betelnuts  and  offirings  of  food  before  it,  sund  walk 
round  it.     As  they  walk  they  repeat  verses  telling  how  the  ahami 
tree  purifies  from  sin,  destroys  enemies,  cures  diseases,  and   ensures 
success.     Then  turning  round  they  worship  in  order  the  ten  dig-pdh 
or  guardians  of  the  ten  points   of  heaven  beginning  with  Indra  the 
god  of  the  east.    They  then  break  and  throw  from  them  the  silken 
wristlets  which  were  tied  on  the  Balev  festival  in  Shrdvan  (August). 
After  the  shami  worship  the  people  return  home  taking  with  them  a 
few  ahami  leaves,  some  earth  from  near  its  roots,  one  or  two  betelnuts  and 
a  few  of  the  wheat-stalks  that  were  offered  to  it,  some  of  which  they 
fix  in  their  headdress.     Of  thes3  articles  they  compound  a  ball  called 
aukaniu  or  the  peace-maker  which  the  worshipper  keeps  with  him 
for  luck  and  takes  with  him  when  he  starts  on  a  journey.     Next 
Dasara  Day  the  ball  is  laid  near  the  tree  and  a  fresh  one  is  made. 
Besides  on  the  Dasara,  the  tree  is  worshipped  on  marriage  occasions 
when  one  of  its  branches  is  cut  and  turned  into  a  post  to  be  planted  in 
the  maniage  booth.    It  is  unlucky  for  a  man  to  have  married  three 
wives.     A  man  wishing  to  take  a  third  wife  marries  a  shami  tree    in 
the  same  way  as  some  men  marry  •the  dnkdo  or  swallowwort,  and 
afterwards  marries  the  woman  who  thus  becomes  his  fourth  wife.    In 
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owner  of  the  plant  with  the  basil  pot  near  her  then  go  regularly 
through  all  the  Brdhmanie  marriage  rites.  The  owner  of  the  plant 
presents  geld  and  silver  ornaments  to  the  image  the  owners  of  which 
also  receive  cash  presents  as  the  bridegroom's  parents.  Vishnu's 
marriage  to  the  basil  plant  on  the  bright  eleventh  of  Kartih  (November) 
begins  the  yearly  marriage  season.  Besides  on  the  bright  eleventh  of 
Eardk  the  basil  plant  is  held  saered  on  other  occasions  The  sesame 
seed  is  the  emblem  of  Vishnu  and  some  women  for  four  years  during 
the  whole  of  Shravan  (August)  or  during  its  latter  half  worship  sesame 
seeds  or  plants  and  the  basil  plant  to<rether.  During  this  period  they 
wear  on  their  neck  a  cotton  thread  of  thirty  knots,  eat  only  once  a  day, 
avoid  cooked  vegetables,  and  before  eatiog  utter  and  cause  a  friend  to 
utter  the  words  Tal  Tulsi.  On  the  last  day  of  the  month  the  basil 
plant  is  covered  with  a  woman's  robe.  To  get  rid  of  barreDness 
women  sometimes  walk  1 08  times  round  the  basil  and  the  pipal  planted 
together.  Tulsi  leaves,  Vishnu's  favourite  offering,  are  believed  to  have 
great  sin-cleansing  power,  and  a  basil  leaf  is  put  in  the  mouth  of  the 
dead.  The  dry  wood  of  the  tuhi  plant  is  always  added  to  the  fuel 
with  which  a  dead  body  is  burnt. 

The  umbar  Ficns  glomerata  is  believed  to  be  the  resting  place  of  the 
sage  Bhrigu.  It  is  a  common  belief  that  a  hidden  stream  runs  near 
every  umbar.  The  tree  is  much  worshipped  during  the  Navratri 
holidays  in  October  by  people  wishing  to  make  money  and  to  learn.      , 

The  Indian  fig  vad  Ficus  indica,  from  its  matted  air  roots,  is  believed 
to  be  the  emblem  of  Sh'iv  who  wears  matted  hair.  With  the  object  of 
lengthening  their  husband's  and  their  children's  lives,  married  women 
worsjhip  the  Indian  fig  tree  on  fullmoon  days.  The  fullmoon  of  Jeth 
(June)  is  particularly  sacred  to  the  Indian  fig.  On  that  day  married 
women  throw  flowers,  sandal-paste,  and  a  cotton  thread  on  the  roots  of 
the  vad.  Some  women  in  honour  of  the  rad  take  their  meal  on  the 
night  of  the  bright  thirteenth,  at  noon  on  the  fourteenth,  fast  on  the 
fullmoon  day,  and  tup  on  the  night  of  the  dark  first.  Some  married 
girls  for  four  years  after  marriage  worship  the  vad  on  every  fullmoon 
day.  During  the  fullmoon  days  of  the  first  year  they  eat  but  once, 
during  those  of  the  second  year  they  eat  uncooked  articles,  during  those 
of  the  third  year  they  live  on  fruit  roots  and  vegetables,  and  during 
those  of  the  fourth  year  they  fast.  The  branches  of  the  fig  tree  serve 
as  fuel  in  all  fire  sacrifices. 

Hills  are  held  sacred  by  Brdhmans  because  their  crests  are  like  the 
ling  and  becauee  Shiv's  consort  is  P^rvati  the  hill  spirit ;  by  Vaishnavs 
because  the  hill  fop  is  the  abode  of  Vishnu,  and  because  Krishna  is 
believed  to  have  supported  the  Govardhan  mountain  on  his  little  finger; 
and  by  Bhils,  Kolis,  Chodhra's,  Gdmtrls,  and  other  wild  tribes  because 
they  regard  hills  as  the  dwellings  of  Ahidodungar,  Kavddiogadh, 
Mediogadh,  Dungri,  and  other  hill-gods,  fehrdvaks  or  Jains  also 
attach  a  special  holiness  to  hills.  Some  Hindu  gods  and  goddesses  have 
their  temples  on  the  upper  slope  or  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  the  pilgrims 
to  the  shrines  hold  it  meritorious  to  climb  to  the  temple  on  foot  or  to 
walk  round  its  base.  The  hill  near  the  Mnhi  Kdntha  village  of  Sdtlasan 
ig  much  frequented  by  women  who  cannot  suckle  their  infants.     In  a 
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cavern  on  the  top  is  a  stone  called  Dudhel  Mdta  or  Milk  Mother 
throngh  which  milk-white  water  oozes.     A  woman  who  cannot  nurse 
her  child  goes  to  the  cave  taking  a  white  bodice,  and  allows  a  few  drops 
of  the  milky  water  to  fall  on  that  pai-t  of  the  bodice  which  covers  the 
breast .     After  laying  it  on  the  stone  the  woman  puts  on  the  bodice  and 
finds  that  her  supply  of  milk  has  increased.     In  south  Gujardt  at  the 
marriages  of  low  caste  Hindus  flowers  and  sandal-paste  are  offered  in 
the  name  of  seven  hills,  among  them  the  Ndsik  hills  of  Salher  and  Mulher. 
On  the  first  day  of  KaHik  (November)  and  sometimes  on  the  bright 
eleventh  of  Kariik  and  the  dark  eighth  of  Shravan  (August)  a  heap  of 
cowdung  is  made  in  VaishDav  temples  opposite  Krishna^s  image     On 
the  first  day  of  Kartih  some  Koli  and  cultiv^ating  Rajput  women  sweep 
their  houses  in  the  morning,  gather  the  dirt  in  a  pot,  and  lay  the  pot 
at  the  place  where  four  roads  cross.     On  her  return  before  entering 
the  house  she  lays  a  lump  of  cowdung  on  the  finger  of  a  cowdung 
image  of  Krishna.    Miniature  fla^s  are  stuck  in  the  lump  which  is  called 
the  Govardhan  mountain,  and  toy  cows  are  set  near  it.     The  woman 
then  bathes  and  after  her  bath  throws  sandal-dust  and  flowers  on  the 
image  and  on  the  dung  lump,  and  offers  them  cooked  food.     This  mode 
of  worship  continues  till  the  twelfth  day,  on  which,  after  making  them 
an  offering  of  rice  and  split  pulse,  the  image  and  the  lump  are  thrown 
into  a  well  or  a  pond.     Instead  of  making  the  image  some,  for  the 
safety  of  their  cattle,  make  a  four-cornered  dung-heap  on  the  veranda 
and  drop  over  the  dung-hill  a  few  Juvdr  grains.     A  lamp  fed  with 
clarified  butter  is  kept  near  the  heap  in  the  evening.     It  is  allowed  to 
remain  till  the  Iloli  holiday,  on  which  day  it  is  taken  and  thrown  into 
the  fire.     Bhils,  Dhankds,  and  other  wild  tribes  on  the  no-moon  day  of 
Bkddarvo  (September)  play,  dance,  and  sing  at  the  foot  of  a  hill. 
They  ofier  clay  hordes,  a  cocoanut,  and  the  flesh  of  a  goat  to  a  hill  and 
walk  round  its  base.     In  fulfilment  of  a  vow  taken  to  cure  family 
sickness  or  cattle  plague  they  worship  the  hill  by  offering  it  cleaned  rice, 
betelnuts.  moha  or  palm-juice  liquor,  and  the  flesh  of  goats  and  fowls. 
If  the  hill  is  far  off,  a  small  heap  of  rice  is  made,  a  betelnut  is  stuck 
on  the  top  of  it,  and  redlead  is  applied  to  it.     A  childless  husband 
or  a  bachelor  sometimes  goes  to  a  hill  and  says  *  Father  Hill,  if  I  get 
a  child  or  a  wife  I  will  bathe  thee  and  others/     If  he  succeeds  in  getting 
the  child  or  the  wife  he  bathes  as  many  hill  sides  as  he  promised, 
that  is  he  bums  them  with  fire.     Some  MarAthns  in  south  Gujardt 
worship  the  hills  as  an  appeal  to  the  mn-god  for  a  heavy  rainfall. 

Over  the  whole  of  Gujardt  ripe  grain  is  worshipped  at  harvest 
time,  and  in  south  Gujardt  Koli  and  Dubia  cultivators  sacrifice  a 
cock  on  the  occasion.  No  new  grain  is  taken  into  use  without  first 
worshipping  it  or  giving  some  of  it  to  Brdhmans.  In  some  native 
states  on  the  no-moon  day  of  Shraran  (August)  a  small  quantity  of 
each  gram  and  vegetable  crop  is  gathered  in  a  miniature  booth. 
'J  he  chief  of  the  state  or  the  headman  of  the  village  throws  flowers 
and  saudal-paste  on  the  heaps,  and  the  grain  is  distributed  among 
the  villagers.  In  Rewa  Kdutho,in  the  month  of  Bhndarvo  (Scptem- 
bor)  when  tho  early  crops  are  reaped,  the  Bhil  and  Koli  cultivators 
of  the  villngc  meet  and  on  an  appointed  day  the  hcndman  offers 
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twelve  buffaloes,  twelve  goats,  aud  twelve  cocks  to  their  gods,  Bdva 
and  Ghamanda,  whose  homos  are  in  rough  round  stones  set  nnder 
a  teak  tree.  1'he  villagers  drink  liquor  and  milkt  On  the  Daaara 
festival  in  October  the  main  gate  of  a  temple  is  sometimes  festooned 
with  the  ears  of  as  many  grains  as  are  available.  On  the  Makar 
Sankrdnt  in  January  gmin  is  worshipped  and  given  to  Brahmans. 
On  the  first  day  of  Kdrttk  (November)  preparations  of  almost  all 
local  grains  are  offered  to  Krishna  in  Vaishnav  temples.  The 
bright  fifth  of  Bhddarvo  (September),  called  Rishi  Pdnchem  or  the 
Seer's  Fifth,  is  set  apart  for  the  worship  of  grain.  On  this  day, 
particularly  among  the  agricultural  classes,  no  woman  who  is  of 
age  eats  salt  or  any  grain  that  has  been  grown  in  a  ploughed 
field.  They  eat  the  seeds  of  a  grass  called  sdmo^  and  a  coarse  rice 
called  namdr  which  grow  in  wastelands  or  in  ponds.  These  grains 
are  supplemented  with  vegetables  grown  in  the  houseyard  or  iu  an 
unploughed  garden.  On  this  day  women  neither  grind  nor  thresh 
corn.  Bj  eating  these  coarse  grains  women  hope  to  have  a  regular 
monthly  sickness,  to  increase  their  fruitfulness,  and  to  get  rid  of 
their  womanhood  in  their  next  birth. 

The  following  rites  are  performed  to  ascertaia  whether  the  next 
harvest  is  to  be  good  or  ba<l.  On  the  bright  second  of  Vaishdkh 
(May)  a  miniature  booth  is  made  outside  of  the  village,  and  ia  it 
a  pot  filled  with  water  and  with  its  mouth  covered  by  a  cake  is  laid. 
Small  heaps  of  diflferent  grains  are  piled  round  the  pot  and  some 
cotton  wool  is  set  near  it.  A  copper  coin  is  also  laid  to  represent 
the  chief,  and  a  betelnut  to  stand  for  the  minister.  On  the  morning 
of  the  third  the  villagers  examine  the  booth.  If  the  ants  have 
interfered  much  with  any  kind  of  grain  during  the  night  (he  people 
think  that  that  grain  will  be  scarce  during  the  coming  year.  To 
whatever  direction  the  cotton  has  been  move  1  there  thoy  believe 
cotton  will  be  in  demand.  The  chief  or  the  minister  will  suffer 
misfortune  if  the  coin  or  the  betelnut  has  been  carried  away  ;  he 
will  prosper  if  the  coin  or  the  betelnut  is  allowed  to  remain.  If  the 
cake  has  been  eaten  or  removed  by  some  animal,  the  people  will 
starve,  and  if  the  booth  has  been  injured  by  cattle,  the  village  to 
which  the  cattle  belong  will  be  visited  by  some  grievous  evil.  A 
north-west  wind  at  dawn  on  the  third  foretells  a  good  harvest.  At 
seven  on  the  night  of  the  Chaitro  (April)  fullmoon  the  wagon- 
shaped  cluster  of  stars  called  soptarushinu  ffddu,  the  English  Great 
Bear  or  Charles'  Wain,  is  examined.  One  star  among  them,  which 
is  believed  to  change  its  place,  is  called  vepdri  or  the  merchant.  If 
the  merchant  is  in  front  of  the  cluster  grain  will  rise ;  if  he  is  in 
the  rear  prices  will  fall ;  and  if  he  is  at  one  side  prices  will  remain 
steady.  If  slight  rain  falls  within  four  hours  after  the  fire  is  lit 
on  the  Iloli  holiday  (March),  the  rupee  price  of  the  staple  grain  of 
the  district  will  be  ten  pounds.  The  crops  will  be  injured  by  a 
frost  if  rain  falls  on  the  bright  seventh  of  Shrdcan  (August).  If 
the  bright  sixth  of  Mdgh  (February)  is  cloudy^  there  will  be  a 
considerable  fall  in  the  price  of  cotton  during  the  season.  If  there 
is  a  downpour  of  rain  on  the  dark   thirteenth  of  Ashdd^  castor-uil, 
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if  on  the  dark  fourteenth,  sesame  oil,  and  if  on  the  no-moon  day, 
clarified  butter  will  be  cheap. 

Rice  is  the  most  sacred  of  grains.  The  cultivators  worship  the 
rice  plants  in  A'so  (October),  and  on  its  fullmoon  pounded  rice  is 
offered  to  the  house  gods  and  eaten  with  milk.  Rice  is  offered  to 
Shir  and  Ganpati  in  their  daily  worship,  and  is  used  in  all  religious 
ceremonies.  In  the  shrddh  or  memorial  service  rice  balls  are  offered 
to  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  The  favourite  offering  to  ooddesses  is 
cleaned  rice  boiled  in  milk.  Rice,  both  husked  and  unhusked,  is 
stuck  on  brow-marks  on  all  lucky  occasions,  husked  rice  forms  a 
part  of  the  payments  which  are  then  made  to  potters  and  gardeners. 
It  is  sacred  to  Shiv  and  to  the  moon  and  is  much  used  on  Mondays. 
Curds  and  cooked  rice  are  the  favourite  offerings  to  Shiv  after  an 
attack  of  fever. 

Wheat  is  sacred  to  Ganpati  and  to  the  planet  Mars  or  MangaL 
Sweet  balls  of  wheat  flour  are  Ganpati's  fa\'ouri*^e  offering,  and  those 
who  are  under  the  evil  influence  of  the  planet  Mara  eat  nothing  but 
wheat.  It  is  worshipped  along  with  Ganpati  on  all  lucky  occasions 
and  on  the  Makar  Sankrdnt  in  January.  Wheat  is  used  along  with 
rice  in  all  religious  ceremonies.  In  some  villages  two  bdbal  trees 
are  festooned  with  blades  of  darhha  grass.  In  the  evening  the 
village  cattle,  among  them  a  red  cow  belonging  to  the  headman,  are 
driven  under  the  festoon.  If  the  red  cow  runs  ahead  of  the  rest,  the 
wheat  crop  will  be  injured  by  rust. 

To  ensure  a  good  harvest  the  cultivators  worship  millet  st«»lks  in 
the  mouth  of  £hddai*vo  (September).  Married  women  also  worship 
the  plants  on  the  bright  fifth  of  SArdvan  (August).  The  grain  is 
worshipped  on  the  Makar  Sankrdnt  in  January. 

The  Rewa  Kdntha  Bbils  and  Ndikd^is  worship  the  maize  plant 
before  cutting  it,  and  in  the  hope  of  a  rich  harvest,  offer  a  goat  to 
thtjir  village  god  through  their  headman. 

Barley  is  a  sacred  grain,  and  is  used  in  all  religious  and  memorial 
ceremonies.  On  certain  fast  days  barley  cakes  or  barley  boiled  in 
milk  is  the  correct  food. 

Gram  is  sacred  to  the  planet  Venus,  and  is  much  used  on  Fridays. 
Boiled  gram  is  a  favourite  offering  to  goddesses,  and  on  the  Makar 
Sankrdnt  in  January  gifts  of  gram  plants  are  made  to  Brdhmans. 

Adad  Phased  us  mungo  is  sacred  to  the  planet  Saturn  and  to 
Hanuin^n.  To  get  rid  of  Saturn^s  evil  influence  people  make  gifts 
of  adad  to  Brdhmans.  Though  it  is  unlucky  to  look  at,  adad  is 
much  used  in  all  spirit-scaring  rites.  To  prevent  the  spirit  of  a  man 
who  has  died  in  an  unclean  state  from  troubling  his  friends,  and  to 
sever  all  connection  with  a  man  who  has  become  a  pervert  or  has 
renounced  his  religion  and  caste  rules,  an  image  of  adad  flour  is 
made  and  over  it  death  rites  are  performed. 

Sesame  seeds  are  believed  to  be  the  emblem  of  Vishnu,  to  whom 
they  are  mostly  offered.  The  seeds  are  worshipped  along  with  the 
basil  plant,  and  are  much  used  in  all  memorial  services,    'i'he  effects 
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of  a  bad  dream  are  said  to  be  averted  by  worshipping  sesame  and 
giving  it  to  Bralimans.  On  the  Makar  Sankrant  in  January  the 
gift  of  sesame  balls  is  so  meritorious  that  the  day  is  known  as  Til  or 
Sesame  Sankrdnt. 

Wheat,  barley,  tuver,  vdl,  sesame,  rice,  and  jnviir  are  also 
worshipped  together  as  a  goddess.  On  the  first  of  the  Navratri  in 
Magh  (February).  Chaitra  (April),  Ashad  (July),  and  A'bo  (October), 
a  corner  of  the  god-room  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  earth  and 
cowdung  three  or  four  inches  thick.  On  the  surface  grains  of  wheat, 
barley,  tuver,  vdl,  sesame,  rice,  and  Juvdr  are  dropped.  The  earth 
is  kept  moistened  with  water,  and  flowers  and  sandal-paste  are  laid 
before  it.  By  the  tenth  day  the  seedlings,  which  are  about  a  foot 
high,  are  worshipped  as  representing  the  goddess.  A  lamp  fed  with 
clarified  butter  is  kept  burning  near  them  for  nine  days,  and  an 
unsheathed  sword  is  laid  close  by  the  lamp.  When  these  plants 
are  grown  by  an  exorcist  in  his  own  house  he  becomes  possessed  by. 
the  goddess  on  the  eighth  day.  He  walks  about  the  streets  followed 
by  women  singing  songs,  one  of  whom  bears  a  basket  containing 
the  seedlings.  People  suffering  from  spirit  seizures  sit  on  the  road 
and  are  believed  to  be  cured  if  the  exorcist  leaps  over  them.  The 
basket  containing  the  stalks  is  thrown  into  a  well  or  into  a  river.  On 
all  marriages,  thread-girdings,  and  pregnancies  these  grains  are  sown 
in  bamboo  baskets  and  the  family  goddess  is  asked  to  come  into 
the  seedlings.  The  seedlings  are  worshipped  every  day,  and  some 
days  after  the  ceremony  is  over  the  baskets  are  thrown  into  a  well. 

Gujarat  Hindus  reckon  nine  planets  or  grahas  literally  seizors. 
These  are  the  Sun  Suri/a^  the  Moon  Chandra^  Mars  Manual,  Mercury 
Budhf  Jupiter  Brihaspiti,  Venus  Shuira,  Saturn  Sliani,  the  Earth 
hdAuf  and  the  Comet  Ketu,^  Each  of  these  planets  has  a  friendly 
or  unfriendly  influence  on  every  man,  according  to  its  position  at 
the  time  of  his  birth.  All  or  some  of  them  are  worshipped  by 
almost  all  classes  of  Hindus  generally  with  the  object  of  warding  off 
their  evil  influence  and  sometimes  with  the  object  of  securing  bless- 
ings. High  caste  Hindus,  that  their  influence  may  be  friendly, 
worship  all  the  planets  at  thread-girdings  marriages  and  pregnancies, 
and  also  to  remove  sickness.  When  the  planets  are  to  be  worshipped 
a  low  four-legged  wooden  stool  is  set  in  a  square  marked  with  lines 
of  quartz  powder.  The  stool  is  covered  with  a  white  cloth  and  on 
the  cloth  heaps  of  rice  are  piled.  On  the  rice  heaps  an  earthen  jar 
full  of  water  is  set  with  its  mouth  stopped  with  mango  leaves  and  a 
cocoanut.  and  a  cotton  thread  is  wound  round  it.  At  a  marriage 
the  parents  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom^  at  a  thread-girding  the 
boy's  parents^  and  at  a  pregnancy  the  husband  and  wife  facing  east 
or  north  strew  flowers  and  sandal-paste  on  the  earthen  water  jar 


'  JRdhu  is  generally  held  to  be  the  head  and  Ketu  the  trunk  of  the  giant  R6ha  who 
stole  a  share  of  the  ocean-won  lifekeeping  nectar.  The  sun  saw  R4hu  in  the  act  of 
stealing  the  nectar  and  cut  him  in  two  with  his  discus.  But  the  sun  was  too  late,  the 
parts  of  lUhu  were  deathless  and  ever  since  they  at  times  attack  the  sun  ana  the 
moon  and  dim  their  light.  The  belief  that  Rdhu  ia  the  earth  suggests  ttat  Hindu 
astronomers  knew  that  the  earth's  shadow  was  the  cause  of  moon-eclipses. 
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Action  XIV.  Besides  tl?e  every -day  saliitatiou  Hie  sun  is  worsliipped  on  various 

—  occasions  to  secure  his  favour  or  with  the  object  of  warding  off  his 

M'oMiiip.  ©vil  influence,  which  the  sun  acquires  in  certain  star-chambers  or 

(the  Smn,  whcn  he  is  affected  by  other  planets.     To  ward  off  the  son's  evil 

influence  people  wear  a  coral  nng  or  engage  a  Bidhman  to  repeat  a 
prayer  to  the  sun  in  a  Shaiv  temple  seven  thousand  times.  To  secure 
the  sun's  goodwill  every  woman  worships  him  on  the  twelfth  day 
after  childbirth.  Women  to  ensure  male  offspring,  and  widowed 
girls  that  they  may  not  be  widowed  in  the  next  life,  worship  the 
sun  on  Sundays,  sometimes  for  twelve  years.  In  worshipping  the 
sun  they  dresb  in  white  or  in  red,  fast  during  the  day  or  eat  only 
what  is  white,  milk  and  rice.  Sometimes  a  woman  vows  to  worship 
a  silver  image  of  the  sun  for  one  year  beginning  from  the  first  Snn- 
•day  in  Magli  (February),  in  Faithnkh  (May),  or  in  Shrdvan  (August). 
During  the  year  of  her  vow  the  woman  keeps  all  Sundays  as  fast 
days  and  undergoes  special  penance  on  the  first  Sunday  of  each 
month.  On  the  first  Sunday  of  the  first  month  she  eats  nothing  but 
a  mixture  of  cow's  urine  and  dung ;  on  the  first  Sunday  of  the  second 
month  nothing  but  milk ;  on  the  first  Sunday  of  the  third  month 
nothing  but  curds.  On  the  other  days  of  the  week  no  food  can  be 
taken  before  the  sun  has  been  seen  and  worshipped.  During  the 
^  rainy  months  the  sight  of  the  reflection  of  the  sun  in  water  is  enongh. 

-  ]f  the  weather  is  so  cloudy  that  for  three  days  not  even  a  reflection 

can  be  seen  the  people  in  Native  States  on  the  fourth  day  look  on 
their  ruler  and  break  their  fast.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  vow  is 
fulfilled  by  worshipping  the  image  of  the  sun,  by  feasting  twelve 
«oonple8  of  married  Brdhmans  and  by  presenting  them  with  twelve 
brass  or  copper  ladles  called  dchmanis^  twelve  woollen  bags  called 
<K)W-mouths  or 'ffavmukhia  in  which  rosaries  of  rudrdhha  that  is  beads 
of  the  aksAa  tree  are  kept,  and  twelve  woollen  covers  of  wooden 
stools  called  dsanidt.  Another  sun-vow  or  surya  vrat  with  varying 
practices  is  kept  four  years  both  by  men  and  women.  A  person 
who  has  taken  the  four-year  sun-vow  sometimes  daily  worships  the 
sun  and  the  yipal  Ficus  religiosa,  and  takes  food  but  once  a  day. 
Sometimes  he  worships  the  sun  every  day  during  the  first  year,  a 
pipal  tree  every  day  during  the  second  year,  a  Brahman  every  day 
during  the  third  year,  and  a  cross  of  cleaned  rice  every  day  during 
the  fourth  year.  The  twelfth  of  January,  when  the  sun  enters 
the  sign  of  Capricorn  or  makar^  is  called  the  mukar^anirdnt,  and 
as  the  sun  then  first  clearly  passes  to  the  north  it  is  also  called  the 
ntrdyan  or  northing  aankrdnL  On  this  day  jujubes,  sugarcane,  plan- 
tains, gram  Cicer  arietinum  plants,  a  mixture  of  rice  and  mag  Pba- 
seolus  radiatus,  balls  of  white  sesame  and  coarse  sugar,  and  a  copper 
coin  are  given  to  at  least  thirteen  Brdhmans.  Besides  these  gifts 
the  well-to-do  make  presents  to  the  poor  and  take  vows  to  feed  the 
cows  of  their  Brdhman  priests  for  one  year  on  boiled  juvdr  or  juvdr 
stalks^  and  tho  street  dogs  on  a  mixture  of  cooked  rice  and  mag  or 
on  milk.  Barren  women  call  thirteen  pregnant  women  and  present 
each  with  a  cocoanut ;  women  who  have  no  children  alive  call  thir- 
teen children  and  present  each  with  a  cocoanut ;  and  both  barreii 
and  childless  women  sometimes  present  clothes  to  thirteen  married 
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when  first  seen  on  the  bright  second  of  Kdrtik  (November)  is  red 
or  if  the  right  horn  is  thinner  than  the  left  horn  on  the  bright 
second  of  Vaishakk  (May)  the  year  will  be  rainy.  If  on  the  bright 
second  of  Jeth  (Jane)  the  moon  is  first  seen  in  the  west  the  year 
will  be  middlings  and  if  it  is  first  seen  in  the  south-west  the  year 
will  be  bad.  If  it  thunders  on  the  bright  second  of  Jeth  (June) 
the  year  will  be  dry.  If  the  bright  second  of  Ashdd  (July)  falls  on 
a  Sunday  or  a  Tuesday  the  rains  will  be  late,  if  on  a  Thursday  the 
year  will  be  ra'ny,  if  on  a  Wednesday  or  Friday  the  rainfall  will 
be  good,  and  if  on  a  Saturday  dire  evil  is  in  store. 

The  bright  fourths  are  called  Oanesh  chaturlhi  or  Ghinpati's 
Fourths  and  the  dark  fourths  are  called  Sanka«ht  chaturthi  or 
Trouble-clearing  Fourths.  On  the  bright  fourths  women  generally 
eat  wheaten  bread  and  avoid  salt.  The  moon  is  not  worshipped.  Of 
bright  fourths  the  most  sacred  is  in  Bhadnrvo  (September).  On 
this  day  Qanpati  is  worshipped  with  much  ceremony  and  wheaten 
balls  mixed  with  sugar  or  molasses  are  eaten.  'J^hough  the  bri^^ht 
fourths  are  sacred  to  the  moon,  the  sight  of  the  moon  on  this  night 
is  unlucky.  Any  one  who  sees  the  moon  will  be  falsely  charged 
with  theft.  After  sunset  people  shut  all  windows.  If  by  chance 
any  one  happens  to  see  the  moon,  he  throws  stones  on  his  neighboar's 
roof  till,  which  is  not  usual,  some  one  in  the  neighbour's  house  gets 
angry  enough  to  abuse  the  stonethrower,  when  the  risk  of  a  false 
charge  of  theft  passes  away.  From  this  stone-throwing  the  day  is 
called  Dagada  Chotk  or  the  Stone  Fourth.  On  dark  fourths  men 
and  women,  especially  women,  fast  all  day  long  and  at  moonrise  at 
nine  in  the  evening  worship  the  moon,  and  break  their  fast  either 
by  drinking  a  cup  of  milk  or  by  taking  a  supper  sometimes  with 
wheat  balls  mixed  with  sugar  or  coarse  sugar  as  a  chief  dish. 
Besides  fasting  during  the  whole  day  some  forego  water  and  some 
stand  all  day  on  one  foot  or  on  both  feet  in  an  attitude  of  prayer. 
Of  dark  fourths  four  are  held  particularly  sacred  by  different 
classes,  the  dark  fourth  of  Margahirfha  (December)  by  traders 
and  craftsmen,  of  Fdgan  (March)  by  young  boys  and  girls,  of  Faishakh 
(May)  by  husbandmen,  and  of  Ashvin  (October)  by  moit  high  caste 
women.  All  of  these  fourths  are  kept  as  complete  fasts  and 
nothing  is  eaten  until  the  moon  has  been  seen  and  worshipped.  On 
the  dark  fourth  of  Aihvin  (October)  women  fast  all  day  and  drink 
no  water  till  the  moon  has  been  worshipped.  After  worshipping 
the  moon  some  take  only  seven  morsels  of  cooked  or  uncookra 
food,  some  take  only  a  cup  of  milk,  and  some  eat  a  full  supper  of 
wheat  baUs,  sugar,  milk,  and  the  common  gourd  galka  Cucumis 
sulcatus.  Sometmies  because  water  is  poured  out  to  the  moon 
from  a  spouted  jar  and  sometimes  because  water  is  drunk  from  a 
spouted  jar,  the  day  is  called  Karavda  Ohoth  or  the  Spouted-jar 
Fourth.  Because  the  common  gourd  forms  one  of  the  necessary 
dishes,  the  day  is  also  called  Qalka  Chotk  or  the  Gourd  Fourth,  The 
bright  fifteenths  or  fuUmoons,  called  Punerm  are  sacred  to  the 
moon  and  to  all  goddesses  or  Aldtds,  On  particular  fuUmocns  the 
templet  of  the  difEerent  goddesses  are  thronged  by  pilgrims.     Goddess 
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Besides  on  the  bright  secomls  fourths  and  liftoenths,  the  moon  is 
worshipped  on  other  oecirions.  For  ton  days  from  the  bright  tenth 
to  the  dark  fourth  of  A'ao  (October)  some  high  ea^te  married  women, 
to  lengthen  their  husbands'  Uves,  fast  during  the  whole  day  and  avoid 
drinking  water  till  the  moon  is  worshipped  by  otfering  him  among 
other  things  ten  kinds  of  clay,  ten  kinds  of  flowers,  ten  kinds  of  pig- 
ments, and  water  from  ten  wells.  After  the  worship  is  over  the  wom» 
break  their  fast  by  a  supper  of  rice  and  wheat  bread.  Salt  is  not 
eaten.  On  the  last  dav,  that  is  on  the  dark  fourth  of  A^80,  twelve 
shallow  bamboo  plates  or  chiabdi  each  containing  a  piece  of  silken 
cloth,  a  cocoanut,  a  white  pumpkin,  a  tubular  copper-spouted  jar,  a 
looking  glass,  a  comb,  a  collyrium  box,  and  a  box  with  lac  forehead 
marks,  are  given  away  to  twelve  Brtthmans.  On  the  last  day  the 
mother-in-law  or  some  other  married  woman  is  given  a  rich  dinner. 
This  mode  of  worsliip  called  dasuUUi  is  performed  for  ten  years  with 
the  same  details*  The  vow  ends  on  tJie  eleventh  year  when  ten 
women  are  feasted  and  presented  each  with  a  l)amboo  plate  filled 
with  the  abovementioned  articles.  The  mother-in-law  is  also  feasted 
and  presented  with  a  copper  plate  containing  the  same  toilette  articles 
made  of  silver.  To  curb  desire  some  widows,  and  all  devout  members 
of  the  Sv^minardyan  sect,  vow  once  in  a  year  for  a  full  month  in 
Margghirsh  (December),  Magk  (March),  Vai^hdkh  (May),  or  ShrAvan 
(August)  to  eat  only  egg-sized  morsels  of  wheat  or  barley  flour 
mixed  with  sugar  and  clarified  butter  on  the  condition  that  daring 
the  first  fortnight  the  number  of  morsels  on  any  day  should  correspond 
with  its  number  in  the  fortnight,  that  is  one  morsel  on  the  first  day, 
two  on  the  second,  three  on  the  third,  and  so  on  till  the  number  reaches 
fifteen  on  the  full  moon  day.  During  the  dark  fortnight  of  the  month 
the  series  is  in  a  descending  order,  that  is  fourteen  morsels  on  the  first 
day  of  the  dark  fortnight,  thirteen  on  the  second  day,  twelve  on  the 
third  day,  and  so  on  to  one  morsel  on  the  fourteenth  day  and  a  com- 
plete fast  on  the  last  day  of  the  month.  As  under  it  the  number  of 
morsels  keeps  pace  with  the  motion  of  the  moon,  the  vow  is  called 
chdndrdyan  or  going  with  the  moon.  Some  women  take  a  vow  for 
one  year  never  to  eat  food  till  they  have  seen  the  moon,  and  as  the 
moon  is  not  seen  at  all  on  the  last  day  of  each  month,  the  last  day  of 
each  month  is  kept  as  a  fast  day. 

Persons  to  whom  the  moon  is  unfriendly,  to  ward  off  his  evil 
influence,  wear  a  white  diamond  or  a  pearl  ring  or  engage  a  Brahman 
to  repeat  a  prayer  to  the  moon  eleven  thousand  times.  A  man  dying 
under  the  moon^s  evil  influence  worships  the  moon  in  the  sky  bafore 
death,  saluting  it,  and  throwing  flowers  and  sandal -paste  towards  it. 
The  practices  observed  during  moon  eclipses  are  the  same  as  those 
described  for  sun  eclipses. 

Mondays,  which  are  sacred  to  the  moon,  and,  from  the  ci^escent 
moon  on  Shiv^s  forehead  to  Shiv,  are  kept  as  fast  days  by  all  high 
caste  Hindu  men  and  women.  The  Mondays  of  the  four  rainy  months, 
particularly  of  Shrdvan  (August)  are  generally  kept  as  last  dajrs. 
Except  on  Mdrgahirsh  (December)  Mondays  when  the  eating  of  food 
cooked  on  the  previous  day  i^  meritorious,  people  who  are  under  this 
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wearing  new  clothes,  and  for  journepng  north-west ;  a  journey  in 
other  directions  will  prosper  if  before  setting  out  a  few  grains  of  wheat 
or  coriander  seed  are  eaten.  A  month  with  five  Tuesdays  especially 
if  that  month  is  Mdgh  (February),  or  a  month  or  a  year  beginning  on 
a  Tuesday  foretells  loss  by  fire.  If  the  bright  eleventh  of  Kartik 
(November)  is  a  Tuesday  there  will  be  an  outbreak  o£  cholera ;  if  the 
bright  third  of  Faishdkh  (May)  is  a  Tuesday  and  the  wind  in  the 
morning  blows  from  the  east  or  north-east,  there  will  be  a  drought  in 
the  early  part  of  the  rainy  season,  and  if  the  wind  blows  from  the 
south  there  will  be  a  famine.  If  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  Ashdd  (July) 
the  sky  is  clear  at  sunrise  the  year  will  be  a  famine  year ;  and  if 
the  bright  eleventh  of  Ashdd  (July)  is  a  Tuesday  there  will  be  a  flood 
or  a  dire  calamity.  If  the  last  day  of  A^8o  (October)  or  the  Fdgan 
fuUmoon  (March)  falls  on  a  Tuesday  there  will  be  general  poverty. 

Mercury  or  Budha  is  the  son  of  the  moon  and  a  star.  He  is 
middle-sized,  young,  clever,  pliable,  and  eloquent ;  he  is  dressed  for. 
battle  and  is  seated  in  a  lion-drawn  car.  He  is  not  an  object  of 
general  worship.  The  day  sacred  to  him  is  Wednesday  called 
Budhvdr.  Those  who  are  under  his  evil  influence  wear  an  emerald 
ring  or  engage  a  Brdhman  to  say  a  prayer  to  him  fonr  thousand 
times.  Wednesdays  are  unlucky  for  a  journey  towards  the  south- 
east ;  in  other  directions  the  journey  will  prosper  if  coarse  sugar  or 
a  few  grains  of  mag  (Phaseolus  radiatus)  are  eaten  at  starting.  A 
man  who  is  in  debt  gets  himself  shaved  on  Wednesdays,  in  order 
that  be  may  be  free  from  debt,  and  therefore  Wednesday  is  called 
ba)idAivdr  or  bondsman's  day.  Among  Bhils  and  Dhankds  in  south 
Gujardt  marriages  and  remarriages  must  take  place  on  Mondays  or 
Wednesdays.  If  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  Ashdd  (July)  the  sun 
rises  in  a  cloud  there  will  be  fifteen  days  of  continuous  rain  before 
the  end  of  the  month.  If  the  bright  second  of  JsAdd  (July)  falls  on 
a  Wednesday  the  coming  year  will  be  extraordinarily  cold. 

Jupiter,  called  Guru  or  BrahaapaU,  is  the  teacher  of  the  gods. 
He  is  a  wise  old  Brdhman,  large,  yellow-skinned,  and  four-armed^ 
seated  on  a  horse.  Thursday,  called  Guruvdr  or  Brakaspalvdr,  is 
sacred  to  him.  To  secure  his  friendly  influence  over  young  children 
a  lamp  fed  with  clarified  butter  is  kept  burning  in  the  house  on 
Thursdays  and  is  worshipped  by  throwing  flowers  and  sandal-paste 
over  it.  If  his  influence  is  unfriendly  adults  wear  a  yellow  topaz 
ring,  eat  gram  floui'  but  once  on  Thursdays,  make  gifts  of  gram, 
yellow  clothes,  and  gold  to  Brahmans,  and  engage  a  Brdhman  to 
say  a  prayer  to  Guru  19,000  times.  As  Jupiter  is  the  teacher  of 
the  gods,  children  are  first  sent  to  school  on  Thursdays.  Thursdays 
are  also  lucky  for  going  to  a  doctor  for  the  first  time;  they  btq 
unlucky  for  shaving  and  for  a  journey  towards  the  'south.  If  ourds 
and  split  gram  are  eaten  at  the  time  of  setting  out  in  other  directions 
the  journey  will  prosper. 

Venus  or  ShuJcra  is  the  Brahman  teacher  of  the  giants.  He  is 
gentle,  ease-loving,  and  middle-aged.  He  has  fuur  arms  and  is 
seated  on  a  horse ;  but  is  not  wor^jhii^ped  much.  Friday  called 
Shukarvdr    or    Bhraguvdr   is    sacrel    to    hinu     Those  to  whom  his 
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inSnence  is  unfriendly  wear  a  \9hite  diamond  ring,  or  engage  a 
Brdhman  to  say  a  prayer  to  him  16,000  times,  or  on  Friday  evenings 
eat  milk  and  rice  without  salt.  The  grains  sacred  to  him  are  sesame 
and  fried  gram ;  his^  favourite  dish  is  boiled  milk  mixed  with  sugar 
and  raisins.  On  Friday  a  journey  towards  the  south-east  is  unlucky. 
Friday  nights  are  also  unlucky  for  any  new  project.  Among  high 
caste  Hindus  no  marriages  can  be  held  during  a  year  in  which  a  ti*ansit 
of  Venus  occurs. 

Saturn  or  SAani,  who  is  a  Chdnddl  or  M&ng  by  caste,  is  four-armed^ 
tall,  thin,  old^  ugly^  and  lame,  with  long  hair  nails  and  teeth,  riding 
a   black   vulture.     He   is    sour-tempered   and   bad,    the    patron    of 
evildoers,  who  on  Saturdays  make  offerings  at  his  shrine.     Like  Mars 
Shani  is  very  cruel.    The  day  of  the  week  sacred  to  him  is  Saturday 
called  Shanivar  or  Mandavdr.     Shani's  ^reat  friend  is  the  monkey- 
god  Hanumto,  and  therefore  Saturday  is  also  sacred  to   Hanum^n. 
People  to  whom  Satum^s  influence  is  specially  unfriendly  wear  a  black 
diamond  ring  or  engage  a  Brdhman  to  say  a  prayer  to  him  23,000 
times.     At  times   when  his  influence  is  peculiarly  deadlv  people  on 
Saturdays  make  gifts  of  black  adad  Phaseolus  mungo  and  black  sesame, 
or  throw  on  the  monkey-god  adad,  redlead,  sesame  oil,  and  dnkdo 
Calatropis  gigantea  leaves.    When  Saturn  is  in  the  first  second  fourth, 
eighth  or  twelfth   mansion  from  that  occupied  by  the  planet  whiclr 
was  in  the  ascendant  at  the  time  of  a  man's  birth,  the  influence  of 
Saturn  is  most  deadly.      This  deadly  influence  called  pat^oti  lasts 
sometimes  for  a  number  of  months.    A  man  who  comes  under  this 
specially  evil  influence  eats  nothing  on  Saturdays  but  adad.     He  visits 
Hanum^n's  temple  and  offers  the  monkev-god  adad  redlead  and  dnkdo 
leaves,  and  pours  on  the  image  a  cup  of  sesame  oil.     He  also  engages 
a  Brdhman  to  repeat  a  prayer  to  the  monkey-god  21,000  times.     He 
feasts  a  number  of  Brdhmans  and  presents  his  priest  with  a  she-buffalo 
or  her  equivalent  in  cash,  and  with  adady  iron,  sesame  and  sesame  oil, 
and  black  flowers.     On  Saturday,  which  is  called  chiknovdr  or  the 
sticky-day,  it  is  unlucky  to  shave,  to  journey  east,  or  to  visit  a  doctor. 
A  person  starting  in  any  other  direction  will  prosper  if  before  setting 
out  he  looks  at  himself  in  a  mirror.     If  it  i*ains  on  a  Saturday,  it  will 
continue  to  rain  for  a  week,  and  if  the  west  is  cloudy  at  sunset  it  will 
rain  within  three  days.     A  month  with  five  Saturdays,  or  a  year  or  a 
month  beginning  on  a  Saturday  will  be  marked  by  epidemic  a  fire  or 
plague.     Five  Saturdays  in  Paush  ( January-)  foretell  a  famine.     If 
the  bright  eleventh  of  Kariik  (November)  falls  on  a  Saturday  there 
will  be  an  epidemic  of  cholera ;  if  the  bright  third  of  Faxshdkh  (May) 
falls  on  a  Saturday  there  will  be  a  drought,  if  the  morning  wind  blows 
from  the  east  and  south-east  and  a  famine  if  the  wind  blows  from  the 
south ;  if  the  bright  second  of  Ashdd  (July)  &lls  on  a  Saturday  the 
year  will  be  disastrous ;  if  the  bright  eleventh  of  Ashdd  (July)  falls 
on  a  Saturday  there  will  be  panic,  war,  uneasiness  to  kings,  poverty> 
or  a  flood,  and  if  the  Falgun  fullmoon  (March),  the  bri^t  fifth  of 
Shrdvan  (August),  or   the  no   moon-day   of  A'so  (October)  fall  on  a 
Saturday  there  will  be  general  poverty  and  pania 

The  planet  Earth  is  called  Rdhv^    Those  who  are  under  the  evil 
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All  starfl  are  considered  divine  beings  who  have  risen  to  this  position 
by  meritorious  acts  and  who  will  keep  this  position  for  a  destined 
period.  Meteors  or  falling  stars  are  also  considered  divine  beings. 
Some  religious-minded  people  utter  the  word  Shiv  !  Shiv  I  when  they 
see  a  meteor  fall.  Some  women  after  looking  at  a  star  take  a  vow 
to  bathe  for  one  month  every  morning.  Newly  married  couples  on 
the  night  after  the  marriage  are  shown  the  pole  star  by  the  Brahmai^ 
priest.  The  appearance  of  new  stars  or  the  disappearance  of  old  stars 
foretells  dire  csdamity. 

Almost  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  who  are  worshipped  daily  or 
on  special  days  have  ofEerings  made  to  them.  Offerings  are  either 
bloody  or  bloodless.  Blood  offerings  are  made  to  goddesses  by 
Aliirs^  Bharvdds;  Bhdts,  Bhils,  Bhois,  Chdrans,  Dh&nkds^  Dhedds^ 
Dhd,rAWs,  Dublda,  Khavds,  KhAlpds,  Kdthis,  Kolis,  Ods,  Rabdris, 
Bajputs^  Bavalids^  Vdghris,  and  sometimes  by  Pdrsis  and  Musalmdns. 
The  goddesses  to  whom  blood  offerings  are  made  ai*e  Amba,  Avad, 
Bahuchara^  Bhavdni,  Bhut,  Chdmunda,  Chond^  Devli  M^ta,  Gel, 
GovAldevi,  Jhdmpdi,  Jogni,  Kdli,  Khubad,  Khodiydr,  Kumdni  Mdta, 
Matri,  Meladi,  Pddardevi,  Posri,  Radhli,  Shikotari,  Ver^,  and  Visot. 
Blood  offerings  are  made  even  by  high  caste  Hindus,  sometimes  at 
regular  intervals  on  pain  of  incurring  divine  wrath  and  sometimes 
in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  taken  to  avert  or  to  cure  family  sickness  or 
cattle  plague  or  to  secure  the  favour  of  some  goddess.  Blood 
offerings  are  also  made  for  general  good  health  and  agricultural 
prosperity  by  villagers  as  a  body  or  by  some  wealthy  or  respected 
villager.  The  offerings  are  made  on  the  days  or  periods  sacred  to 
the  goddess  who  is  worshipped  on  the  bright  and  dark  fourteenths  of 
BhMarvo  (September),  on  the  dark  fourteenth  of  A^io  (October), 
and  during  the  whole  of  the  Navrdtri  or  Nine  Night  festival,  but 
chiefly  on  the  bright  eighth  and  the  Dasara^  Sundays  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays  are  also  sacred  for  making  offerings  and  in  native  states 
the  dark  thirteenth  of  A^so  (October)  is  set  apart  for  offering  a  goat  to 
the  state  banner.  The  animals  offered  are  male-goats  buffaloes  and 
cocks.  The  particular  animal  to  be  sacrificed  is  determined  by  the 
nature  of  the  vow,  by  the  taste  of  the  goddess,  and  by  the  opinion 
expressed  by  a  holy  man  or  bhagat  while  possessed  by  the  goddess. 
The  mode  or  making  the  offering  is  not  uniform ;  it  is  elaborate  with* 
the  more  advanced  tribes  and  simple  with  the  more  primitive  trib^. 
Among  the  more  advanced  tribes  when  a  goat  or  buffalo  is  to  be  offered 
the  animal  is  taken  in  front  of  the  goddess'  niche  or  temple.  Its  fore- 
head is  marked  with  redlead,  some  hel  leaves,  red  karena  or  oleander 
flowers,  and  a  pinch  of  cleaned  rice  are  laid  on  its  head,  a  flower  garland 
taken  from  the  body  of  the  goddess  is  put  round  its  neck,  some  water 
or  moha  or  palm-jmce  liquor  is  poured  on  its  body,  and  a  white  cloth  is 
thrown  over  its  back.  It  is  fed  on  some  preparation  of  wheat  and  a<iad, 
and  stands  with  its  face  turned  to  the  east  within  a  circle  drawn  by  a 
mixture  of  moha  liquor  and  palm-juice.  Exorcists  sing  the  praises  of 
the  goddess,  play  on  musical  instruments,  and  with  loosened  hair  shake 
their  body  to  and  fro.  If  the  animal  moves  out  of  the  ciicle  it  is 
unsuited  for  an  offering  and  is  let  loose ;  if  it  keeps  within  the  circle  the 
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moment  it  shakes  its  head  or  body  it  is  thrown  on  its  side  and  its 
head  is  cnt  off  with  a  single  sword-stroke.  At  the  temple  of 
Bahuchardji  a  different  mode  is  used  for  testing  whether  the  animal 
is  acceptable  to  the  goddess.  There  the  animal  stands  in  front  of  the 
goddess  near  a  stone  called  chdckar.  Over  the  stone  is  set  a  lamp 
which  is  supplied  with  clarified  butter  from  one  of  the  lamps 
burning  near  the  goddess  and  brought  lighted  fi-om  inside  the  temple. 
If  the  animal^  generally  a  buffalo^  when  let  loose  goes  and  smells  the 
lamp  it  is  considered  acceptable  to  the  goddess ;  if  it  refuses  to 
smell  the  lamp  it  is  let  loose  after  one  of  its  ears  has  been  cut  and 
a  drop  of  the  blood  offered  to  the  goddess  on  a  flower.  The  neck 
of  the  sacrifice  is  cnt  by  one  of  the  exorcists,  or  by  the  chief,  or  by 
the  village  headman,  or  by  the  man  who  has  offered  the  animal,  or 
by  Dubla  Chodhra  or  Ndyaka  hirelings,  or  by  a  temple  servant, 
or  by  a  pa^fi  that  is  a  man  born  feet  foremost.  The  first  gush  of 
blood  is  gathered  in  a  jar  and  some  of  it  is  sprinkled  on  the 
goddess,  and  on  the  floor  and  door-posts  of  the  temple,  and,  if  the 
offering  is  made  for  general  welfare,  on  the  gates  of  the  city  or 
town  and  of  the  chief's  palace  or  visiting  hall,  and  on  the  foreheads 
of  bystanders.  One  of  the  exorcists  and  one  or  more  barren 
women  drink  a  cup  or  two  of  the  blood  and  a  cupful  of  the  blood  is 
taken  home  by  the  person  who  has  offered  the  animal.  In  the  cup 
of  blood  which  is  taken  home  some  Jovdr,  tnag,  math,  tuvar,  and 
ehola  grains  are  dropped,  and  the  grains  are  scattered  in  the  differ- 
ent rooms  of  the  house  and  in  a  corner  of  a  field.  This  blood  is 
the  sure  source  of  strength  and  good  luck,  and  even  Brdhmans 
at  Bahuchardji  keep  cloths  steeped  in  the  blood  of  a  victim  as 
spells  against  natural  and  spirit'-sent  diseases.  The  head  and 
sometimes  the  legs  are  buried  deep  in  the  ground  where  the  animal 
is  offered  or  where  four  roads  meet.  The  remaining  parts  of  the 
body  are  taken  by  Dhedds  or  by  the  exorcists,  or  the  flesh  is  cooked 
and  after  offering  it  to  the  goddess  is  served  among  the  assembled 
people.  If  the  offering  is  accompanied  by  a  fire  sacrifice  the 
animal  is  killed  after  the  fire  worship  at  which  a  Brahman 
sometimes  ofliciates.  The  animal  is  forced  to  walk  up  to  a  lighted 
lamp  and  as  it  looks  down  and  smells  the  lamp  its  head  is  cut  off. 
Some  blood  is  poured  out,  its  tongue  ears  and  liver  are  dropped 
into  the  fire,  and  its  bead  is  buried  deep  near  the  fire-place. 

Some  high  caste  Hindus  who  scruple  to  kill  an  animal  simply 
lay  before  the  goddess  a  live  cock,  sometimes  with  one  of  its  legs 
cut  off,  or  an  ear-bored  goat  and  allow  the  animal  to  roam  at  large. 
With  a  swoi  d  they  also  cut  a  pumpkin,  or  sprinkle  on  the  goddess 
the  blood  that  oozes  out  by  having  the  animal's  ear  lopped  off  or 
its  body  scratched  with  a  knife. 

Among  such  early  tribes  as  the  Bhils,  Kolis,  Chodrds  and 
Gdmtds,  blood  offerings  are  made  to  their  gods  and  goddesses,  as 
well  as  to  the  spirits  of  their  dead  ancestors  who  are  supposed  to 
dwell  in  the  rude  or  dressed  stones  called  khatraB  and  paliyds. 
Blood  offerings  are  made  to  each  of  these  guardian  gods  and  god- 
-desses  at  least  once  a  year  on  days  sacred  to  them  or  when  a  vow 
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tosses  his  arms^  and  appears  to  have  lockjaw ;  and  if  he  feels  pain  in 
the  side  or  is  attacked  with  fever,  jaundice,  rheumatism,  or  epileptic 
fits,  the  person  is  believed  to  be  possessed  by  a  spirit.  All  people  are 
at  all  times  liable  to  spirit  attacks,  but  spirit  seizures  are  less  common 
among  men  than  among  women  and  children.  They  are  least  common 
among  Brdhman  men  who  are  believed  to  be  spirit-proof  because  they 
daily  repeat  iiie  sacred  sun  hymn  or  gaifatriy  because  they  wear  the 
BrAhmanic  thread,  and  because  they  mark  their  brows  with  cowdung 
ash?s.  Men  of  the  lower  classes  do  not  escape  spirit  attacks 
particularly  if  they  visit  unclean  or  spirit-haunted  places  bareheaded 
on  a  Tuesday  Saturday  or  Sunday.  Women  are  specially  open  to 
spirit  attacks  during  their  monthly  sickness,  in  pregnancy,  and  in 
childbed.  A  woman  during  childbirth  when  her  hair  is  not  properly 
tied  is  particularly  liable  to  a  spirit  attack.  As  a  safeguard  her  head 
is  tightly  covered  by  a  piece  of  black  cloth  and  a  line  of  whitewash 
is  drawn  round  her.  Sometimes  halves  of  lemons  daubed  with  redlead 
are  scattered  about  the  lying-in  room  and  a  nail  is  driven  into  the  floor. 
Children  are  apt  to  be  seized  by  a  spirit  if  they  are  taken  to  any 
empty  open  space  at  sunset.  Those  who  die  a  sudaen  or  violent  death, 
by  suicide,  by  hydrophobia,  by  lightning  or  fire,  by  a  fall  from  a  high 
place,  or  by  drowning ;  those  who  are  gored  to  death  by  homed  cattle ; 
who  die  with  some  wordly  desire  un gratified ;  or  those  among  high 
caste  Hindus  whose  after-death  rites,  particularly  the  twelfth  day  rites, 
have  been  neglected  or  carelessly  performed,  become  unfriendly  spirits. 

Spirits  are  of  two  classes,  males  or  hhuts  and  females  or  piahdchnis. 
The  males  or  hhuts  are  the  spirits  of  dead  men,  the  females  or 
pishdcAnis  are  the  spirits  of  dead  women.  These  are  again  classed 
into  gharnu  bhuis  or  pishdchni  that  is  family  spirits  and  bdhdrnu 
hhuts  or  pisMcknis  that  is  outside  spirits.  The  influence  of  the  house 
or  family  spirit  is  confined  to  the  house  or  family  to  which  it  belongs. 
They  do  not  trouble  outsiders.  A  family  spirit  is  generally  the  ghost 
of  a  member  of  the  family  who  died  with  some  desire  unfulfilled  or 
whose  after-death  ceremonies  were  neglected  or  improperly  i)erformed. 
As  they  retain  the  nature  of  the  persons  whose  ghosts  tliey  are,  some 
family  spirits  are  quiet  and  others  are  troublesome.  The  quiet  spirits 
tell  their  wishes  to  some  members  of  the  family  in  a  dream  and  have 
them  satisfied.  The  troublesome  spirits  liarass  the  family,  terrify  them, 
and  create  much  mischief  in  the  house.  Married  women  are  venr 
liable  to  be  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  a  husband's  former  wife.  T?o 
guard  against  this  kind  of  seizure  the  man's  second  wife  always  wears 
round  her  neck  a  charmed  cotton  thread  or  a  gold  ornament  called 
aoyaipaglUf  the  former  wife's  footprint,  which  is  sometimes  marked 
with  mystic  letters  or  figures*  Among  high  caste  Hindus  all 
troublesome  family  spirits  are  quieted  by  performing  special  after-death 
rites.  Among  Bhils,  Kolis,  Dubl^,  Chodhrfc,  and  other  wild  tribes 
each  dead  member  of  the  family  should  have  a  stone  or  a  stone  figure 
under  a  tree  outside  the  village.  These  stones  are  called  hhatris  that 
is  warriors  and  pdliyds  that  is  guardians.  If  a*  stone  is  not  raised  the 
spirit  proves  troublesome.  On  the  death  days  of  the  persons  tor 
whom  they  have  been  raised  and  on  holidays  the  stones  are  rubbed 
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engaged  to  repeat  sacred  verses  in  a  goddess  temple.  If  the  spirit  is  a 
weak  spirit  it  gets  frightened  by  one  or  more  of  these  processes  and 
makes  off.  If  it  is  a  strong  spirit  and  cannot  easily  be  got  rid  of  or 
when  the  disease  does  not  yield  to  medical  treatment,  an  exorcist  or 
spirit-scarer  is  consulted.  The  exorcist,  who  is  called  biapo,  hhopo^ 
badvOf  or  hhagaU  may  belong  to  almost  any  class  and  any  faith.  He 
may  be  a  Brdhman,  Khatri.  Hajdm,  Habari,  Bharvdd,  Vdghri,  Saravia, 
Dhar^Ia.  Qdmta,  Bhil,  or  Bhoi ;  he  may  be  a  Shrdvak  priest  or  Gorji; 
or  a  Musalm^n  Maulvi  or  MuUa.  Ihe  power  of  scaring  spirits  is 
not  hereditary.  Some  gain  it  by  studying  spint-scaring  books ;  others, 
though  the  practice  is  fast  dying  out,  by  mastering  a  spell,  which,  iQ 
the  hands  of  a  man  proof  against  ghostly  threats  and  terrors,  forces  a 
spirit  to  become  his  servant.  To  gain  control  over  a  spirit  the  Hinda 
exorcist  goes  to  a  burial  ground  alone  at  midnight  on  the  dark 
fourteentii  of  A'so  (October),  unearths  the  dead  body  of  a  low  casta 
Hindu,  and  bathes  in  the  river.  After  bathing,  while  still  naked, 
he  carries  the  body  within  a  circle  cut  with  a  knife  or  formed  by 
sprinkling  a  line  of  water.  Outside  of  the  circle  he  drops  some  adad 
Phaseolus  mungo  beans,  drives  a  few  nails  into  the  ground,  and  lays 
near  the  body  halves  of  lemons  daubed  with  redlead  and  some  offerings. 
Marking  his  brow  with  redlead  the  exorcist  sits  on  the  body  with  his 
legs  folued  under  him  and  mutters  charms. 

As  he  mutters  his  charms  fantastic  and  horrid  spirits  of  all  kinds, 
male  and  female,  appear  outside  of  the  circle,  eat  the  offerings,  and 
by  every  means  in  their  power  trjr  to  draw  the  exorcist  out  of  the 
circle.  If  the  exorcist's  heart  fails  him  and  he  tries  to  run  away 
he  is  devoured  by  the  spirits  as  soon  as  he  leaves  the  circle.  If  he 
remains  calm  in  the  midst  of  these  dangers  and  continues  to  repeat 
his  charm  without  a  mistake  at  daybreak,  the  spirits  retire  baffled, 
and  one  of  them,  the  spirit  required  by  the  exorcist,  binds  himself 
to  be  the  exorcist's  s?rvant.  An  exorcist  who  has  a  familiar  that 
is  a  servant-spirit  always  keeps  his  forehead  marked  with  redlead, 
abstains  from  eating  brinjals  radishes  carrots  and  snakegourds, 
and  fasts  for  twenty-four  hours,  i^  while  eating  he  hears  the  voice 
of  a  Bhangia  or  sweeper,  or  if  the  lamp  goes  out.  On  eclipse  days 
and  on  the  daxk  fourteenth  of  A'90  (October)  he  mutters  charnis, 
and  during  the  Navrdtri  holidays  in  October  makes  special  offerings 
to  his  familiar  spirit.  The  low  caste  Hindu  exorcist  is  believed 
to  be  the  favourite  of  one  of  the  local  goddesses,  Bahucbeihlji, 
Khodiydr,  Ghadachi,  Shikotar,  or  Meladi  in  whose  honour  he  keeps 
an  all^r  furnished  in  his  house.  Before  he  ventures  on  a  spint- 
scaring  performance  he  consults  his  patron  goddess  by  throwing 
dioe  or  by  counting  grain  in  front  of  her  altar.  Among  Bhils  any 
one  who  has  learnt  to  repeat  certain  charms  can  become  an  exorcist 
or  badvo.  To  control  the  Musalmdn  spirit  Jin  a  Musalmdn  must  be 
employel  who  has  to  perform  certain  rites  on  the  twenty-seventh  day 
of  Ramzdn. 

When  he  is  consulted  the  exorcist's  first  care  is  to  ascertain  whether 
tho  Bick  person  suffers  from  spirit-possession  or  from  some  other  disease. 
This  is  done  either  by  the  Hindu  method  of  counting  grain  or  by  the 
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lipfhted.  The  pDurtiers  begin  to  step  in  one  after  the  other  and  last  of 
all  comes  the  king  riding  a  richly  caparisoned  elephant.  He  alights, 
enters  the  hall,  and  sits  on  the  throne  while  the  courtiers  stand  round. 
He  is  fanned  by  attendant^},  and  fly  whisk-bearers  and  mace-bearors 
stand  near  him.  When  the  king  is  seated  the  exorcist  tells  the 
mediam  to  ask  the  king  to  produce  the  spirit  who  has  been  troubling 
the  sick  man.  The  ceremony  then  ends.  Money  is  given  to  the 
exorcist  and  to  the  medium  and  offerings  are  made  to  the  spirits  at  a 
pl^e  where  four  roads  cross.  Sometimes  sevei*al  Mnsalmdn  beggars 
are  feasted.  Other  modes  of  employing  the  lamp- reflection  test  are  in 
use.  Sometimes  the  medium  is  seated  in  a  circle  drawn  with  a  black 
substance  and  looks  at  the  flame  reflected  in  a  looking  glass,  or  in  a 
blot  of  ink  or  lampblack  marked  on  a  finger  nail,  on  the  palm  of  the 
hand>  on  a  pipal  leaf,  on  a  brass  or  glass  plate,  or  on  a  blajik  sheet  of 
paper.  Sometimes  the  medium  looks  intently  at  an  oiled  finger  nail 
or  at  the  palm  of  his  hand  ;  sometimes  at  a  small  heap  of  cowdung 
ashes  on  the  palm  of  h's  hand ;  sometimes  at  mystic  words  or  signs 
written  on  a  leaf  or  on  a  paper  with  the  help  oi  a  lamp  whose  wick 
has  been  rubbed  in  the  ashes  of  the  nut  of  the  midhal  or  Randia 
dumetorum  tree ;  and  sometimes  at  a  mixture  of  milk  sesame  oil  and 
lampblack  in  a  cup. 

When  by  one  of  these  processes  the  exorcist  has  ascertained  that 
the  sick  man  is  possessed  by  a  spirit  he  at  first  recommends  mild 
measures.  A  fivccoloured  (black,  green,  yellow,  white,  and  red)  woollen 
silken  or  cotton  thread,  with  several  knots  in  it,  is  held  over  the  fumes 
of  resin  or  frankincense.  This  thread  and  a  roll  of  paper  bearing 
mystic  letters  and  cased  in  a  copper  or  iron  plate,  is  tied  on  a  Tuesday 
or  a  Sunday  to  the  sick  man's  right  elbow,  wrist,  or  neck.  These 
charms  must  on  no  account  be  either  wetted  with  water  or  be  laid  on 
the  ground.  A  charmed  lemon  is  also  tie<l  to  the  sick  man's  cot  or  to 
his  right  elbow  or  his  neck,  or  the  sick  man  is  fumigated  with  a  roll  of 
paper  called  palito  bearing  Persian  letters.  Brdhmans  are  engaged  to 
sit  opposite  the  sick  man,  especially  on  Sundays  and"  Tuesdays,  and 
pmy  without  ceasing  to  Vishnu  or  to  the  goddess  Chandi.  When 
mild  measures  fail  to  dislodge  the  sprit  harsh  measures  are  tried.  The 
exorcist  ties  charmed  threads  all  round  the  house ;  he  sprinkles  round  it 
charmed  milk  and  water;  and  drives  a  charmed  nail  into  the  ground  at 
each  comer  of  the  house  and  two  at  the  door.  He  then  purifies  the 
house  and  sets  a  Dev  in  it  beside  whom  he  lays  a  drawn  sword,  a  lamp 
of  clarified  butter,  and  an  oil  lamp.  Thus  fortified  he  begins  to  drive 
away  the  spirit.  Before  a  spirit  can  be  forced  to  leave  him  the  sufferer 
must  sway  his  body  from  side  to  side  and  must  speak.  To  make 
the  sicic  man  sway  his  body  three  devices  are  in  use.  First,  among 
high  caste  Hindus  a  Brdhman  who  is  learned  in  the  book  of  Durga  is 
engaged  on  a  Sunday  or  a  Tuesday.  He  bathes^  dresses  in  freshly 
washed  clothes,  and  sits  on  a  carpet.  He  lays  a  new  red  cloth  on  a 
wooden  stool,  and  with  grains  of  wheat  traces  on  the  cloth  the  eight* 
leaved  yanira  or  charmed  figure  composed  of  eight  circles  round  one 
circle.     In  each  of  these  niiie  circles  he  writes  Durga's  nine  names  and 
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is  cut ;  a  piece  of  cloth  is  coiled  round  ;  and  the  spirit  is  threatened 
with  the  help  of  Agio  Vaitdl  or  the  Fire  Demon  that  he  will  be 
reduced  to  ashes.     An  image  of  adad  flour  is  held  over  aloe  fumes  and 
pierced  with  a  needle.     A  drop  of  honey  is  poured  into  its  belly  and 
the  image  is  buried.     Holding  the  hair  of  the  sick  maa's  head   with 
one  hand  the  exorcist  beats  him  with  the  other  or  sometimes  with  an 
iron  rod.     His  hair  is  tightly  tiel  with  a  thready  the  little  finger  of 
his  right  hand  is  squeezed  or  screwed,  and  his  eyes  are  smeared  with 
an  irritating  ointment.     A  fire  is  lighted,  a  few  chillies,  mustard  and 
cumin  seeds,  turmeric,  salt,  vdl,  the  dung  of  a  dog  horse  monkey  and 
donkey,  and  a  piece  of  leather  are  dropped  into  the  fire  and  the  fumes 
blown  through  the  sick  man^s  nostrils  into  which  sometimes  pepper 
powder  is  puffed  through  a  tube.     To  impress  the  sick  man  with  his 
superhuman  power  the  exorcist  beats  his  own  back  with  an  iron  chain. 
Sometimes  he  prepares  a  torch,  dips  it  in  oil,  lights  it,  sucks  it  while 
burning,  and  allows  a  few  drops  of  burning  oil  to  fall  on  his  hand. 
Sometimes,  especially  among  Bails,  an  old  broomstick  dipped  in  oil  lb 
lighted  and  is  held  so  near  the  sick  man  that  a  mouthful  of  water 
poured  over  the  broomstick  throws  out  a  number  of  sparks  which  burn 
the  uncovered  parts  of  the  sick  man's  body.     When  the  sick  man  is 
thus  teased  and  annoyed  he  begins  to  spesdc  with  an  accompaniment 
of  spirit-like  nods.     He  replies  to  every  question  put  by  the  exorcist, 
gives  his  name,  explains  why  and  how  he  entered  the  sicK  man^s  body, 
what  he  wanted,  and  after  receiving  a  solemn  promise  from  the  sick 
man's  relations  and  friends  to  satisfy  his  demands  he  agrees  to  retire 
to  his  old  haunts,  promising  unless  provoked  never  again  to  harass  the 
man.     If  his  demands  are  exorbitant  the  exorcist  cajoles  the  spirit  to 
moderation.    If  the  spirit  has  been  very  troublesome  or  if  he  breaks 
his  promise,  the  exorcist  confines  him  in  a  glass  bottle.    The  mode  of 
confining  him  in  a  bottle  varies  greatly.     Sometimes  a  tuft  of  the  siok 
man's  haii*  is  put  in  an  airtight  bottle  and  the  bottle  is  shaken ;  some* 
times  one  eud  of  a  thread  is  put  for  some  tune  in  a  bottle  and  the 
other  end  is  tied  to  the  sick  man's  hair ;  sometimes  the  little  finger 
of  the  sick  man's  right  hand  is  so  pressed  into  the  mouth  of  the  bottle 
that  it  is  blistered  and  the  water  of  the  bhster  is  dropped  into  the 
bottle ;  and  sometimes  a  charmed  cork  held  over  the  sick  man's  head 
while  his  hair  is  tightly  squeezed  is  forced  into  the  bottle.     A  small 
lemon  is  also  sometimes  put  into  the  bottle.     The  mouth  of  the  bottle 
is  stopped  by  a  leaden  cork,  or  is  sealed.     The  bottle  is  taken  by  the 
exorcist  and  is  buried  deep  outside  of  the  village.     Sometimes  the 
exorcist  orders  the  spirit  to  pass  into  a  lemon  which  the  exorcist,  by  a 
horse-hair  fastened  to  a  stick,  makes  to  hop  about  the  room.     When 
the  sick  man  sees  the  lemon  moving  he  leaves  off  trembling,  being 
satisfied  that  the  spirit  has  left  his  body  and  gone  into  the  lemon. 
The  exorcist  makes  the  lemon  turn  out  of  the  house  by  the  eastern 
door,  and  whenever  it  goes  off  the  road  puts  it  right  with  his  stick. 
Mustard  and  salt  are  sprinkled  on  the  track  of  the  lemon  and  in  this 
way  it  is  taken  to  the  border  of  the  village  lands.     Here  a  pit  is  dug 
ten  and  a  half  feet  deep  and  in  it  the  lemon  is  buried,  over  it  are 
thrown  mustard  and  salt,  and  over  these  dust  and  stones,  the  space 
between  the  stones  being  filled  with  lead.    At  each  comer  the  ezorciBt 
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WiTcuoBAFT.        working  mischief.     She  sometimes  appears  before  her  victim  when 

asleep,  puts  a  bridle  in  his  mouthy  and  oy  the  power  of  certain  spells 
forces  him  to  carry  her  long  distances.  Of  all  this  the  victim  is 
unconscious^  but  when  he  wakes  he  finds  his  knees  bruised,  and 
knows  that  he  has  only  a  shorfc  time  to  live.  The  witch  is  also  said 
to  put  rice  husks  and  bones  into  her  victim's  body.  She  assumes 
horrid  forms,  terrifies  her  victims,  drinks  up  or  spoils  the  supply  of 
milk,  and  plays  the  nightmare.  She  makes  women  barren,  interferes 
with  the  milk-yielding  power  of  cows  and  buffaloes,  destroys  stand- 
ing crops^  and  lurking  within  the  churn  prevents  butter  from  forming. 
Small  worms  and  insects  in  curds  and  whey  are  believed  to  be  due  to 
a  witch  or  to  the  spirits  of  dead  ancestors. 

Her  supernatural  powers  bring  gain  as  well  as  trouble  to  the 
witch.  Through  fear  of  offending  ner  the  village  people  supply  the 
witch  with  all  articles  of  every-day  use.  As  even  things  praised  by 
a  witch  do  not  thrive,  presents  are  made  to  her  to  secure  her  absence 
from  marriage  and  other  festive  occasions.  She  is  also  free  from  a 
share  of  the  articles  collected  for  the  use  of  travellers  and  money- 
lenders. To  take  away  her  power  of  doing  mischief,  the  witch's  head  is 
completely  shaved  Or  shorn,  she  is  beaten  with  an  dnkdo  Calotropis 
gigantea  twig,  and  water  out  of  a  tanner's  jar  is  poured  down  her 
throat.  Her  nose  and  ears  were,  and  in  some  native  states  still  are, 
chopped  off.  She  is  rebuked  by  the  village  headman,  is  excommxmi- 
cated,  and  is  debarred  from  holmng  intercourse  with  the  village  people. 
The  village  community  force  her  husband  to  divorce  her  and  she  is 
sometimes  driven  to  desolate  forests  to  die  of  hunger  or  to  fall  a  prey 
to  some  wild  animal.  Formerly  she  was  put  to  hard  work,  was 
drenched  with  hot  spring  water^  or  was  burnt  to  death  by  hanging  her 
from  a  tree  above  lighted  hay.  In  the  Panch  Mah&ls,  where  the  belief 
in  witchcraft  is  universal,  high  caste  women  have  several  times 
suffered  cruelly  on  suspicion  of  being  witches.  In  some  Rewa  Kfintha 
villages  the  dread  of  witches  is  as  strong  as  ever  and  the  people  are 
dissatisfied  that  the  old  strong  measures  are  no  longer  allowed. 
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THE    FOREIGNER. 


A  CHIEF  point  of  interest  in  the  history  of  Gujarat  is  that  from  being 
a  holy  land  it  fell  to  be  a  land  of  strangers  and  again  recovered  its 
ancient  honour  as  a  land  of  virtue.^     To  what  inflow  of  evil  was   the 
darkening  due :  by  what  outflow  of  virtae  has  the  goodly  land  regained 
its  brightness.     'I'he  darkening  seems   to  have  been  due  to  Buddhis  n 
and  to    the^  success  of  Buddhism  in  gaining  as  converts   the  Yavanas, 
Pahlavas,   Sakas,  Kushans,   and    Kediras   who  conquered   in   western 
India  from   about    B.C.  ^50   to   a.d.  400.      The   brightening   has   been 
since  the  fifth  century  when  the  great  White    Huna,    Juan-JuAn,  or 
Gujar  horde. jind  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  the  immigrant  Turk 
in  tribes  and  in  driblets,  aided  the  Brahmans  to  regain  their  long-lost 
ascendancy  over  Buddhism*     These  services  the  Brahmans  freely  reward- 
ed by  admitting  the  newcomers  to  the  highest  position  and  honours 
among  Br^manic  Hindus.    Kindliness  to  foreigners  is  so  opposed  to 
the  received  views  of  Brahman  policy  as  to  make  it  seem  impossible  that 
Brahmans  ever  adopted  a  system  of  honouring  strangers.     In  spite  of  this 
objection  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  until  advances  to  Musal- 
mins  were  found  to  be   hopeless,  Brahmans  were   ready   to    welcome 
strangers  to  positions  of  honour.     It  was  by  admitting  the  local  popula- 
tion in  detail  by  marriage  and  in   mass   by  adoption  that  Brahman 
ascendancy  was  originally  established  throughout  India.     Tho^h  it  was 
not  always  at  work  and  through  long  periods  may  have  lain  foi:^otten,the 
kindly  and  discreet  fiction  that  warlike  neighbou/s  are  rusty  and  easily 
polished  Kshatriyas  is  a  rule  of  practical  wisdom  as  old  as  the  earliest 
struggles  between  the  BdUiman  and  the  fighting  fringe  in  Bengal  and 
the   north   Dakhan.      To   enable   newcomers,   whoso    names   did   not 
appear  in  the  old  lists,  to  take  their  place  as  Kshatriyas  nothing  bu( 
Brihman  teaching  was  wanted.      Neither  Buddhist  nor  Jain  found  it 
difficult  to  admit  foreigners  to  the  highest  places  in  their  conoimunities. 
And  bv  adapting  their  ideals  to  the  gay  and  life-loving  Yavanas  Sakas  and 
Kushaas  they  seem,  in  spite  of  the  popularity  of  the  young  Krishna,  to 
have  more  than  held  their  own  against  Brihman  effort.      In  the  leaders 
of  the  great  horde  which  entered  India  duriiig  the  second  half  of  the  fifth 
century  the  Brdhmans  at  last  discovered  keen  proselytes  filled  with  a 
hatred  of  Buddhism  and  a  devotion  to  the  worship  of  Fire  and  of  Siva. 
The  discovery  of  these  long-sought  qualifications  led  theBrahmans  to  make 
the  Hunas  and  the  Mihiras  their  champions  and  freely  admit  them  to  the 
highest  place  among  Kshatriyas.     The  special  champions  were  the  tribes 
who  passed  through  the  fire-baptism  on  Mount  Abu,  an  initiation  which  the 
H6na  respect  for  fire  would  make  pleasing  and  which  would  add  to  their 
ill-will  to  the  Buddhist  who  according  to  Musalm^n  accounts  had  recently 
prevented  the  worship  of  fire.*     The  initiation  of  these  foreign  tribes  to 
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Baiiablo  conditions,  individuals  who  are  not  pure  Brdhmans  have  been 
and  aro  freely  admitted  to  rank  as  Bnihrnans.  Further  individual  cases 
are  recorded  which  show  that  without  any  claim  to  Br^man  blood  a 
stranger  may  be  raised  to  be  a  Brahman*  In  Southern  India  daring  the 
second  century  a.d  ,  a  Palhava  prince,  a  foreigner  and  the  son  of  a 
foreigner,  was  given  the  gotra  or  clan  badge  of  the  ancient  Rishi 
Bhdradvaja.^  The  farther  question  remains  :  Is  evidence  available  to  show 
that  entire  classes  have  been  admitted  to  the  name  and  the  rank  of 
Brahmans,  Under  this  head  examples  may  first  be  cited  which  are  not 
directly  connected  with  the  ffreat  inroads  of  norther ii  conquerors-  In 
Bengal  in  early  times  Viswapnurji  is  said  to  have  driven  out  the  Khattris 
and  in  their  place  to  have  put  men  of  the  lowest  class*  He  is  farther 
said  to  have  driven  out  Brahmans  aud  to  have  raised  to  the  priesthood 
men  of  thelowest  classes  Kaivartas  or  lishers,Madrakas,^Patas,andPalindas. 
In  north-cast  Bengiil,  400  to  500  years  ago,  youths  of  the  country 
were  chosen  taught  rites,  and  girt  with  the  sacred  thread.'  In  Nepal  in  the 
early  ages  people  were  all  of  one  caste.  Afterwards  they  divided  into 
four  Brahman,  Kshatriya,  Vaisya,  and  Sudra^  In  the  Himalayas  on  the 
l^angra  border  between  Tibet  and  India  the  peasant  is  changing  into  a  Jat, 
the  noble  into  a  Rajput,  the  priest  into  a  Br^man.^  Either  at  or  after 
their  accession  the  Nair  lUjas  of  Travaukor  are  made  Brahmans  by  being 
passed  through  a  golden  cow  or  casod  in  a  golden  cylinder.  After  the 
ceremony  the  twice-born  cannot  dine  with  his  own  i^mily/  The  Amma 
Kudagas  of  the  KAveri  river  are  apparently  local  priests  who  were  at  one 
time  raised  to  be  Brihmans  but  have  again  lost  their  position.^  Among 
the  Brihmans  whose  origin  is  traced  to  the  great  Brahman-maker 
Purshurim,  some,  like  the  Tulava  Br^  nans  were  low  class  local  tribes^ : 
some  like  the  Chitpivans  Karhjides  aud  Shonvis  of  the  Bombay  Konkan 
are  said  to  have  beien  shipwrecked  strangers.*  Again  Br4imans  seem  to 
have  received  stran^ifers  of  the  warrior  class  to  be  Brahmans  either  by 
their  ceasing  to  be  fighters  and  giving  their  life  to  study, ^^  or  by  allowing 
them  to  use  Brahman  goiras  while  ctoutinuing  to  live  as  Ejyhatriy^.^^ 

The  great  influx  of  strangers  during  the  early  centuries  after  the 
Christian  era  affected  the  position  of  Brahmans  in  three  ways.  Tho 
priests  aud  medicine-men  or  shdmans  of  the  newcomers  were  accepted 


1  Journal  Vioya\  AHiatic  Society,  XXIII.  The  holding  of  Brdhman^rcMby  Kshatriyas 
was  probably  originally  a  badge  of  Brdhman  blood.  Later  the  pr  ictioo  was  explained  as 
the  wearing  of  a  name  in  token  of  reapect  for  some  Brihman  Ilislii.  In  some  cases  the 
gotra  seems  to  have  been  the  BdUunan  seal  of  the  chief's  right  as  mler-priest.  Vappa 
or  Bappa  (A..D.  720)  one  of  the  traditional  founders  of  tho  (lohils  is  said  to  have  passed 
the  rank  of  Br4hmau  and  to  have  been  received  into  the  rank  of  Kshatriya.  Asiatic 
Bes.  XVI.  284.  The  meaning  may  be  that  Bappa  was  a  ruler-prii'st  before  he  was  a 
Kshatriya.    The  Jaina  continuanoe  to  the  Kshatriya  of  the  topmost  place  in  their 


8  Abb^  Dabois  Moeurs  et  Institutions  des  Peaples  de  I'lnde,  I.  327. 

*  Sykes  in  Jour.  R.  A.  Soc.,  VI.  409.  »  Kingra  Gazetteer,  I.  74-75. 

*  EUe's  Syrian  Church  in  India,  9. 

7  Moegling's  Kurd  Memoirs,  24-27;  Hadras  J.  Lit. and  Science  for  1  88S9,  141 
note  CO. 
»  Moeirling's  Kurd  Memoirs,  24-27 :  Madras  J.  Lit.  and  Science  for  1838-89,  147. 

*  Bombay  Gazf  tteer,  X.  111. 

'<>  Wilford's  Pandits  admitted  that  from  tho  ranks  even  of  irrofriilar  K^hat.  iyas  study 
and  knowledge  might  raise  a  man  to  be  a  Brahman*    As.  lies.  X.  ^. 
11  t^ec  note  1  abjve. 
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Skytbian  Argippo)!  holy  men  and  Harmless  who  never  carried  arms  and 
who  stayed  feuds. ^  The  same  test  would  pass  among  Sikhs  the  gentle 
N^nak  Putras  travelling  chapmen  and  beggars  who  were  at  peace  with 
all  men.'  Other  classes  of  newcomers  who  may  have  gained  rank  as 
Brihraaus  were  devotees  like  the  Sikh  Akdlis  or  Immortals,  indifferent 
to  death,  dreaded  in  fight,  who  divided  the  shewbread  and  managed 
religions  meetings;'  or  such  a  Levitical  class  as  those  who  pass  the 
fighting  Path&n  under  spears  and  perform  other  tribal  ceremonies.^ 
Under  certain  conditions  such  champions  as  Bhdts  and  Chdrans  would 
with  little  difficulty  pass  to  be  Brahmans,^  The  fVench  writer  DeHarlez 
says*  :  '  In  the  early  spread  of  their  power  Brdhmans  admitted  into  their 
number  priests  of  the  conquered  race.  It  was  these  local  priests  who 
changed  the  Aryan  religion.'  So  also  during  the  period  of  Skythian 
ascendancy  (b.c.  100 -a.d.  700)  priests  and  magicians  of  the  conquering 
peoples  were  admitted  to  the  name  and  position  of  Brihmans  and 
introduced  certain  new  phases  into  Sun,  S'iva,  and  Mother  worship. 
Xalhana  (a.d.  1148),  the  author  of  the  Rdjataratigini,  himself  a 
S'aiva  Brihman,  speaks  of  the  priests  of  N^as  as  Brihmans  and  of 
Astika  a  leading  N%a  chief  as  the  best  of  Brahmans.^  Similarly  the 
author  of  the  Dabist4n  calls  Gujarat  Brdhmans  Ndga  Br^mans,^  and 
seems  to  incline  to  trace  the  special  class  of  Nugaras  to  a  foreign 
origin.'  Another  somewhat  doubtful  admission  is  the  case  of  the  famous 
Chitpavan  or  Konkanasth  Brahman  including  the  allied  local  tribes 
of  Shenwis  or  Saraswats  JavUs  and  Karhddes.  According  to  tradition 
these  are  the  ofEspring  of  shipwrecked  strangers  whom  Parashuram 
purified  with  fire.  Their  fairness  and  the  commonness  among  them  of 
gray  eyes  have  been  always  considered  to  show  a  non-Indian  element  in  the 
Chitp4van&  The  name  Shenvi  which  is  still  a  title  of  respect  in  Kachh, 
the  numbers  of  Saraswat  Br^hmans  in  Kachh  whose  local  traditions  point 
to  a  non-Brdhman  origin,  the  name  Javla  which  may  be  a  trace  of 
Jauvla  the  leading  stock  name  among  the  sixth  century  White  Hiinas, 
and  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  coast  Karhddes  have  the  surname  Gurjjara 
combine  to  make  it  probable  that  these  may  have  been  early  (b  g,  300  - 
A.D.  100)  foreign  colonies  strengthened  by  settlements  of  Hunas  or  other 
northerners  who  fled  or  planted  south  during  the  sixth  and  seventh 


>  Herodotas,  IV.  23.  «  Malcolm's  Sikhs,  185.         *  Malcolm's  Sikhs,  l3o. 

*  Ibbetson's  Fanj4b  Censug,  192. 

*  It  U  doubtf al  if  Bh^ts  were  not  styled  BrAbmans,  Tod  (Annals>  3rd  Edition,  602- 
604)  mentions  a  Bbdt  Village  named  Bdmania. 

*  Jour.  As,  fc^r.  VII.  Tom.  XVI.  page  1 75, 

'  Troyer's  BdjataraAgini,  I.  468.  The  Gaddis  or  sbepberds  of  the  Kingra  bills,  a 
frank  merry  comely  race,  apparently  6akas  (K&ngra  Gazetteer,  I.  92-93)  are  mainly 
Kbatris  including  Br^hmans  and  a  few  Rajputs.  These  Brihmans  may  be  outsiders 
who  have  been  employed  as  priests.  But  as  they  associate  with  the  Khatris  and  men  of 
other  castes  (Ditto,  I.  82)  tney  seem  more  likely  to  be  their  old  medicine-men  or  else 
families  of  Gaddis  set  apart  for  religious  duties, 

*  Dabistte-i-Manihib,  II.  142. 

*  The  meaning  of  their  name  which  the  N&garas  of  GujarAt  approve  is  city  or  coartly. 
Forty  years  ago  (A.i>.  1865)  in  a  Ust  prepared  for  Colonel  Jacob  (Gov.  Sel.  New  Series 
XXIII.  29)  of  a  total  of  1263  Ki^;ara8  only  843  are  entered  as  Br&hmans.  The  facts 
that  there  are  Nugaras  among  Gujur^  Winlas ;  that  NAgaras  are  60,000  strong  among 
the  Gurjjaras  of  BuUuidshahr  (N.  W.  P.  Gazetteer,  III.  48) ;  and  that  NAgaras  appear 
as  Nagres  among  Jats  (Si^lkot  Gazetteer,  46)  add  to  the  doubt  of  the  correctness  of 
the  Gujarsft  N^gara  claim  to  be  Brilihmans.  Another  class  of  Br^mans  apparently  of 
Gnjar  origin  are  the  Pokarnas.    See  below  under  Gujar. 
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priests  to  Oswal  and  other  MarwAr  Shrdvaks.  Thoy  are  acquainted  with 
the  story  of  their  origin  given  in  the  Bhavishya  Purnfna.  Marriage 
with  local  women  has  blotted  out  the  special  characteristics  of  most,  but 
a  few  have  long  naiTow  faces  with  high  features  and  sparse  lank  hair  and 
beard  which  at  once  attracts  notice.  These  strangers,  whom  the 
Bhavishya  PuMna  specially  calls  MiMras,  occur  in  Multan  Dwarka 
Mdrwar  and  Kashmir,  that  is,  wherever  a  leading  division  of  the  gi^at 
Idihira  horde  settled.  The  admission  of  stranger  priests  required  explana- 
tion and  the  tales  invented  to  explain  their  admission  disagree  with  each 
other.  According  to  the  Bhavishya  PupAna  Gaura-Mukha  or  white 
face,  the  family  priest  or  purohit  of  Ugrasena  of  Mathum  advised  that 
Maghas  should  be  brought  from  Sakadwipa  as  priests. ^  According  to  the 
Multan  legend  they  were  brought  by  the  eagle  Garuda  and  wore  of  thi'ee 
classes  Mafgasas  Mafnasas  and  Mandagas.^  At  Dwarka  twelve  Magasaa 
received  daughters  of  the  Bhoja  priests  and  so  were  called  Bhojaks,  a 
name  which  the  priests  of  Jvdla-Mukh  also  bear.'  Darmsteter  remarks 
that  the  details,  the  use  of  the  avianga  (aivanguin),  the  five  daily  worships, 
the  varshma  or  sacred  brush  and  the  silent  eating,  all  seem  to  point  to 
these  priests  being  Zoroastrians  or  Mobeds,^  though  they  were  perhaps 
really  priests  of  the  Mithra  worship  which  was  then  in  vogue.  In  India 
the  Maghas  seem  to  have  started  either  the  worship  of  a  combination  of 
the  Sun  and  of  S'iva  under  the  name  Mihireshwar  or  a  simpler  sun  worship 
as  at  MultaTn  Dwafrka  and  Somnath. 

Of  the  second  type  of  Brafhman  connected  with  the  Skythian  invaders, 
namely  local  non-I^hman  classes  chosen  by  the  noi'thern  invaders  to  be 
their  teachers  aud  priests,  examples  seem  to  occur  in  Saraswats,  Pdfliwarls, 
and  other  Ma^waTr  and  Kachh  Brihmans  who  are  said  to  have  been  specially 
created  to  hold  a  sacrifice  or  for  some  other  similar  purpose.^  Colonel 
Tod's  details  of  the  desert  Brdhman  seem  to  belong  to  a  local  un-Brahman 
class  raised  to  be  priests,  as  the  local  Khatris  have  been  raised  by  the 
Sikhs,  rather  than  to  either  a  stranger  or  a  degraded  class  of  Brahmans. 
The  desert  Brahman  is  a  Vaishnava.  He  does  not  observe  the  rules  of 
Manu.  He  wears  the  thread  but  is  not  clerical.  He  tills,  tends  cattle, 
and  barters  gki  or  granulated  butter.  He  does  not  eat  fish  or  smoke 
tobacco  but  eats  food  cooked  by  a  barber  and  does  not  use  a  hearth.  He 
buries  his  dead  near  the  threshold,  raises  a  small  altar,  and  sets  on  the 
altar  an  image  of  Siva  and  a  water- jar* 

Of  the  third  influence  of  the  northern  newcomers  on  Brihmans,  the 
carrying  with  them  in  their  wanderings  large  bodies  of  Brdhmans,  two 
instances  may  be  cited  ;  the  10,'iOO  Brilimans  brought  into  Orissa  by  the 


>  Reinaod's  M^moire,  393. 

*  Bcinand's  M^moire,  393  ;  Darmsteter  Jour.  As.  X.  6^. 
s  Keinaud's  M^moire.  393 ;  K&ngra  Gasetteer,  I.  83. 

<  Beinand  Joar.  As.  X.  69.  Ihe  Rajatarai^gini  (Troyer,  I.  .307-309)  describes  tliem 
as  Qandhira  Brihmans  brought  by  Mihirakula  tbe  lowest  of  Brahmans  accursed  children 
of  Mlechrhhas  who  marry  their  own  sisbprs  and  intrigue  with  their  sons'  wives. 
These  details  seem  to  apply  to  Hagh  or  Persian  priests  among  whom  according 
to  the  Dabistdn  (I.  209  Note  1)  connection  with  daughters  was  admitted  as  free  from 
objection.  It  is  notable  that,  according  to  the  same  authority  (I^tto,  1. 18 ),  the  Persians 
styled  their  Maghs  or  excellencies  Berman  or  Br&hman. 

*  Among  these  classes  are  the  Eandolias  (86,000)  said  to  be  named  after  the  sage  Eanva 
and  to  have  been  created  in  SaurAshtra  by  Brahma  (Cutch  Gazetteer,  48)  and  the 
Karasvats  of  Kachh,  Bik&nir,  and  K&ngra  (Gazetteer,  I.  82)  whose  name  and  apparent 
absence  of  connection  with  the  Sarasvati  river  suggest  they  may  have  entered  Brdhman- 
ism  through  the  broad  gate  of  mind-bom  souship. 
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shave  their  heads,  the  Sakas  shave  half  their  heads,  the  Paradas  wear  long 
hair,  and  the  Palhavas  wear  the  beard.  Brdhmans  deserted  them  and  they 
became  Mlechchhas.^  It  is  remarkable  that  neither  Hdnas,  Gorjjaras, 
nor  Turks  are  among  the  tribes  who  forfeited  the  high  place  they  once 
held  among  Hindus.  The  explanation  seems  to  be  that  the  bulk  of 
the  lapsed  Kshatriyas  represent  those  foreign  conquerors  who  adopted 
Buddhism.  This  certainly  is  true  of  Yavanas,  Sakas,  Kambojas,  and  the 
earlier  Palhavas  and  Paradas.*  Those  tribes  which,  like  the  White  Hdnas 
and  the  Turks  from  their  first  arrival  opposed  Buddhism  and  favoured 
Brdhmanism,  do  not  appear  in  these  lists  because  they  did  not  forfeit  their 
rank  as  Kshatriyas.  The  highest  of  them  as  the  Hdnas  gained  a  place  in 
the  royal  list.  With  some  it  was  enough  to  endow  Brahmans  with  gpfts 
and  to  follow  the  Kshatriya  rules  of  conduct.  Others,  chosen  to  be  the 
special  champions  of  Brahmanism,  were  admitted  as  Kshatriyas  only  after 
purification  by  fire.  The  leading  instance  of  such  admission  is  the  case 
of  those  who  are  known  as  Agnikula  or  Fire-clan  Rajputs.  Though  the 
evidence  is  neither  complete  nor  free  from  inconsistency  the  result  seems 
established  that  the  four  tribes  of  the  Agnikulas,  Chohdn  Parmer  Parihara 
and  Sola]!iki;  belong  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  century  horde,  of  which  the 
strength  were  Gnrjjaras,  probably  Khazars,^  and  of  whom  under  Dadda 
III.  (a.d.  680-700)  the  Broach  division  was  raised  from  Gnrjjaras  to  be 
Kshatriyas.*^  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  the  Bombay  Konkan  the 
Br^man  name  Ghitpavan  is  supposed  to  mean  Pyre-Pure  and  that  in  the 
south  of  India  a  similar  purification  by  fire  has  been  adopted  and  a 
corresponding  set  of  outside  tribes,  including  Pallis  and  others,  have  been 
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1  The  Harivansba  and  the  Vishnu  Purana  quoted  in  Hnir's  Sanskrit  Texts,  I.  486-487. 
Alberuni  (bachau's  Ed.  II.  60)  notices  that  this  is  the  proper  way  for  each  of  the  tribes 
named  to  wear  their  hair  and  is  not  the  result  of  the  order  of  an  Indian  king.  We 
should  be  thankful,  he  says,  to  the  good  Sigara  for  not  forcing  us  to  adopt  Indian 
customs.  Other  tribes  who  were  compelled  to  give  up  their  position  in  caste  were  Choras 
(Coromandcl),  DdrTas,  Eeralas,  Kolisarpas  (Ndgas  ?),  and  Mahishas.  With  the  tale  of 
S&gara  enforcing  the  varied  cutting  of  hair  compare  the  Mughal  Bahidur  Shah's  order 
(A.D.  1710)  to  annoy  the  l^ikhs,  whom  N&nak  had  commanded  to  grow  both  the  head  hair 
and  the  beard,  that  Hindus  of  every  tribe  should  cut  off  their  hair.  Forster's  Trayels, 
I.  265  (A.D.  178?). 

'  The  time  to  which  this  great  change  seems  to  apply  is  during  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries  when  in  the  decline  of  Buddhism  the  reformed  Br&hmanism  started  in  the  pride 
of  its  strength,  when  (A.D.  642)  the  Br&hman  or  rather  Brihmanist  Chachh  (probably  a 
Turk  conqueror  from  Chachh  or  bash  that  is  Tashkand  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Jaxartes) 
drove  Buddhism  out  of  the  south  Panj&b  and  Sindh ;  when  Brahmanism  became  supreme 
in  Kart^ul ;  and  when,  in  Magadha,  Viswasphatka  (Vishnu  Pur&na,  IV.  24,  Wilson's  Works, 
IX.  21G)  established  Kaivartas,  Pulindas,  and  Yadus,  raised  Brihmans  to  power,  and 
extirpated  the  Kshatriyas. 

One  chief  ground  for  the  Br&hman  dislike  of  the  Buddhist  religion  was  that  it  was 
based  on  the  teaching  of  a  Kshatriya  and  not  on  the  teaching  of  a  Brihman.  How, 
asks  Manu,  can  a  Kshatriya  devise  a  pure  system  of  conduct  if  he  transgresses  his  own 
order  and  assumes  the  function  of  teaching.    Muir's  Sanskrit  Teits,  I«  509. 

^  According  to  Tod  (Annals  of  Bajasth&n,  II.  2  note  9)  no  trace  of  a  Bajput  remains 
earlier  than  a.d.  400.  The  statement,  that  in  the  distribution  of  territory  the  Indra-raised 
Paramira  gets  AIju  Dh&r  and  Ujjain;  the  Brahma-created  Solanki  Anhalpur;  the 
Siva-sprung  ParihAra,  M&rwir ;  and  the  Vishnu-formed  ChauhAn  Makivati  Kagari,  shows 
by  the  mention  of  the  bolanki  at  Anhalpur  that  this  distribution  cannot  be  older  than  the 
tenth  century. 

*  BhagvAnUl's  Early  Gujarit,  Bombay  Gaaetteor,  Vol.  I.  Part  1. 116-317.  The  strong 
element  of  fire  worshippers  in  the  fifth  century  horde  woidd  make  a  fire  baptism  a  popular 
initiation.  The  rite  would  also  have  a  special  significance  if  Abul  Fazl's  (Gladwin'i 
Ain-i-Akbari,  II.  43)  tale  is  true  that  before  this  the  Buddhists  had  put  a  stop  to  fir« 
worship. 
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to  spare  the  cow.  For  the  rest  they  were  not  scrapulouB.^  The  Khas 
language  became  Hindi.  Their  habits  ideas  and  speech  merged  in  those 
of  the  Hindu.-  Other  jnilitary  tribes  the  Gurungs  and  the  Magors 
became  less  completely  Hindu  than  the  Kh^s  and  were  not  allowed  to 
wear  the  thread.  In  all  practical  and  soldierly  respects  the  Hinduism 
of  the  Khis  is  free  from  disqualifying  punctilios.^  These  Gurkhas  and 
Khds  seem  an  object  lesson  from  which  to  learn  what  manner  of  man 
was  the  Buddhist  Kush^n  or  the  Brahman  Huna  who  spread  across 
India  to  the  sea  and  across  the  sea  to  Sokotra,  East  Africa,  Ceylon,  Java, 
Sumatra,  Siam,  Cambodia,  and  Borneo.  Hindus  mainly  because  H  induisra 
was  in  fashion,  because  their  leaders,  glamoured  by  the  magic  skill  of  the 
rival  evangelists,  had  adopted  Buddhism  or  Brdhmanism,  in  all  practical 
and  soldierly  respects  they  were  free  from  disqualifying  restrictions, 
seeing  in  foreign  service  nothing  but  the  prospect  of  glory  and  spoil,  borne 
along  by  the  indomitable  confidence  in  each  other  which  grows  out  of 
national  integrity  and  success.* 

The  view  that  the  Rigputs,  and  among  the  Rajputs  even  the  Gohels, 
the  highest  of  Hindu  warriors,  may  be  foreigners  of  not  more  than  1500 
years*  standing,  though  not  new,  is  doubtless  strange.  Still  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  for  Hindus  the  fight  with  IsUm  has  been  the  history  of 
northern  India  from  the  eighth  to  the  eighteenth  century.  This  fight  was 
fought  by  the  Rajputs  and  among  the  Hajputs,  since  in  the  early  eighth 
century  (a.d.  720-740)  they  mardialled  under  the  hill  of  Chitor  to  with- 
stand the  Arabs,^  notably  by  the  Gohels  with  whom  in  daring,  in  devotion 
to  Hinduism,  and  in  success  no  tribe  of  Rajputs  can  compare.  Similarly 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Sikh  ennobled  the  Jat,  the  success  of  Shiy^ji  raised 
the  Mardtha,  and  the  victories  of  Nep41  have  brought  honour  to  the  Kh^ 
and  the  Gurkha.  The  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Hodgson^  regarding 
the  modem  Gurkha  champion  tlu^w  light  on  the  position  of  the  earlier 
champion  the  stranger  R%jput :  *'The  Hindus  of  Nepal,  full  of  hate  and 
defiance  of  IsUm,  regard  themselves  as  the  only  remaining  depositories  of 
undefiled  national  Hinduism.  Hence  their  enthusiasm  which  burns  all 
the  fiercer  for  a  secret  consciousness  that  their  particular  and  as  it  were 
personal  pretensions  as  Hindus  are  and  must  be  but  lowly  rated  at 
Benares."  To  the  higher  ruling  families  of  Kajputs  these  remarks  have 
ceased  to  apply.  But  among  the  tribes  of  the  Mdrw^r  desert  in  outlying 
parts  is  a  freedom  from  Hindu  restrictions  little  less  complete  than  that 
of  the  Khds  of  to*day  or  of  the  victorious  Khazar  or  Huna  of  the  fifth  and 
fiizth  centuries. 

The  infusion  of  foreign  blood  into  the  merchants  or  traders  is  not  less 
marked  than  into  the  fighters.     In  Western  India  the  OsvAls  and  other 


>  Got.  of  India  Records,  XLVII.  142. 

•Gov.  of  India  Becords,  XLVII.  142.  Hodgion  noteg,  Ditto  U4  note*:  When  a 
Eshatriya  has  a  child  by  a  Kh&s  woman  the  child  is  called  a  Kshatriya,  bnt  ranks  with 
its  mother.  This  may  be  one  sonrce  of  the  many  Rajput-named  subdiyisions  of  some 
of  the  lower  classes.  The  son  of  a  SoUnkl  by  a  Gurjjara  woman  may  have  been  called 
Bolanki  though  ranking  as  a  Gurjjara.  *  Gov.  of  India  Records,  XLVIL  145. 

*  Gov.  of  India  Records,  XLv  II.  146.  To  the  examples  in  the  text  may  be  added : 
In  North  Jamn  in  a.d.  1650  when  Chatarsingh  conquered  PAdar  the  army  settled 
marrying  local  women.  The  children  among  whom  some  had  BrAhman,  some  Bajpnl, 
some  other  fathers,  together  formed  the  class  of  Th&kars  (Drew's  Jummoo  and  Cashmir, 
121),  Ibbetson  (Panjib  Census  paras.  431-469)  shows  how  foreign  tribes  Gakkars, 
Khaggars,  and  Khokkars,  were  first  made  Rajputs,  afterwards  under  IslAm  claimed 
and  found  a  Koreish  origin,  and  finally  under  Sikh  rule   discovered  that  they   w«b 

JAts. 

Tod's  Annals,  I.  559.  Journal  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  I.  46. 
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tribes  of  Rajputs  have  passed  south  and  east  but  mainly  as  swarms 
leaving  traces  in  the  Panjdb  and  in  Sindh  where  they  made  their  first 
settlements.  The  continuance  of  portions  of  tribes  in  their  original  seats 
increases  the  complexity  of  the  later  hordes  who  generally  carry  on  with 
them  a  share  of  what  remains  of  the  earlier  settlers.  The  practice  was 
the  same  in  the  case  of  the  more  northern  tribes.  In  a.d.  375  when  the 
Huns  conquered  the  Alani  on  the  Don,  though  the  bulk  of  the  Alani 
joined  the  Huns  and  passed  on,  a  share  remained.^  In  a.d.  750  when 
the  Patzinaces  were  driven  out  of  the  Volga  country  by  the  Uzes  part 
stayed  and  mixed  with  the  Uzes,  part  marched  west.^  So  in  India  the 
great  Kushdn  horde  (b.c.  50)  brought  with  them  from  Baktria  S'akas  as 
well  as  Kushans.  In  the  passage  through  K&bul  they  were  joined 
both  by  Greeks  or  Yavanas  and  by  Palhavas  or  Parthians.  Finally 
an  Indian  element  was  assimilated  either  from  Soghd  or  from  the 
Kabul  valley.^  The  great  fifth  century  horde  was  even  more  complex 
than  the  Kushdns.  White  HtSnas  of  Khazar  race,  but  known  as  Yetas  or 
Kphthalites,  from  the  north  of  the  Jaxartes  joined  with  a  swarm  from 
the  long-settled  Kushdns  of  the  Oxus  valley,  together  leading  the 
discomfited  Ju^n-Judns  or  Avars,  who  after  advancing  from  Central 
China  in  the  late  fourth  century,  and  driving  Kitolo  the  last  of  the 
Kushans  out  of  Baktria  had  recoiled  discomfited  by  the  strength  of 
Behram  Gor's  (i.D.  420  -  440)  defence.  In  addition  to  these,  after  the 
ruin  of  Sassanian  power  by  the  White  Huna  emperor  Khushnawaz 
(a.d.  470-480),  came  an  army  of  Khazars  or  Mihiras  irom  the  south-west 
of  the  Caspian,  and  finally,  after  entering  the  Swat  valley,  contingents 
were  received  of  Kushans  from  K^bul  and  of  Ked^ras  or  Little 
Yeuchi  from  PeshAwar. 

Snowball-like  the  horde  rolls  on  gathering  to  itself  the  beaten  and  the 
shelter-seekers,  so  that  when  in  warm  India  it  stops  to  melt  and  to  spread 
the  snowball  adds  many  elements  to  the  local  population.  If  the 
leader  of  the  fresh  armies  defeats  the  local  rulers  he  takes  their  place. 
As  a  rule,  after  the  needed  baptism  of  Hindu  sound,  his  own  stock-name  or 
the  name  or  title  of  the  tribe  he  leads  becomes  the  name  of  the  ruling 
tribe.  But  in  certain  cases  prudence  or  religion  may  suggest  the  pleasing 
of  the  conquered,  and  the  name,  or  at  least  the  ancestry,  of  the  conquered 
is  adopted  as  the  conqueror's  own.     Of  the  tribes  that  have  come  under 


>  DeGuignes'  Huns,  III.  362.  »  DeGuignes'  Huns,  II.  619. 

'  HiNDXT.  According  to  a  somewhat  doubtful  statement  in  Strabo's  time  (B.C.  60) 
(Cunningham  in  Numismatic  Chronicle,  VIII.  224)  the  language  of  the  people  of  Soghd 
liad  affinity  with  the  dialects  of  north  India.  Tlie  coins  of  Moas  (B.C.  126)  the  founder 
of  the  Parthian  dynasty  of  Taxila  in  the  Panjdb  have  a  P^U  legend  and  an  elephant 
humped  bull  and  river  Indus  (Ditto,  37,  88,  and  103)  and  those  of  Moas'  successors  Azes 
and  Azilizes  bear  the  Hindu  name  Aspa  Varma  (Ditto,  110).  Pabthiaic  :  The  Parthian 
element  is  the  names  of  Zoroastrian  goddesses  on  the  Kushdn  coins  especially  of  Huvishka 
(A.D.I  JO)  (Cunningham  Arch.  Surv.  Rep.  III.  8).  Gbebk  or  Yavaha  influence  must  have 
affected  the  KushAns  before  they  started  south  from  Balkh  (B.C.  120).  Probably  Greeks 
were  with  them  and  more  Greeks  would  join  from  the  two  conquered  Greek  states  one  in 
Kdbul  absorbed  about  a.d.  0  by  Eujula  Kadphises,  the  other  in  the  Panj&b  absorbed 
about  A.D.  60  by  Yema  Kadphises.  The  Greek  influence  is  shewn  by  the  adoption  of  Greek 
gods  and  Greek  coin  legends  especially  by  Eanisbka  (a.d.  78).  (Cunningham  Arch.  i^ur. 
Bep.  III.  8  ;  Num.  Chron.  Third  Series,  110-114.)  A  Greek  element  is  also  shewn  by  the 
fact  that  in  eastern  India  Kush&n  invasions  are  known  as  Yavana  invasions.  S'akas  :  The 
S'akas  and  Kushdns  were  practically  the  same  even  in  Baktria  and  when  the  Kusb^ns 
overcame  the  earlier  or  Su-S^aka  conquerors  of  western  India  they  seem  to  have  been 
more  generally  known  as  Sakas  than  as  KusbAus.  (Cunningham  Num.  Chron.  Third  Series, 
VIII.  243.) 
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portion  of  a  tribe  or  nation  which  lives  next  their  own  border  and  they 
apply  that  name  to  tribes  whose  proper  names  are  distinct.^  Thus  the 
Tibetan  tribes,  who  have  no  general  name  for  their  country  or  people, 
are  called  Gy^rangs  a  word  that  means  in  l*ibetan  alien-leading ;  to  the 
Chinese  these  same  tribes  are  known  as  Sifan  that  is  Westerners.'  The 
wanderers  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Altai  Mountains  whom  the 
Russians  call  Kirgiz,  are  (except  the  Khokand  Kirgiz)  known  to  them* 
selves  as  Kasaks  and  to  the  Chinese  as  Bourouts.^ 

Again  neighbours  or  strangers  in  whose  lands  a  tribe  or  a  horde 
settles  change  the  tribes*  original  name  so  as  to  give  it  a  meaning  in 
their  own  language.  The  law  of  meaning-making  works  by  the  help 
either  of  the  pun  that  is  sound  sameness  or  of  translation  that  is  senae 
sameness*^  Or  the  neighbour  either  gives  the  newcomer  a  name 
descriptive  of  what  strikes  him  as  the  newcomer's  special  characteristic ; 
or  applies  to  him  the  name  of  some  legendary  tribe  which  in  some 
leading  feature  the  newcomer  resembles.^  Again  a  name  may  be 
imposed  upon  and  adopted  by  a  tribe  which  is  little  more  tlusin  a 
nickname.  So  the  Marithas  were  known  as  Ghenims  that  is  robbers 
and  Chiivada  the  softened  form  of  Chdpa  was  easily  smoothed  into  Chor 
or  thief.  The  widely  applied  term  Kasdk  seems  to  have  its  origin  in 
the  Arab  for  a  robber  or  wanderer.*  Once  more  a  tribe  may  take  as  its 
own  either  the  personal  or  the  stock  name  of  its  leader.  In  this  way 
the  Mardthds  were  called  Shivajis,  the  White  Hunas  Tetas  or 
Ephthalites,  a  division  of  the  Gusses  or  Os  wore  called  after  Seljnk,  and 
a  nranch  of  the  Seljuks  were  called  Osm^nlis J  Similarly  the  Zagatais 
are  named  after  the  second  son  of  Changhiz  Kh4n  (a.d.  1163  -  1237),  the 
Nogays  after  Nagaia  (a.d.  1260),  and  the  Uzbeks  after  Uzbeg  Khin 
(a.d*  1305).^    £ven  a  dream  may  change  the  name  of  a  great  tribe* 


^  Compare  Howorth  Jour.  £thn.  Sooy.  (N.  S.)  I.  26. 

*  Hodgson  In  Gov»  Sel.  XLVII.  176.        •  Jour.  As.  Ser.  VI.  Tom.  II.  page  SIO. 

*  The  change  of  Khaiar  or  other  tribe  name  into  Qarj jara  or  herdsmen  and  the  twiit- 
ing  of  Ch&pa,  ChohAn,  and  other  Agniknla  stock  names  into  words  with  Hindu  meaningt 
are  examples  of  this  practice,  Alberuni  (iL,D.  1031,  Sachaa's  Edition,  I.  298)  notM 
that  names  change  under  three  influences :  translation  and  natural  and  artificial  altera- 
tion. Hindus,  he  says,  intentionally  change  names  so  as  to  have  as  many  words  aa 
possible  on  which  to  practice  the  rules  and  arts  of  their  etymology.  Subandhu'a  Viba* 
▼adatti  (Hall*s  Edition,  25)  in  which  every  word  has  two  meanings  is  an  example  of 
this  Hindu  ingenuity.  Punning  name  changes  were  as  popular  with  the  Chinese  aa 
with  the  Hindus.  About  A.D,  780  a  Chinese  emperor  in  reward  for  their  daah  in  battle 
changed  the  tribe  name  Ouigour  into  Houighour  the  Sweeping  Hawks.  Parker's  A  Thou- 
sand Years  of  the  Tartars,  277. 

*  So  the  old  name  Yaksha  was  applied  to  HiiQas  and  to  Kasim's  Syrian  Arabs  (A.D. 
713)  because  like  the  legendary  Yaksha  they  were  fair-skinned  horsemen.  Similarly  the 
fifth  century  invaders  seem  to  have  been  called  Nigtfs  perhaps  mainly  from  %  fiercene« 
of  temper  and  a  destruetiveneBS  which  were  the  characteristics  of  the  legendary  snake 
people. 

*  The  word  Kazak  has  no  race  significance.  It  is  applied  to  Turkish  tribes  and  to 
Slavs  of  the  Ukraine  Don  and  Volga.  The  Ossetes  call  the  Circassians  Kazak.  Kirg^ta 
Kasaks  were  Usbegs  who  on  the  death  of  Abul  Khair  retired  to  the  White  Horde  callSig 
themselves  Kasaks  or  wanderers.    Howorth's  Mongols,  Part  II.  Div.  I.  page  6. 

'  Ephthalite  is  Ye-tai-li-to,  of  which  Yeta  the  first  half  is  the  name  of  the  royal 
family.  In  Arabic  Haiaihal  has  the  sense  of  robber.  In  this  case  the  tribe  character  is 
the  original  of  the  general  word. 

*  Howorth  Jour.  Ethn.  Soc.  (N.  S»),  I.  29-30  and  II.  86,  91,  92 ;  Mongols,  Ft.  II. 
Div.  I.  page  9. 
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Skythcu  These  he  partly  absorbed  partly  drove  on  to  Assyria.^  In  the 
great  Skythian  invasion  of  Parthia  in  h.g.  125  the  invading  horde  inclnded 
Massagetao  Khorasmii  and  others  from  the  lower  Oxub  :  Dahsa  including 
Parni  Pisnri  and  Xanthii  &om  Hyrkania :  and  Tokhari  from  the  Upper 
Jaxartes.  The  conquered  came  led  by  the  conquerors.^  In  a.d.  240 
the  Vandals  passed  through  Poland  and  South  Russia  careless  whom 
they  met.  The  Bastamaa  and  Venedi  first  opposed  them  and  the  flower 
of  their  youth  either  from  choice  or  compulsion  swelled  the  Gothic 
army.*  The  great  hordes  that  swept  across  Europe  in  the  fourth  century 
included  Alans,  Goths,  Huns,  Sueves,  and  Vandals.*  In  a.d.  375  when 
the  Huns  conquered  the  Alani  on  the  Don  the  bulk  of  the  Alani  joined 
the  Huns  and  passed  on.^  About  a.d.  600  the  Avdrs  overcame  the  Sabiri 
and  carried  them  west  with  them.®  DeGuigncs  mentions  about  the 
eighth  century  a  horde  in  the  Crimea  with  Khazars  as  leaders,  Turks 
as  free  followers,  and  Huns  as  slaves.^  When  (about  a.d.  1180-1200) 
Changiz  KhAn  conquered  a  province  in  Central  Asia  he  was  carefiJ 
to  allow  no  harm  to  be  caused  to  life  or  property.  He  set  some  of  his 
own  and  some  local  men  to  keep  order  and  took  the  rest  with  him. 
When  they  saw  how  well  he  protected  them  the  conquered  supported 
Changiz  Khan  heart  and  soul^;  the  first  to  yield  were  the  Turks  and  like 
a  snowball  the  united  forces  rolled  across  Asia.  Every  tribe  that  was 
beaten  joined  Changiz*s  army  as  the  beaten  joined  Napoleon  and  in  early 
days  joined  the  Roman .^ 

Not  only  did  the  conquered  support  the  conquerors  but  partly  as  a 
precaution  they  were  placed  in  the  van  of  the  army.  The  descriptions 
of  noseless  hau*less  demon-faced  Tartars  in  the  great  Mongol  raids  into 
Europe  and  also  into  India  suggest  that  swarms  of  the  lowest  class 
were  sent  ahead  as  scouts  and  foragers.  The  Russian  General 
SkobelefE*s  (a.d.  1876)  scheme  for  invading  India  by  sending  the  Central 
Asian  rabble  contingent  to  meet  the  first  attack  of  the  British  is  iilna- 
trated  by  the  Avdrs  in  a.d.  450  putting  the  Winidi  or  Wends  in  fi*ont  of 
them  so  that  the  Wends  were  threatened  in  front  and  rear,^^  and,  in 
a.d.  1000,  by  the  Kathayans  foi*cing  all  Chinese  guilty  of  offences  to 
act  as  theii*  skirmishers.^^  An  example  of  the  mixed  character  of  hordes 
occurs  in  A.D.  1141  in  the  army  brought  by  the  Khan  against  Sultin 
Sangar  of  Persia  in  which  were  Turks,  Chinese,  Khataians,  and  others.!^ 
Similarly  about  a.d.  1300  the  Nukddris,  called  after  Nigudar  grandson 
of  Chagatai,  are  described  as  a  rabble  of  all  sorts  including  Mongols, 
Turkomans,  Turks,  and  Shuls.^^  In  a.d.  1825  the  Samarkand  Uzbeks 
included  Kipchaks,  Kara  Kalpaks,  and  Chinese  Muslims.^^ . 

These  details  of  the  constitution  of  Central  Asian  hordes  explain  two 
notable  characteristics  of  northern  invasions  of  India ;  the  large  number 
of  tribes  and  the  diverse  tf^es  of  men  in  the  horde.  These  types  vary  from 
the  ugly  low  class  slave  and  criminal  who  does  much  of  the  skirmishing  and 
foraging  to  the  handsome  noble-minded  leadei*s  whom  any  people  might 


1  Bawlinson's  Herodotus,  I.  408  •410.  >  Rawlinson's  Parthia,  117,  118. 

s  Qibbon'i  Decline  and  FaU,  I.  309.  *  Yule's  Cathay,  II.  316. 

»  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  III.  162.  «  Howorth  J.  B.  A.  boo.  XX.  728. 

7  DeGuignes'  Huns,  I.  Part  II.  606,  607,  509,  510.        »  Yule's  Marco  Polo,  1.  210. 

»  HowortVs  Mongols,  Part  II.  Div.  I.  13.         lo  Jour.  R.  A.  Soc.  XXI.  787. 

11  Parker's  A  Thousand  Years  of  the  Tartars,  339. 

12  Jour.  R.  A.  Soc.  (N.  S.)  XI7.  144  note  1. 

13  Yule's  Marco  Polo,  I.  96.  1*  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.  VII.  330. 
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better  known  as  Aharjas  or  Sesodias  from  Abar  and  Sisoda,  tbe  sites  of 
two  former  capitals.  Again  tbe  Weak  takes  sbelter  bebind  tbe  name  of 
tbe  strong.  Under  tbe  influence  of  a  stronger  neighbour  a  tribe  may 
adopt  tbe  neigbbonr's  name,  its  own  original  tribe  name  sinking  into 
a  surname.  *  Even  in  races '  says  Mr.  Ibbetson  '  wbere  purity  of  blood  is 
tbe  chief  pride,  sections  of  otber  races  enter  and  are  given  tbe  position  of 
common  descent  if  only  tbey  sbow  willingness  to  accept  authority.  *  In 
this  manner  in  the  Panjdb,  aboriginal,  Mongol,  and  otber  elements  have 
been  absorbed  into  tbe  tribe  or  caste  organisation  of  tbe  Aryan  stock.^ 
In  outlying  parts,  on  tbe  borderland  between  two  tribes,  the  people  seem 
to  take  the  name  of  the  more  prosperous  tribe.  In  tbe  RajputAna  desert 
the  same  communities  have  been  known  at  times  as  Jats  and  at  times  as 
Bhdtis.  In  its  place  of  honour  a  tribe  may  prefer  its  own  name :  while  in 
a  strange  place  it  chooses  to  be  a  subdivision  of  a  strong  local  community. 
In  the  Pan  jab  the  Jat  has  no  wish  to  be  a  Rajput :  in  Central  India  to  bo 
a  Rajput  is  one  of  the  Jat's  chief  ambitions.^  That  among  the  Chobdns  and 
the  Bhdtis  of  the  caste-preserving  Salt  Hills  in  Jhelam  some  are  Rajputs 
and  some  are  Jats  is  probably  due  to  the  existence  of  two  sections  among 
Chohdns  and  Bhatis  one  belonging  to  tbe  country  wbere  Rajput  and  the 
other  to  the  country  where  Jat  is  the  more  ^honoured  title.  These 
divisions  like  fragments  of  the  Awans,  Ghakars,  Garjjaras,  Janjaas,  and 
other  tribes  have  probably  retreated  before  invaders  to  gain  the  protection 
of  the  Salt  Range.'  That  two  tribes  claim  the  same  descent  is  no  proof 
of  blood  relationship.  Both  Bb^tias  and  Jats  claim  to  be  Tidavas. 
But  Bb^tias  are  probably  Turks  and  seem  to  have  no  claim  to  the  name 
YAdava.* 

The  readiness  of  waning  tribes  to  adopt  the  name  of  the  stronger  commu- 
nity  is  shown  by  the  remarkable  speed  with  which  in  its  time  of  prosperity 
the  R4htor  tribe  spread.  It  is  also  shown  in  tbe  case  of  the  L^bor  Jats 
whose  connection  with  the  Sikhs  has  given  them  a  place  of  honour  and 
famished  them  with  two  sets  of  subdivisions  one  Rajput  tbe  other  Afghan, 
both  of  them  traces  of  tribe^  who  for  sbeltbr  have  adopted  the  name  of 
Jat.^  This  theory  of  tbe  origin  of  subdivisions  is  open  to  tbe  objection 
that  it  conforms  neither  to  the  Rajput  tribal  rule  of  out-marriage  nor  to 
the  caste  rule  of  in-marriage.  In  practice  the  diflicnlty  was  probably  met 
according  to  local  conditions.  Where  brides  and  bridegrooms  could  be 
obtained  from  other  sources  the  subdivisions  may  have  been  treated  as  of 
no  consequence  and  the  tribal  law  of  out-marriage  be  enforced  against 
all  the  subdivisions.  On  tbe  otber  hand  in  outlying  parts  wbere  brides 
and  bridegrooms  were  scarce  tbe  subdivision  would  continue  to  be 
treated  as  tbe  tribe.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century  tbe  small  commu- 
nity of  Vagber  Rajputs  of  the  out-lying  tract  of  Okbdmandal  near 
Dwarka  in  west  Edthidwdr  included  as  separate  tribes  Chavadds,  Heroles 
(Parmars),  Luhanas,  and  Wddhels  (Rdthors).^^     On  the  other  hand  in 


1  The  1881  Panjdb  Censas  Piurft.  372.  *  BajpuUna  Gazetteer,  L  161. 

*  Compare  Jhelam  Gazetteer,  66,  67,  69.         *  Tod's  Annals,  L  107-lOB. 

*  Panj&b  Gazetteer,  III.  65  -  67.  The  readiness  to  take  a  new  name  so  long  aa  the 
new  name  is  likely  to  carry  either  honour  or  shelter  is  shown  (Ibbetson's  Panj&b  Censna 
for  1831  paras.  480, 463)  by  Gakkars,  Khaggars,  Khokkars  and  other  foreign  tribes,  who, 
under  Hindu  ascendancy,  became  Baiputs,  nnder  the  Masalm4ns  fonndaKoreish,  and 
nnder  the  Bikhs  a  Jat  ori^n.  So  Ibm  SnmiLr,  the  founder  of  the  Snmra  dynasty  of  Sindh 
(A«i>.  1063  •  1861),  though  a  ParamAra  Bajpnt,  claimed  a  Koreish  descent. 

*  Tod'i  Annals,  I,  590-9], 
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well -peopled  districts  when  tbe  tribe  spreads  to  be  a  nation  the  names  of 
the  difCerent  tribes  which  are  iocladed  in  the  nation  bear  the  same  relation 
to  the  whole  that  the  clan  or  family  name  bore  to  the  tribe.  Or  the 
larger  body  into  which  the  tribe  passes  may  be  not  a  nation  bat  a  caste. 
The  caste  difEers  from  the  tribe  mainly  in  the  feeling  that  while  all  of  the 
4samc  tribe  are  of  one  kin  not  all  of  the  same  caste  are  of  one  kiu.  In  the 
caste  as  in  the  nation  kinship  narrows  from  the  tribe  to  the  original  clan, 
and,  as  kinship  ceases  towards  all  portions  of  the  caste  except  to  the 
original  family  stock  or  clan,  marriage  with  all  other  portions  of  the  caste 
becomes  possible.* 

When  a  tribe  like  the  Jats  is  so  wide  spread  as  to  bo  almost  a  nation 
any  low-born  man  of  uncertain  origin  may  pass  as  a  Jat.  On  the  in- 
trod action  of  a  new  horde  the  higher  invaders  may  join  the  Rajputs  and 
the  lower  the  Jats.  Or  if  a  ruling  tribe  is  broken  some  of  its  fragments 
may  sink  to  be  Jats,  helot  craftsmen,  or  unclean  outcastes.'  Again  on  tlie 
introduction  of  a  new  tribe  the  children  of  the  men  who  marry  the  higher 
class  local  women  may  rank  as  Ri^'puts,  while  the  children  of  the  men 
who  marry  lower  class  women  may  rank  as  Jats«  Finally  a  Jat  or  a 
Maritha  may  be  born  with  a  genius  for  war  or  for  religion  and  may  like 
N^nak  or  Shivdji  raise  his  tribe  name  to  be  a  name  of  honour.  That  hill 
and  forest  tribes  and  others  of  the  lowest  classes  bear  Rajput  surnamea 
is  probably  partly  due  to  those  classes  seeking  protection  by  adopting  the 
name  of  their  overlord's  tribe.  At  the  same  time  it  is  beyond  doubt  that 
by  outlawry  and  defeat  individaals  and  bands  have  passed  from  the 
higher  to  the  lower  tribes*  After  defeat  bodies  of  foreigners  have  been 
allotted  to  the  wild  tribes.  And  the  name  of  Bhllmdl  the  Gurjjara 
capital  suggests  that  their  skill  as  archers  led  to  the  Gurjjaras  being 
known  as  Bhils.^ 
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'  Compare  Jhelam  Gazetteer,  69 ;  Raj  patina  Gazetteer,  I.  69. 

^  Among  Mult^ni  sweepers  occur  the  surnames  Gnjar,  UAda-Hd^a,  HiiQa,  and  Mer. 
MK.  Note,  The  Malt&ni  Kliatris  of  Bombay. 
3  Compare  Malcolm  in  Trans.  Boy.  As.  boc.  !•  79-80. 
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THE    GUJAR. 


The  name  Gurjjara  or  Gujar  seems  an  Indian  adaptation,  with  the 
sense  originally  of  cowgrazing  and  later  of  cowstoaling,  of  the  name  of 
some  Central  Asian  tribe  that  entered  India  from  the  west  during  the 
first  500  years  after  Christ .^  Regarding  the  original  tribe  two  suggestions 
may  be  offered.  The  first  is  that  the  tribe  was  Skythian  or  Turk  and 
that  the  name  comes  from  the  Persian  gurg  or  the  Turkish  hurt  a  wolf,^ 
and  that  of  this  tribe  a  trace  may  remain  in  the  Brahui  Gurganania  or 
Wolves.* 

The  second  suggestion  is  that  Gurjjara  is  the  altered  form  of  the  name  of 
one  of  the  more  important  invaders  of  India  from  the  north :  the  Kushafn 
or  Great  Yuechi  (b.c.  100  -  a.d.  390),  the  Keddra  or  the  late  Little  Yucchi 
(a.d.  390- 5C0),  the  Jue-Jue  (a.d.  400-600),  the  Khazar  or  White  Huna 
(a.d.  450-  560),  or  the  Gazz-Gazz  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries. 
Finally  the  Gurjjaras  have  been  identified  with  the  people  of  Georgia 
whose  Persian  name  is  Gurjistan.*  Gurz  the  Arab  form  of  Georgia 
corresponds  so  closely  with  the  Jozr  used  for  the  ninth  century  Gnrjjara 
dynasty  of  Mdrwdr  by  the  Arab  merchant  Suleiman  that  in  a.d.  1860  the 
derivation  was  viewed  with  favour  both  by  Dr.  Glasgow  and  by  Dr.  Bhan 
Diji.5  Their  support  of  a  Georgian  origin  of  the  Gurjjaras  may  have  been 
strengthened  by  the  Georgian  legend  that  their  great  king  Vakhtang 
(a.d.  469-500)  snrnamed  Gonrgasal  Wolf -Hon,  the  founder  of  Tiflis  the 
modern  capital  of  Georgia,  after  subdning  the  Ossetes  and  Abkhasians  and 
overrnnning  south  Armenia  made  ternis  with  the  ruler  of  Persia  and 
invaded  India.^  Georgian  traditions  carry  little  weight.  It  is  difficult  to 
suppose  that  towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  with  the  groat  power 
of  the  White  Hunas  blocking  the  way,  a  Georgian  king  could  have  led  or 
ticnt  an  army  into  India.  The  story  may  be  the  dim  recollection  of  the 
movement  of  the  Khazars  of  south  Armenia  and  north  Media  to  join  their 
relations  the  White  H^nas  of  Badeghiz  near  Herat  and  with  them 
invade  India.     In  this  connection  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  writer  in  the 
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>  In  the  North- West  Provinces  Oujar  is  taken  to  be  either  Go-char  Cowgraswr  or 
Go-choi  oowstealer.  North- West  Province  Gazetteer,  V.  291.  A  similar  instance  of 
meaning-making  occurs  in  Gohatya  or  Coweater  the  twisted  form  of  Kota  the  name  of 
a  cowkilling  tribe  on  the  Nilg^ris.  Madras  Jonmal  of  Literature  and  Science  for 
1888-H9  page  173.  '  Yule's  Marco  Polo,  1. 59. 

3  Pottinger's  BeluchistAn,  76.  Pottinger  also  (page  67)  notices  Beluch  Gurchanis  in  the 
hills  north-east  of  Kachh-Gandevi.  Lassen  (Ind.  Alt.  II.  805)  notes  one  Vrigi  (Sanskrit 
vrika  a  wolf),  a  rnler  of  M&lwa,  who  introduced  new  divisions  into  the  old  castes.  As 
Vrika  is  the  Sanskrit  for  a  wolf  this  stoty  may  be  a  trace  of  the  connexion  between  the 
Gurjjaras  and  the  admission  of  foreigners  as  Agnikulas. 

^  iiawlinson  Trans.  Roy.  Geog.  Society.  IX.  5I».  Compare  D'Herbclot  Bibliotheque 
Orientale,  II,  158. 

»  Jour.  Bom.  Br.  R.  A.  S.  IX.  Proceedings  XXIV.  Compare  Gurjak  the  fourth  class 
aniou^  tJic  Ossc'tes  of  the  Caucasus  who  arc  the  descendants  of  Georgian  captives  in 
war.     Jour.  R.  A.  Soc,  XX.  374. 

*Kncy.  Britainiica  (Arti<lc  Georgia),  X,  432. 
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Appendix  B.        Enoyclopeedia  Britannica  favonrs  tbe  view  ih&i  the  Khazars  are  near 

J.     TT  akin  to  the  Armenians  and  Georgians  in  which  he  says  lie  has  the  support 

^,     '  of  the  Arab  geographers  who  knew  the  Khazars  best.^ 

TJio  Name.  »     o     * 

^.     ,  The  Ghozz,  the  ancestors  of  the  Seljnks  and  Osmdnlis,  may  be  dis- 

missed from  the  nnmbcr  of  possible  claimants,  as  they  did  not  pass 
south  of  the  Oxus  until  the  eleventh  century.^  There  remain  the 
Ku8h4ns(B.o.  100-A.D.400),  the  Keddras  (a. d»  880  -  550),  the  JuonJoea 
(A.D.  400  -  500),  and  the  Khazars  or  White  Hdnas  (a.d.  460  -  600). 

Kushfin,  Cunningham  takes  the  Gujar  back  to  the  Yuechi  either  the  Great 

Yuechi  called  Kushdns  or  Gushdns^  who  entered  the  Kdbul  valley  about 
B.C.  120  or  the  late  Little  Yuechi  called  Keddras  who  about  a.d.  390 
passed  down  by  Chitrdl  and  Swdt  to  Peshdwar.  One  chief  ground 
on  which  Cunningham  favoured  the  identification  of  the  Gujars  witb 
the  Grrcat  Yuechi  was  the  second  name  of  the  tribe.  This  was  then 
read  Kors  but  the  true  rendering  has  since  been  shown  to  be  Kusbdn.^ 
The  difficulty  of  accepting  Kushdn  or  Gushdn  as  the  original  of  Gurjar 
is  not  only  in  the  changes  from  sh  to  r  and  from  the  finaljn  to  r^'^  but 
also  in  the  fact  that  no  reference  to  Gurj  or  Gurjjara  occurs  in  India 
until  after  the  close  of  Kushdn  power  (a.d.  400).^    The  Kusane  division 


1  Ency.  Brit.  XIV.  59.  Ono  of  these  Arab  writers  was  Abulfaraj  (a.d.  1243)  who 
held  that  the  Gnrges  or  people  of  Georgia  were  the  same  as  the  Khozars  or  Khazars. 
D'Herbelot  (Bib.  Or.  II.  168)  considered  the  two  races  very  different.  One  point  of 
i-esemblance  may  be  noted  that  like  the  White  Ilih^as  and  Khazars,  and  the  ShrimAlis 
of  south  K&thi^wdr,  the  Georgians  cut  their  hair  short,  like  churchmen,  says  Marco> 
Polo.  Yule's  Edition,  I.  60. 

'  In  the  time  of  Ibn  Hankal  and  of  Al  Masudi  (a.p.  940)  RushAn  the  capital  of  the 
Gozzes  was  in  Farghina  on  the  Jasartes.  (Beinaud's  Abulfeda,  ccclxvi. ;  Howorth's 
Mongols  Div.  II.  Part  I.  page  290).  Masudi  (Prairies  D*Or,  II.  19)  calls  the  Ghoszi  the 
Bedouins  of  the  Turks  raiding  into  the  territory  of  the  Khazars  to  the  north  of  the- 
Caspian.  One  early  reference  in  Sacy's  Translation  of  Mirkond,  341,  that  Behram  Gor 
(Varahran  V.  a.d.  420-440)  marched  into  the  country  of  the  Ghozz  is  apparently  a 
mistake  for  Ehazar.  The  Ta-Gaz-Gaz  are  even  later  than  the  Ghozz.  In  the  tenth 
century  Masudi  (Reinaud's  Ahulfoda  ccxxu. ;  Prairies  D*Or,  I.  286)  describes  the 
Ta-Gaz-Gaz  as  rulers  of  the  city  of  Kushf<n  in  the  Tarim  valley  to  the  east  of  the  Bolor 
hills.  No  tribe  of  Turks  was  moro  pow<irful  brave  or  majestic  than  the  Ta-Gaz-Gaz. 
The  same  kingdom  ia  referred  to  in  the  Pehlevi  writers  of  the  ninth  century. 

'  Compare  Eanika  that  is  Kanisbka  king  of  (the)  Gush  An.  BockhiU's  Life  of 
Buddha,  240. 

^  Wilson's  A  nana  Antiqua,  309,  859,  366,  375,378;  Cunningham's  Arch.  Rep.  II. 
64,  68.  A  trace  of  the  Kors  was  found  in  the  Kors  Banians  of  l^indh  who  visit  Central 
Asia  and  St.  Petersburgh.  Ditto  ditto»  73 ;  Burton's  Siudh,  314 ;  Campbell*8 
Ethnology  Jour.  A.  S.  XXXV.  II.  13. 

*  Cunningham  Ancient  Geographv,  40,  notices  that  Turki  languages  change  r  into 
th.  The  change  of  n  into  r  must  be  considered  a  serious  difficulty.  The  reading 
of  the  A.D.  1169  inscription  at  SonmAth  in  which  KumaripiUi  is  called  Lord  of 
Gur jen  MandaU  (Tod  Western  India,  505)  has  not  been  verified. 

'  Cunninffham  Arch.  Survey  Repoit,  II.  72  says :  Ko  reference  has  been  traced  to 
Kushins  after  A.D.  800.  Still  the  S^akas,  Sh&his,  and  Sh&h&n-u-Sh&his  continued  in 
power  till  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  Compare  Samudragupta's  Pillar  inscription 
about  A.D.  390.  BhagvinUrs  Early  Gujarit,  64.  One  reason  why  Cunningham: 
accepted  the  Kushdn  origin  of  the  Gurjjara  was  that  Kaira  and  Broach  inscriptions 
seemed  to  prove  the  Western  Indian  Gurjjaras  to  have  been  in  power  as  early  as  a. IK 
400.  This  implied  an  entry  into  India  of  probably  at  least  fifty  years  earlier,  a  date 
at  which  so  far  as  is  known  no  fresh  horde  had  entered  India  since  the  Kushins.  The 
evidence  on  which  General  Cunningham's  position  was  based  has  been  shewn  to  be 
misleading  partly  because  certain  of  the  early  Gurjjara  grants  were  forgeries,  partly 
because  the  epoch  date  of  the  true  grant  was  not  the  S'aka  A.D.  78  but  the  Traiku^aka 
A.D.  248.    Bhagvinlirs  Gnjarit,  59  and  117.    It  is  perhaps  because  he  maintains 
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among  Armenians  as  Kbazirs,  and  among  Ai'abs  both  as  KhozJir 
and  under  tlie  somewhat  doubtful  plural  forms  of  Khnrlnp  and 
Khazlaj.^  Other  variations  come  closer  to  Gnrjjara.  These  are 
Gazar  the  form  Khazar  takes  to  the  north  of  the  sea  of  A8i>f ; 
Ghjssr  the  name  for  Khazars  ^ho  have  become  Jews ;  and  Ghusar  the 
form  of  Khazar  in  use  among  the  Lesghians  of  the  Cancasus.* 
Ho  worth  and  the  writer  in  ih^  Encyolopaddis  Britannica  follow  Klapi*oth 
in  holding  that  tho  Khazars  are  the  same  as  the  White  Hunas.3  The 
White  Hunas  who  entered  India  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century 
seem  to  have  passed  from  northern  settlements  in  the  Kirgiz  steppes 
through  Samarkand  to  Balkh.  In  the  Oxus  valley  these  White  Uuiias 
seem  to  have  overtaken  the  Ju^n- Judn,  who  had  ci*os8ed  the  Jaxaites 
about  fifty  years  befoi-e  them.  The  White  Hunas  seem  to  have  found 
the  JuAn-Juiin  weakened  by  the  successes  of  Vaitihran  V.  (a.d.  420-440) 
(Behrdm  Gor)  and  to  have  led  them  to  a  fresh  onslaught  on  Persia, 
which,  under  their  great  leader  Yu-chin  the  Happiness  Giver,  at  tho 
close  of  the  fifth  ccntnry  resulted  in  forcing  the  Sassauian  to  pay 
tribute.  That  he  was  overJei-d  of  Persia  may  explain  why  Ynchin  adopt- 
ed Khushnawaz  the  Persian  rendering  of  his  Chinese  title  Shulo-Puchin 
that  is  Happiness  Giver.  Still  the  few  years  between  their  arrival  in 
Balkh  and  their  advance  into  India  seem  too  short  an  interval  to  admit 
of  this  section  of  the  horde  coming  much  under  Persian  influence.  These 
eastern  or  Oxus  valley  White  Hdnas  were  known  to  the  Chinese  as  Yetas, 
the  beginning  of  Yeta-i-li-to  the  name  of  their  ruling  familv,  a  name 
which  the  nations  of  the  west  altered  to  Hyatilah  and  Kphthalite. 
Among  Armenians  Persians  and  Arabs  the  name  IChazar,  though  it  is 
sometimes  used  of  the  Oxus  valley  Ephthalites,  seems  mainly  to  belong 
to  the  sections  of  the  horde  who  remained  north  of  the  Jaxartes  or  who 
spread  south  to  north-west  Persia  either  by  water  orby  the  west  shore  of 


'  Compare  Encyclopedia  Britannica  Article  Khazar,  Accordins  to  D'Herbelot 
(Bibliotheca  Orientale,  II.  456)  Khozar  is  the  correct  spelling ;  DeQuignes  says 
(Huns.  I.  Part  II.  607)  Khozar  called  by  the  Chinese  Khoza  Turks.  It  seems  that 
the  wUd  desert  Rajput,  the  robber  Khoza  (compare  Tod's  Annals  of  Bajasthafn,  IL 
307)  may  be  a  trace  of  Khazars  who  came  with  the  JuAn-Ju&n  and  so  being  more 
under  Chinese  induence  than  the  bulk  of  the  class  has  held  himself  aloof  from 
Hindu  influences.  Another  branch  who  entered  India  as  Khazars  but  have  rejected 
the  Hindu  version  of  their  tribe  name  seem  to  be  the  Chhajra  Jats  and  Rajputs 
in  the  west  Punjab  (Miicaffaribid  Gazetteer,  34  and  67).  With  regard  to  the  form 
Khuzluj,  also  written  (Yule's  CJathay,  I.  clxxxvi.  note  7)  Hadi&h,  Kazlakh,  and 
Kbizilji,  Masudi's  details  (Pnuries  D^Or,  I.  288-9)  that  they  are  the  best  of  the 
Turks  in  form  and  grace  and  stature  and  complexion  and  beauty  :  that  their  capital 
in  his  time  (A.D.  940)  was  to  the  north  of  ths  Jaxartes  in  Farghina  and  Shash 
(Taahkend),  and  that  their  head  was  the  highest  ruler  among  the  Turks,  agree 
with  the  Khuzlu  jbeing  Khazars  though  it  seems  strange  that  Masadi  should  fall  to 
notice  that  the  l^usluj  and  the  Khazars  were  the  same.  The  description  of  Ihe 
Khnzluj  as  the  handsomest  and  best  made  of  Turks  is  in  agrsemeat  with  other 
description  of  Khazars :  Khazar  settlements  at  Fargh&na  and  Shash  coincide  with 
White  Hti^a  settlemenU :  and  that  their  KhAkhan  is  the  highest  of  Khakhans 
bears  out  Howorth's  remark  tJour.  Ethno.  Soc.  [N.  S.]  IL  182-192),  that  like  the 
Arsaks  or  Parthians  the  Khazars  (or  Circassians)  suppUed  the  princely  and 
governing  caste  to  all  the  northern  Caucasus.  It  also  agrees  with  Parkers  statement 
(A  Thousand  Tears  of  the  TarUrs,  270)  that  the  KhAkhan  who  made  the  treaty  with 
Rome  in  A.D.  669  was  a  Khazar ;  and  with  Firdausi*s  (a.d.  1020)  application  of  the 
word  Khazar  to  all  the  leading  northern  Turks.    (C]!ompare  End.  Bnt.  Art.  Khazar.) 

2  Howorth's  Jour.  Bthnd.  Soc.  (N.  S.)  11.  188  j  Journal  As.  Ser.  VI.  Tom.  V.  page 
201. 

'  Howorth  Jour.  Ethnol.  Boc.  (N.  8.),  II,  188  ;  Enoy.  Brit.  Ait.  Khazar ;  KJaproth 
Jour.  As.  ScT»  I.  Tom.  V.  page  154. 
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steppes  rose  to  power  and  so  saddenly  oyers\vepfc  the  Khazars  that 
Armenian  writers  record  an  invasion  of  Hutis  between  a.d.  375  and 
378.^  The  Khazars  bowed  and  for  a  time  the  Black  Huns  overlorded  them 
peacefully.  In  a.d.  434  the  discovery  by  the  great  Attila  that  the 
emperor  Theodosius  was  stirring  the  Khazars  to  attack  the  Black  Hunas^ 
led  him  to  crush  the  Khazars  (a.d.  448)  and  make  his  eldest  son  their 
king.'  The  Black  Hdna  grip  on  the  Khazar  was  loosened  by  Attila's 
death  in  aj).  454.  Apparently  this  Black  Huna  ascendancy  (a.d.  370- 
450)  explains  why,  in  the  early  fifth  century,  to  the  north-east  of  the 
Caspian  the  Ephthalites  or  Yetas  began  to  press  from  the  Kirgiz  steppes 
on  the  Juan- Ju&n.  The  defeat  of  the  Jn&n-Judn  by  the  great  Belu:im 
Gor  (a.d.  420-440)  turned  this  pressure  into  support.  The  Ephthalites 
met  the  retiring  Ju^n-Juin  stopped  them  and  setting  themselves  at  their 
head  led  them  back  to  the  conquest  of  Persia.  The  same  withdrawal 
from  their  Black  Huna  conquerors  seems  to  have  driven  the  Khazars  of 
the  north-west  Caspian,  both  by  water  and  by  land,  down  the  west  coast 
of  the  Caspian  into  south  Armenia  and  north  Media  where  they  continued 
in  strengw  till  at  least  as  late  as  the  tenth  century.^  Towards  the 
close  of  the  fifth  century  fresh  inroads  seem  to  have  b^un  as  it  is 
recorded  that  in  a.d.  490  Kobad  defeated  the  Khazars  and  built  a  town 
at  Amid  to  keep  them  in  check.*  About  two  years  later  (a.d.  492  ?) ,  driven 
from  Persia  because  he  supported  Mazdak  the  communist,  Kobad  retired 
to  the  Hayatilah,  that  is  apparently  to  the  eastern  White  Hunas  whose 
capital  was  Badeghiz  about  seventymiles  north  of  Herat.  With  their  aid 
and  with  the  help  of  the  army  of  Khorasan  Kobad  defeated  his  brother 
Jamasp.^  These  details  seem  to  show  that  towards  the  close  of  the  fifth 
century  two  divisions  of  White  Htjnas  were  settled  in  north  Persia.  Of 
these  one  was  the  Khazars®  of  Amanah  and  Azarbaijan  in  sputh  Armenia, 
Tabari's  (a.d.  838  -  922)  country  of  the  Khazars,^  who  ruled  the  Caspian  or 
Khazar  sea.^    The  other  settlement,  with  their  capital  at  Badeghiz  north 


>  Jr.  Ai.  Ser,  VI.  Tom.  VII.  page  153. 

^Klaproth  Jour.  As.  Ser.  I.  Tom.  III.  pages  ]63-15i ;  Ency.  Brit.  Art.  Kbazar« 
'  Compare  Ency.  Brit.  (Art.  Khazar)  page  60.  The  Khazars  swept  forward  in  a  mass 
overrunning  Iberia  Georgia  and  Armenia.  They  were  not  driven  north  of  Darb4nd  till 
A.D.  607.  The  writer  mentions  an  attack  on  the  Khazars  by  Jndn-Judns  and  Av^rs 
soon  after  Attila's  death  (a.d.  454).  These  Av&rs  must  have  remained  north  of  and 
distinct  from  the  horde  of  JuAn-Jukns  or  Av4rs  who  passed  south  to  the  Oxns  and 
defeated  the  Kush&ns  of  Balk  about  a.d.  350.  On  the  east  coast  of  the  Caspian  the 
Jnin-Juin  preceded  the  White  Hdna  by  at  least  fifty  years  A.D.  350  -400.  In  holding 
both  the  eaat  and  west  shores  of  the  Caspian  the  Ehiunir  repeated  the  performance  of 
the  Parthian  or  Dahae  the  ruling  caste  of  Parthians  (b.c.  240  •  a.d.  240;. 

*  Rawlinson's  Seventh  Monarchy,  342.  The  accounts  of  this  period  are  complicated  by 
the  apparently  mistaken  statement  that  about  A.D.  490  an  Ephthalite  commander  retired 
west  from  Badeghiz  with  100,000  men.    Cunningham  Ninth  Inter.  Congress,  I.  223-224. 

B  Abul  Fida's  (A.D.  1324)  History  of  the  Khazars,  Arab  Text  page  88. 

*  The  Persian  and  Armenian  references  say  little  with  regurd  to  this' great  Median 
settlement  of  Khazars.  Tabari  (a,d.  838  -  922,  Tarikh  II.  342)  supplies  the  omission.  In 
A.D.  589  when  enemies  arose  on  all  sides  against  Hormazd  (a.d.  579  -  690)  the  son  of 
Naushirv&n  the  Turks  came  from  the  east,  the  Romans  from  the  west,  and  the  Khazan 
from  Amanah  and  AsarbMjan  that  is  south  Armenia  and  north  Media. 

'Tarikh-i-Tabari,  I.  894w 

*  According  to  D'Herbelot  (Bibliotbeque  Orientale,  II.  455)  the  name  the  sea  of 
the  Khazars  was  adopted  from  the  capital  of  the  Khazars  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian. 
But  as  the  Khazar  sea  is  mainW  an  Arab  name  it  seems  probable  that  the  name  was 
adopted  from  the  control  over  the  sea  enjoyed  bv  the  Khazars  of  the  Khazar  country  of 
Adiabene  and  Besht  to  Uie  north  of  Mecua  at  ue  sonth-west  corner  of  the  lake,    Xhia 
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north   Media     went    against    him.      This    statement    shows    that     the 
Hun-scared  BZhazars  of  the  fourth  century  had  remained  unchallenged  in 
south  Armenia  and  Media.     It  follows  that  Naushirvdn's  (a.d.  536  -  679) 
wall  (a.d.  662)  of  which  ruins  remain  near  Darbdnd  was  not  built  to  keep 
out  the  long  .settled  IQiazars,  but  to  keep  back  the  Turks  the  oppressors 
of  both  White  Hfinae  and  Khazars.^     The  fact  that  well  informed  Arab 
writers  believed  the  Khazars  to  be  Georgians,  a  view  which  still  finds 
support,  may  explain,  by  an  eastward  movement  of  the  south  Armenian 
and  Median  Khazars,  the  Georgian  tradition  that  towards  the  close  of  the 
fifth  century  their  great  kinff  Vakhtang  (a.d.  469-  500)  led  an  army  to 
India.'     If  as  is  likely  this  ttde  has  a  basis  in  fact  it  follows  that  the  great 
horde  that  entered  north-west  India  in  the  lato  fifth  century  included 
three  main  sections :  A  JuAn-Ju&n  or  Avar  contingent,  a  coarser  and 
subordinate  element,  and  two  sets  of  White  H6nas  the  Ephtbalites  from 
the  east  Caspian  coast  and  the  Khazars  from  the  west  and  south-west 
Caspian  coasts.     Each  of  these  White  Hiina  hordes  would  include  a  fairer 
class  and  a  darker  class.     In  the  Merv  and  Herat  contiugent  these  two 
classes  would  be   known  as   Hiinas   and    Kara  that  is   black  Hunas. 
In  the  south  Armenian  and  north  Median  contingent  the  two  classes  of 
Kh^ars  would  seem  to  be  the  origin  of  the  two  Indian  tribes  the  Bad  or 
Rajput  and  the  common  or  low  class  Gurjjara.     This  difference  between 
the  north-east  and  the  north-west  contingent  may  account  for  one  of 
the  most  notable  results  of  the  invasion  of  this  horde,  namely  the  push- 
ing onward  of   two   distinct   worships  the  worship  of   Siva  from  the 
north-east  and  the  worship  of  Mihira,    the   Sun,   partly   from    Balkh 
but  more  especially  from  Persia.     A  trace  both  of  the   beautiful  and 
of  the  coarse  clans  seems  to  survive    in  the   com])limentary   Marwar 
proverb  *As  handsome  as  a  Htina*  and  in  the  abusive  Gujarat  pro- 
verb '  Yellow  and  short  as  a  Hi^na*8  beard.*     Further  it  may  have  been 
the  south  Armenian  and  north  Median  Khazar  who  coutribut<;d   the 
Christian  element  in  the  Huna  horde   which  interested  Cosmas   (a.d. 
626)  as  well  as  the  sixth  century  Greek  and  Roman  architecture  whirh  is 
found  both  in  the  Kabul  valley  and  in   Kashmir.^     Finally  this  double 
Khdzar  or  White  Huna  element  may  cxi)lain  how  Indian  inscriptions 
recording  tho  victories  and  the  defeats  of  tlio  great  horde  refer  to  them  as 
Hunas  and  as  Maitrakas  that  is  Mihiras.     The  references  to  sixth  century 
Hunas  seem  to  be  to  White  Hunas.     The  Mihiras  seem  to  be  new -come 
Meds  or  Mers,  sun-worshippers  from  Media  the  introducers  of  the  Median 
Magh  Brdhmans  whose  name  Mahar  or  Meher  both  in  the  PanjAb  and  in 
Rajput^na  remains  the  term  of  respect  for  tlio  Klmzar  or  Gujar.*     Under 
its  Hindu  form  Guijjara,  Khazar  seems  to  have  become  the  name  by  which 
the  bulk  of  the  great  sixth  century  horde  was  known.     Possibly  becau.se  it 
implied  that  the  bearer  was  a  sun-worshipper,  the  term  or  title  Mihira 


*  Al  Masudi  (A.D.  940)  Prairies  D'Or,  IT.  2,  says  to  fruard  Bab-ul-Abwab  from  tho 
neighbouring  tribes  of  the  Turks  and  Sariss  such  as  tho  Khiizivrs  and  the  Alann. 

2  Compare  Enc.  Brit.  Art.  Georgia  IX.  Ed.  X.  432  and  Art.  Kliazar  XIV.  59. 

'Cosmas  in  Yule's  Catiiay,  I.  clzxii.  (172);  Fergusson^s  Arebitecture,  284-5. 
Mr.  V.  A.  Smith  J.  A.  8.  Bo.  Br.  LVIII.  Pt.  1. 108  - 109  admits  the  Doric  fluting  and 
ovolos  of  th0  KiUbmir  pillars  of  about  A.D.  460.  He  does  not  understand  bow  Greek 
influence  came  so  late.  Klaprotb  notices  that  by  a.d.  8G0  many  Khazars  had  become 
Christians.     Jour.  As.  Soc.  I.  Tom.  III.  page  164. 

*  Montgomery  Gazetteer,  51.  It  is  remarkable  that  Qobinoau  (IliRtoiro  Des  Pcrscs, 
I.  178)  holds  that  tho  Khazars  are  of  a  Median  origin.  But  this  connection  he  would 
trace  to  very  much  earlier  times  than  tho  first  centuries  of  the  Cliribtiau  era. 
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ftU  into  disuse.     By  degrees  as  the  new-comers  rose  to  be  Hajpnts  and 
Ksbatrijas  the  name  Gurjjara  passed  out  of  favonr  among  the  higher  clans  ' 
and  was  mainly  continued  by,  and  is  now  almost  confined  to,  the  middle 
and  lower  class  representatives  of  the  great  sixth  century  White  Huna 
horde. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  in  Georgia  the  oriental  forms  Gorge  and 
Kurge  have  been  derived  from  the  tribe  of  Gnrgis  which  Abolfarage 
(a.d.  1243)  considers  the  same  as  the  Khazars.^  £at  the  more  usual 
derivation  from  the  river  Kur  or  Cyrus*  seems  more  probable  though  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  river  gave  its  name  to  the  tribe  and  the  tribe  to 
the  country.  The  second  place  whose  name  seems  a  trace  of  the  Khazars 
is  Khiva,  the  Arab  Khyarism  the  classic  Ghorasmia,  which  was  known 
to  the  Persians  as  Ourgdn  and  to  the  Arabs  as  Jurjanj  and  now  by 
dropping  the  initial  guttural  is  Urganj.*  According  to  D'&erbelot  it  was 
from  this  Gurganj  that  the  Arabs  called  the  Caspian  Georgian.^  The  classic 
form  (Choitismia)  seems  to  point  to  some  local  origin  of  the  name  though 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  Arab  writers  placed  Kbazars  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Khiva  and  that  the  coast  near  KJ^va  is  one  of  the  chief  places  of  trade 
on  the  Caspian.^  Again  the  modem  Astarabad  at  the  south-east  comer 
of  the  Caspian,  which  was  also  called  the  land  of  the  Khazars  by  the 
Arabs  and  was  a  centre  of  trade,  was  known  to  the  eighth  and  ninth  cen- 
tury Arabs  as  Jurjan  or  Djordjdn.*  Compare  Burnes'  ancient  river  of 
Goorgan  and  capital  of  Goorgan  of  which  traces  remained  in  the  Gumbaz 
Kaoos  near  Astarabad.^     In  spite  of  the  suitableness  both  in  the  form 
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»  D'Herbelot'8  Bibliotheque  Orientale,  II.  168  ;  Jonr.  B.B.  R.  A.  Soc.  IX.  Proceed- 
ings  XXIV.  In  its  passage  from  Armenia  to  India  the  name  Khazar  would  be  likely  to 
come  nndtr  tbe  following  changing  influences.  The  initial  g^^ttural  might  be  dropped 
as  the  Mongol  Kboulaku  becomes  Halaku  and  Gorganj  (Khiva)  becomes  Urganj  ;  the 
initial  K  might  become  a  o  as  Eushin  turns  to  Gushin ;  the  J  might  become  a  G  as 
Jorjan  (Kliiva)  turns  to  Gorganj  and  Jnrgan  (Hyrkauia)  into  Gurgan  ;  the  r  might 
become  a  2  in  agreement  with  Turki  and  Mongolian  practice ;  the  j  might  become  a  ^ 
as  the  Persiau  jang  becomes  zanj  in  Arabic  ;  the  R  might  become  L  as  some  of  tho 
Hindu  Kush  and  Cl.itrdl  tribes  cannot  distinguish  between  land  r. 

'Kawliuson's  Herodotus,  I.  651  note  44.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
Kawlinson  (Herodotus,  IV.  232)  thought  the  Georgian  element  modern.  The  Saspeires 
or  Abcires  lasted  till  A.D. 600  when  they  were  overrun  by  Av^rs,  Hiii^aa,  and  modern 
Gcor.jians. 

3  lioworth's  Mongols  Part  II.  Div.  II,  page  965.  Alberuni  Ca.d.  1030)  Sachau  11. 
254  calls  Khvilrism  Jurjan.  Abulfeda  (a.d.  1342)  DodwelFs  Geog.  Vet.  Script.  III. 
gives  Kurkanj  as  the  Persian  and  Al  Jorjaniyah  as  the  Arab  form. 

*  D'Hcrbelot's  Bib.  Or.  II.  347;  Alberuni  (A.d.  1030)  i-achau  I.  258  calls  the 
Caspian  the  sea  of  Jorjan.  Al  Masudi  (a.d.  040)  Muruj  Arab  Text  Cairo  Edn.  I.  168 
gives  1)oth  the  sea  of  Khazar  and  the  sea  of  Jurj^  as  names  of  the  Caspian  and  in 
addition  the  sea  of  Bab-ul-Abwab  on  the  west  coast,  the  sea  of  Jabal  probably  Geyl  or 
Gelauoi  in  Lhc  south,  and  the  sea  Tabaristsfn  bordering  on  Hyrkania  in  the  south- 
east. Alberuni  (a.d.  1030),  Sachau  I.  258,  mentions  Jurjsfn  and  Ni/^pur  together 
apparently  meaning  Astar^bafd. 

^Instances  of  the  Arabs  calling  Gurganj  or  Jurjan  the  land  of  the  Khazars  arc  to 
be  found  in  Tarikhi-Tabari  (A.D.837y22)IV.  504  and  in  Ibn  Khurdidbah  (a.d.860)Jo.  As. 
Ser,  \l,  Tom.  V.  page  231.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  the 
Jurjan  referred  to  is  Khiva  (Chorasmia)  or  is  Astardbid  (Hyrkania)  at  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  Caspian. 

*  According  to  Ibni  KhallikhAn  Biog.  Diet.  #.  v*  Yezd-ibni-Muhaltab.  Yezid  in 
A.D.  716-717  was  the  first  Arab  to  conquer  Tabaristdn  and  Jurj4n.  Djordjafn  appears  in 
Ibn  Khurdabah's  (a.d.  831)  tribute  lists  apparently  as  AstarAbM  or  Hyrkania.  Jo.  As. 
Scr.  VI.  Tom.  V.  page  246  (1865).  Similarly  in  Mirkhond  (Sacy's  Trans.  372)  DjordjAn 
is  Hyrkania.  • 

^  Trarels  in  Bokhara,  II.  117.  Compare Bawlinson's  Ancient  Monarchies,  Farthians 
2  (3)  and  Herodotus,  IV.  19D. 
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of  the  name  and  in  tlie  position  of  the  conntry  the  name  connection  with 
Khazar  or  Gnrjjara  seems  improbable.  The  origin  seems  the  river  Gnrj 
or  Wolf  in  Persian  a  derivation  which  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  Vrik 
the  Zend  original  of  Hyrk  in  Hyrkania  also  means  wolf  .^  A  third  tract 
with  a  name  suggestive  of  Khasar  or  Gnrjjara  is  Gnrjistdn,  apparently  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  White  Huna  capital  Badeghiz,  which  is  described 
as  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mery,  on  the  east  by  Gor,  on  the  south  by 
Ghazni,  on  the  west  by  Herat.^  Ibn  Khurdlidbah*s  (a.d.  821)  tribute  lists 
show  a  Gordjistan  next  Badeghiz.^  This  seems  to  be  the  tract  referred 
to  by  Tabari  (A.D.838.922)  where  he  tells  of  NaushirvAn  (a.d.  537 -579) 
going  to  Balkh  and  conquering  the  countiy  of  Tukharistdn  Hiatilah  and 
Gurjistan.^  It  may  also  be  Hiuen  Tsiang's  (a.d.  630)  Juzg^na  (Hu-shi- 
kien)  doubtfully  placed  south-east  of  the  valley  of  the  Murgh^b.^ 

A  modern  trace  seems  to  remain  in  Ujaristdn  the  initial  g  being 
dropped,  beyond  Arghand^b  west  of  Haz&ra.  Another  tract  between  Merv 
and  Balkh  seems  to  have  been  known  in  the  twelfth  century  (a.d,  1186) 
as  Juzjan.^  Further  south  on  the  Helmand  Thornton  has  a  GujarisUn 
and  a  Gujar-i-Khashi  on  the  road  to  SeistdnJ  A  third  Gujaristdn  is  near 
Ghazni.  Either  this  or  the  Helmand  Gazar  may  be  Hiuen  Tsiang's 
(A.D.  640)  Hosalo,  the  guttural  dropped  and  I  written  for  r^  Again  among 
the  Brahuis,  wbose  short  thick  bones  flat  features  and  hardworking  heavy- 
eating  genialness  suggest  the  Kara  or  lower  class  Khazar,  are  Mingals  (as- 
if  Mins),  Nagris  a  known  Gnrjjara  subdivision,  MerwAri  (Mers)  and 
Mehrdni  (Mehiras),*  and  the  doubtful  Gurgananis  or  Gurjjaras.  As  no 
other  explanation  of  these  names  has  been  offered  they  seem  probable 
traces  of  the  passage  of  Khazars  or  Gurjjaras  both  by  Bamian  and  through 
Seistdn  and  Afghanistan  into  India.  This  is  supported  by  Dr.  Bird  (a 
rather  unsafe  authority)^®  who  says  the  intermediate  branch  connecting 
the  Afghdns  with  the  European  nations  is  the  tribe  of  Khazars  with  whom 
during  the  seventh  century  many  Jews  and  Christians  were  associated. 
This  suggests  tliat  the  Hazdras,  who  are  found  west  of  the  Helmand,  en 
the  Upper  Indus,  and  north  of  Rawalpindi,  and  whose  character  and  typ& 
of  face  leans  to  the  Mongol,  may  be  renmants  of  the  Kara  or  inferior 
Khazars.^^ 

On  the  authority  of  the  Bdj  Purdna  Alberuni  (a.d.  1040)  describes  the 
Pallavas  S'akas  Mallas  and  Gurjjaras  as  northerners .^^  The  snmmary  of 
the  Indian  history  of  the  Gnjjaras,  given  in  the  account  of  the  ancient 
Gnrjjara  capital  of  Bhinmdl,  in  Vol.  I.  Part  I-  of  the  Bombay  Gazetteer 


>  Compare  Bawlinson'a  Seventh  Monarchy,  317  note  2»        '  Elliot's  Higtory,  II.  676» 

'  Jour.  As.  Ser.  VI.  Tom  V,  page  245.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  B;ideghiz  itself 
was  not  called  Gorgo.  According  to  L'rocopins  a»1).  540  (General  Cunningham,  Ninth 
International  Congress,  I.  224)  the  capital  of  the  White  Hili^^as  was  at  Gorgo  to  the 
north  of  the  Indian  Caucasus.. 

*  Tarikh,  III.  318.        »  Beal's  Buddhist  Records,  I.  48.        «  ElUot's  History,  II.  259. 

7  Thornton's  West  of  India  Gazetteer,  I.  208. 

^Compare  Cunningham's  Ancient  Geography,  39,  41.  Both  near  Ghazni  and  in  the 
Panjib  Alheruni  (a.d.  3030)  Bachau  II.  254  has  tracts  called  Jurj4n« 

»  I'otfcmger's  Baluchistin,  71,  72,  75.  "  Jour.  Bom.  As,  Soc.  II.  187-8. 

'*  l*here  seems  nothing  but  the  twisted  name  from  Hazara  into  Ha/.&ra  and  th« 
Mongol  type  to  favour  the  common  explanation  that  they  are  Haziras  or  regiments 
left  by  Timijir  (a.d.  1398)  or  other  Mongol  conqueror.  In  support  of  Hazdra  being 
Khazar  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  tho  Panjdb  district  of  Ha/.dra  the  bnlk  of  tht 
people  are  Gurjjaras.  Cunningham^s  Arch,  h'nrvey  Reports,  II.  4  ( '8«2).  The  spellins 
of  Klaproth  Jl.  As.  Sor.  I.  I'om.  III.  pa^c  ]5:{-4  Qara-Hazar  for  Kara-Khazar  would 
remove  the  word-difllculty,  **  Sachau's  Text,  chap.  20  pa^es  160.156. 
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shows  that  the  GxLrjjaras  probably  entered  India  abont  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century.  The  view  adopted  by  Dr.  BhagvdnUl  in  his  Early  Gujarat 
history  is  that  the  Yalabhis  who  came  to  power  either  abont  a.d.  490  or 
525  were  Qurjjaras.  This  view  he  supported  by  the  absence  of  any 
reference  to  the  family  or  stock  of  Bhatdrka  the  founder  (a.d.  480)  of 
the  dynasty  ;  by  the  friendly  relations  subsisting  between  the  rulers  of 
Valabhi  and  the  Gurjjaras  of  Broach  (a.d.  580-808);  and  by  the  fact 
that  other  chiefs  of  KdthidwAr  during  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries 
were  Gurjjaras  of  the  Chdpa  family.  A  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
the  Pandit's  explanation  was  an  epithet  of  Bhat^rka  the  founder  of  the 
Valabhi  family  (A.D.  480)  which  seemed  to  describe  him  as  making  his 
name  by  defeating  the  great  armies  of  the  Maitrakas.  As  Maitraka  is  the 
same  as  Mihira  and  as  Mihira  is  the  Sanskrit  form  of  Med  or  Mer  it 
seemed  a  contradiction  that  a  Gurjjara  should  rise  to  fame  by  resisting 
another  section  of  the  same  horde  of  invaders.  Since  Br.  Bhagv^nUrs 
history  was  written,  Dr.  Hultsch  has  published  information  which  shows 
that  the  Yalabhis  were  not  only  not  opposed  to  the  Maitrakas  but  were 
themselves  Maitrakas.  It  follows  that  the  Gehlots  and  other  Kajputs 
who  trace  their  ^origin  to  the  Bdlas  or  Valas  of  Valabhi  are  also 
Mihira 8,  and  therefore  Gurjjaras  since  Mihira  is  a  respectful  name  for 
Gurjjara. 1  The  earliest  known  mention  of  the  Gurjjaras  under  that  name 
is  their  defeat  by  Prabhdkaravardhaua  (a.d.  590-606)  the  father  of  the 
qreat  S'ri  Harsha  (a.d.  606-641)  of  Magadha.  The  position  given  to 
the  Gurjjaras  in  the  list  of  Prabhdkaravardhana's  conquests,  between  the 
king  of  Sindh  and  the  Ldtas  that  is  the  rulers  of  the  present  Gujardt 
south  of  the  Mahi,  suggests  that  at  that  time  the  Grurjjara  head-quarters 
were  in  south  Marwdr.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  description  given  by  the 
Chinese  pilgrim  Hiuen  Tsiang  in  a.d.  640  that  the  Gurjjaras,  Kiu^hc'lo 
whose  capital  was  Bhinmal  (PilO'mo^lo),  ruled  a  rich  and  populous 
country  and  that  the  king  was  a  young  Kshatriya,  in  religion  a  staunch 
Buddhist.^  Inscriptions  shew  on  the  whole ^n  increase  in  the  power  of 
the  Gurjjaras  of  Bhinmal  during  the  eighth  century,  their  territories 
towards  its  close  including  portions  of  Bengal.  In  the  ninth  century, 
though  they  had  suffered  seriously  from  Arab  raids,  the  Jurj,  also  written 
Jujr,  kings  were  the  fourth  in  importance  of  Indian  dynasties,  their 
teij-itorics  including,  according  to  a  statement  of  Abu  Zaid  (a.d.  916), 
most  of  the  country  of  Kanauj.^ 

Bhinmal  was  still  the  capital,  but  many  important  settlements  had 
been  made  by  rulers  of  the  sub- tribe  or  stock-name  of  Chapa.  These 
settlements  included  one  at  Somnath,  a  second  at  Wadhwin,  and,  towards 
the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  a  third  at  Anahilavada  which  was  soon 
to  become  the  capital  of  Bombay  Gujardt.  From  before  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century  a  small  Gurjjara  dynasty  flourished  at  Broach.  It  lasted 
till  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  and  has  the  special  interest  that 
Dadda  III.  (a.d.  675-700)  shows  how  by  devotion  to  Brahman  rules  a 
member  of  a  foreign  tribe  can  be  accepted  as  a  Kshatriya  and  furnished 
with  a  descent  from  a  Puranio  hero.*  The  fact  that  after  he  gave  up 
sun-worship  for  the  worship  of  S'iva  and  obtained  a  place  as  a  Kshatriya, 
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1  In  the  PanjAb  Gu;jardt  the  Ouijar  title  of  honour  is  Mihir  or  Mahar.  Gazetteer, 
60-  51.  So  also  the  chief  men  among  BajputAna  Gujars  are  called  Mihn.  BajputAna 
Gazetteer,  I,  80. 

2  Beal's  Buddhist  Records,  II.  270.  8  Abu  Zaid  in  ElUot,  1. 10* 
*  Details  given  in  VoU  I.  Part  I,  of  the  Bombay  Gazetteer,  116-117. 
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Dadda  III.  and  his  sacccssors  coascd  to  call  themselves  Oarjjaras  illus- 
trates the  apparent  dislike  of  the  Kshatriya  rulers  of  Valabhi  to  admit 
an  origin  in  Mihiras  or  in  Gurjjaras.  Though  according  to  the  bards, 
under  the  Chdva<Jd8  or  ChApas,  a  branch  of  the  Gurjjaras  (a.d,  720-956), 
Anahilavdda  is  described  as  the  centre  of  power,  that  city  seems  at  least 
till  the  tenth  century  to  have  been  subordinate  to  tie  Gurjjaras  of 
Bhinmal.  Of  the  rulers  of  the  great  Gurjjara  settlement  in  the  Panjdb 
no  details  have  been  traced  before  a.d.  8yO.  In  that  year  their  power 
seems  to  have  been  on  the  dec^line  as  the  Rajatarai\gini  mentions  that 
Alakhana  the  Gurjjara  chief,  who  is  said  to  bo  of  the  family  of  lliakkTiya 
and  subject  to  the  Shuhi  of  KAbul^  had  to  cede  the  important  territory  of 
Takkadesa  to  S'ankai*avarmman  of  Kashmii*.^  In  the  early  eleventh 
centnry,  though  this  notice  also  shows  signs  of  decay,  the  widespread 
power  of  the  Gurjjaras  all  over  Rajputdna  is  shown  by  Albemni's 
remark  (a.d.  1030)  that  the  great  trade  centre  of  Nariyan  or  Bar^iia 
near  Jaipur  had  till  lately  been  a  Gurjjara  capital  and  that  on  its  fall  the 
Gurjjaras  had  moved  their  capital  to  Jadwarh  (Jaora?).*  Meanwhile  at 
Bhinmal  also  Gurjjara  power  was  declining.  About  a.d.  9o0  a  horde  of 
38,000  Gurjjaras  left  Bhinmdl  and  travelling  in  old  Central  Asian 
fashion  in  their  wagons  made  fresh  settlements  in  south  Malwa  and  in 
north-east  Kh^hde^i.'  With  the  establishment  (a.d.  961)  of  the  Chau- 
lukya  or  SolaAki  family,  who  like  the  Chilvadas  were  of  Gurjjara  origin 
the  capital  passed  from  Bhinmal  to  Anahilav&la.  In  a.d.  090  the 
Bhinmal  chief  appears  as  a  subordinate  ally  of  Mulardja  SolaAki  of 
Anahilavdda,  a  change  which  was  the  result  of  the  separation  from 
Bhinmal  of  the  Chauhans  of  Sambhar  and  of  the  Paramaras  of  Milwa  as 
well  as  of  the  Solankis  of  Anahilavada. 

One  chief  point  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  Gurjjaras  is  that  the 
Agnikala  tribes  who  were  raised  to  be  Rajputs  by  re-birth  in  a  fire  pit 
on  Mount  Abu  were  either  Gurjjaras  or  members  of  the  great  horde  of 
which  the  Gurjjara  was  one  of  the  leading  elements.  The  example  of 
Dadda  III.  of  Broach,  the  instance  of  the  Valabhi  dynasty,  and  the  case  of 
the  ChiLpas  who  had  their  original  Gurjjara  clan-name  Sanskritiaed  to 
Chdpotka^  that  is  strong-bowmen  and  oeveloped  into  the  ruling  Rajput 
tribe  of  ChAvadd  or  Chaura  remove  all  difficulty  from  the  snggestion 
that  the  Agnikula  Rajputs  are  of  the  Gurjjara  horde.^ 


1  lUjataraiigini,  149. 

2  Sachan,  II.  317;  Beinand^B  Fragments,  112;  Arch,  Farrey  of  India,  II.  24$; 
Albemni  in  Beinand'i  Memoir,  258,  calls  it  the  country  near  Karzat, 

8  Indian  Antiquary,  XIX«  233.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  clear  memory  of  this  mott* 
ment,  with  a  close  approach  to  correctness  in  dates,  remains  among  the  Ourjjans 
of  north  Khdndesh.  SeD  the  account  by  Mr.  J.  Pollen,  LL.D.,  I.C.iS.,  in  the  KhiniWh 
Gaxettcer,  XII.  68. 

4  The  fact  that  the  ChAvadiU  (a.d.  720-956)  of  north  Ckijarit  were  QnxjiaitM 
explains  that  the  Gurjjareshwar  to  whom  (EUs  Milla,  I.  34)  Jaishekar  of  PanchAsar  DoUt 
a  temple  in  a.d.  696  was  himself.  This  also  makes  it  probable  that  the  temple  wkack 
tlie  White  Hiiua  Mihirakula  (A..D.  512  •  540)  built  to  Mihireshwar  was  also  to  himaelf. 
The  practice  is  not  uncommon.  The  temple  of  Sambha  at  MahsAakshmi  in  BomlMj, 
the  temple  of  Ambernafth  near  Ealydn,  and  the  temple  built  to  Takhateshwar  that  is  to 
himself  by  Takhatsinghji  the  late  MahArdjaof  Bhdvnagar  are  cases  in  p(^nt.  Ths 
following  examples  occur  in  the  Bajitarangini.  Yijaya  ruled  eight  years ;  he  biult  a 
symbol  of  Siva  called  by  his  own  name  (Book  II,  SI.  62).  Matrigupta  built  a  shrin* 
called  Matriguptasv&mi  (Book  III.  &L  258, 266).  Morakathe  minister  of  Piayarasena 
built  a  temple  called  after  himself  a  world-wonder  (Book  III.  81.  355).  Gokam  raised  a 
sacred  symbol  called  after  himself  (Book  I.  SI.  548) .  Aioka  built  two  shrines  to  A&oke- 
BTar  (I,  IS),    Millar4ja  Chaolukya  (a,p,  961-996)  built  a  Jain  temple  named  MiHara^ 
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owns  cattle  and  the  Gnjari  wbo  sells  milk  immigrants  into  Kashmir  fro] 
Gujarat  in  the  PanjAb.^  From  Kashmir  the  Gurnura  country  stretclw 
south  along  the  course  of  the  Jamna  through  the  Worth-West  Province 
where  in  the  last  century  Saharanpnr  was  Gujarit,  on  south-east  psi 
Dehli  to  the  south  of  which  is  the  Gujar  state  of  RewAri,jwheretl 
Gujars  bui-st  in  revolt  after  the  1857  Mutinies,*  south-east  to  Agra  wil 
Gujar  place-names,  through  Gwalior  which  has  still  a  Gnjargar  distrit 
to  Bandalkhand,'  then  south-west  through  Millwa  to  Khilndesh,  east  i 
Nagpur  where  they  claim  to  be  Rajputs,^  back  west  across  Bombfl 
Gujardt  to  the  sea.  North  of  Bombay  Gujarat  they  are  numerous  i 
Kachh^  and  in  the  north-west  states  of  Rajputdna,  and  occur  in  smalli 
numbers  over  the  whole  south  of  the  Panjab.^  The  older  idea  was  thi 
the  Gurjar  was  a  resident  of  unti*aceablo  antiquity  a  cross  between  tl 
Rajput  and  the  Ahir,  During  the  last  thirty  years,  as  language  has  lo 
its  place  as  a  final  i*ace-t«st,  opinions  agree  in  holding  the  Gujars  to  1 
immigrants  of  not  moi*e  than  2000  years.*^  In  the  plains  the  Gujai 
have  lost  much  of  their  special  appearance.  In  the  K&ngra  hills  ti 
Gujars  are  tall  handsome  men  and  women  with  peculiar  features  who  rei 
buffaloes  and  who  sell  milk  and  whose  women  ai*e  of  easy  virtue.^ 

Of  (&)  special  classesof  Gujars  only  two havebeen  traced  BadorBir  Giyai 
and  Bhatti  Gujars.  Bad-Gurjjaras  are  an  important  class  apparently  repn 
senting  a  separate  tribe  of  the  original  horde.  The  name  Bad  is  suppose 
to  mean  harra  or  great.  But  it  may  be  noted  that  hada  or  hede  is  i^pli^ 
to  Turks  and  Uigai*s  in  the  sense  of  north.*  Another  form  is  Bir-gaji 
which  is  supposed  to  mean  hill-Gi\jar.  The  Bad- Gujars  have  the  speci 
distinction  of  being  according  to  certain  accounts  the  class  in  which  tl 
divine  Krishna  was  bora*  Though  Tod  inclines  to  refuse  in  Aajpntii 
the  rank  of  Rajput  to  the  Gujar  he  gives  the  Bar- Gujar  an  nndoubU 
place  among  the  thirty-six  roj  al  tribes.  Tod  further  held  the  Bir-Guja 
whose  capital  was  Rajor  to  be  undoubted  Rajputs.  They  claimed  descei 
from  Lava  or  Lao  the  elder  son  of  Rilma.^^ 


1  YigDe'i  Travels,  I.  800.  *  Joar.  B.  A.  Soc.  XXXV.  Part  II.  103. 

'  Farther  eftst  In  Bewa  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  city  Gargimasin  and  near  il 
Gojara.     Gunninffham's  Archeological  Survey,  XIX.  85-91. 

*  Races  N.-W.  P«,  I.  102.  Tod  (Western  India,  39-4iO)  notes  a  trace  still  foriher  ei 
in  Srignjar  a  place  near  Ghota  Udepnr. 

*  In  EncYkh  Ghivadas  Solankis  and  YigheUs  are  classed  as  Gujara  mlers.  Besid 
them  are  many  classes  of  Guiaras,  Leva  Kanbis,  Suth&rs,  and  LohArs,  Cutdi  Gaaattci 
67,  69,  71,  72. 

'  Cunningham's  Archseological  Purvey  Bepoits,  II.  71.  In  Rajput4na,  wbioK  from  ti 
seventh  to  the  eleventh  century  was  the  land  of  the  Gurj jaras,  they  are  plentiful  in  Aj« 
where  they  rank  as  Jats  (Raj.  Gas.  1. 80,  II.  89) :  in  Bhartpur  where  they  rank  as  Rajpii 
(Ditto,  1. 162)  J  in  strength  in  Biana  (163)  and  in  Dholpur  (261) ;  cultivators  in  Mibrw^(] 
245),  in  MewAr  (III.  28),  and  in  UlwAr  (III.  206).  There  is  perhaps  a  trace  in  Baluchisti 
in  the  Brahni  tribe  of  GnrganAnls  and  in  the  Balueh  tribe  of  Gurchanis,  Fottingei 
Beluchistdn,  55, 57,  76,  351.  In  Bombay  harbour  the  name  Guzar  or  GuzAr  appei 
among  the  commanders  of  native  craft  from  the  Makran  coast. 

7  Of  the  local  theory  see  Sir  J.  Malcolm's  Sikhs,  136 ;  Thornton  in  PanjAb  Gaaettew,  H 
65  ;  Beames  inN.-W.  P.  Races,  I.  102  and  180.  The  now  views  will  be  found  in  Cunnin 
ham's  Reports  and  in  the  Gazetteers  of  the  PanjAb  and  the  N.-W.  Provinces, 

«  Kdngra  Gazetteer,  I.  94-95. 

'  Howoi-th's  Mongols,  I.  695.  The  corresponding  term  to  Bada  north  is  Skm 
south. 

"*  Annals,  IT.  366.  According  to  some  accounts  Bir -means  hill.  In  Kdngra  (K^Lag 
Gazetteer,  I.  91)  the  hill  Gujars  arc  a  much  purer  and  handsomer  typo  than  the  Gvii 
of  the  plain.  When  roiistaiicc  was  hopeless  the  leaders  would  retire  to  the  hills  and  tl 
lower  clatM  submit  to  the  conquerors  and  remain  in  the  plains.    In  parts  of  Kangra  t 
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the  Oxns.  In  Hiaon  T»iang's  time  men  of  this  country  were  employed 
as  soldiers  of  fortune  in  Samarkand  and  are  described  as  brave  and  fierce 
meeting  death  as  a  refuge.^  How  much  of  the  Skythian,  at  least  how 
little  of  the  Hindu,  belongs  to  the  outlying  Chohdn  is  shown  by  Tod's 
account  of  the  desert  Ghohdn.  Like  most  outlying  Rajputs  the  desert 
Ohohan  dispenses  with  the  sacred  thread  and  keeps  himself  altogether 
free  from  Brdhmanic  hindrances.  They  do  not  commit  infanticide.  They 
have  no  prejudices  in  eating  :  they  make  no  hearth  choha,  their  cooks  arc 
of  the  barber  caste.  What  of  their  food  is  left  they  tie  up  and  eat  cold.^ 
It  is  remarkable,  as  showing  how  a  waning  tribe  disappears  into  sub- 
divisions of  more  prosperous  communities,  that  in  Ajmir  where  they 
ruled  1000  years  no  Ghohans  are  now  to  be  found.'  A  distinguished 
branch  of  the  Ghohans,  who  may  be  a  trace  of  the  Hdra-Hunas,  are  the 
H4i*a  Ghohdns  of  Bnndi  and  Kota  in  Aajputdna^  who  also  occur  in  small 
numbers  in  the  North- West  Provinces.^  Ghohans,  claiming  half-Bajput 
descent,  are  with  the  Ghechis  the  most  powerful  of  sixty-two  Gujar 
divisions  in  the  Panjdb  Gujardt.^  The  Gnohdn  was  the  last  created  of 
the  four  Agnikulas.  According  to  Ghand  the  Ghohdn  bard  neither  the 
Parmar  nor  the  SolaAki  had  proved  a  marked  success  and  the  Parihdr 
was  almost  a  failure.  Vishnu's  image,  the  four- armed  Ghohdn,  destroyed 
the  enemies  of  the  Brihmans.  His  Luck  or  guardian  Mother  was  the 
Hopefiller  Asdpnrana.  It  is  notable  that  without  the  aid  of  a  Luck  or 
Mother  the  Agnikulas  failed  to  slay  the  enemies  of  the  Brdhnmns.  As 
fast  as  the  demon  was  slain  from  his  blood  others  sprung.  The  Mathers 
drank  the  blood  and  made  the  passing  of  life  impossible.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  worship  of  Asapurana  seems  confined  to  classes  of  northern 
origin.^  The  adoption  of  these  fierce  blood-drinking  mothers  seeniB  to 
be  the  result  of  a  compromise  between  the  Brdhmans  and  the  strangers 
the  newcomers  being  unwilling  to  give  up  this  part  of  their  former 
worship.  The  territory  given  to  the  Chohdn  was  Makdvatinagara  that  is 
Ghar-Mandala  two  settlements  near  Jabalpur*  The  account  is  from 
Ghand  the  bard  of  the  Ghohdns  and  doubtless  unduly  exalts  the  position 
and  prowess  of  his  own  clan. 

According  to  Ghand  the  Ghohdn  bard  the  Parihdr  said  by  Tod  to 
be  Pritikadwdra  or  earth-portal,  was  the  third  champion.  The  usual 
Sanskritised  form  of  the  name  is  Pratihdra  or  door-keeper.  He  was 
created  hj  Rudra  and  rose  from  the  flame,  black  and  ill-favoured  bearing 
a  bow.  When  he  went  against  the  Brdhmans'  enemies,  his  foot  slipped 
and  he  was  kept  to  guard  the  gates.  The  Luck  or  S'ri  of  the  Par^drs 
IS  Gdjan  Mdta.  He  received  the  desert  as  his  country  and  according  to 
Ghand  never  rose  to  high  power.    The  evidence  that  the  Parihdis  were 


*  BeftPs  Buddhist  Records,  I.  33-89.  The  form  Chaghdn  socms  to  remun  in  the 
Oujarit  name  ChaganUl  which  is  not  uncommon  among  Kshatris,  Vdniis,  b*on&rs, 
Loh4rs,  and  other  craftsmen. 

'  Tod*s  Annals,  First  Edn.  II.  308.  That  they  wear  no  sacred  thread  seems  donbtfol. 
Comp.  Ditto,  321. 

'  Rajpntdna  Gazetteer,  I.  78.  *  Bajputafna  Gazetteer,  I.  55,  221. 

■  Elliot's  Races  North- West  Provinces,  I.  126.  In  Kashmir  and  Gilgit  Hdra  means 
all.     Vigne's  Kdshmir,  I.  359.  ^  Gujarat  Gazetteer,  50  -  51. 

7  Besides  of  the  Ghoh4ns  the  WishfiUer  is  the  guardian  of  the  Mods  or  Mahars. 
Compare  her  temple  at  Mahar  in  Kachh.  (Elliot's  History,  1. 523 ;  KAihidwir  Gazetteer, 
121.)  Of  the  JadejAs  Tod  (Annals,  I.  585)  says  every  Rajput  adores  A'si^purana  the 
WishfiUer  and  before  any  undertaking  prays  to  Sakambhari. 
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In  KocLh  settled  Charans  are  called  Gujjars  :  unsettled  Ch:irans  Ncsakg 
from  nes  a  bothie  or  steading.  The  Nesaks  hold  a  lower  place  marrying 
Gtyar  widows  which  the  Gnjar  Charans  refuse  to  do%*  It  does  not  seem 
safe  to  conclude  from  this  that  Chii-ans  are  of  Gurjjara  race.  It  seems 
more  likely  that  as  the  Gujar  Chdvadas  were  the  leading  class  the  stricter 
of  the  Chirans  were  called  Gujars  as  a  term  of  respect.^ 

Special  interest  attaches  to  the  Chapas  or  ChdvacUs  first  because  of  the 
undoubted  proof  that  they  are  Gur^jaiiis  and  second  from  the  f:K;t  that  it 
was  mainly  through  the  Ghdpas  tiiat  the  Gurjjaras  gave  their  name  to 
Gujarat.  The  proof  that  the  Chapas  are  Gurjjaras  is  the  statement  of  the 
astronomer  Brahmagupta,  who,  writing  at  Bhinmdl  in  a.d.  628  under 
the  Guiijara  king  Vyighramukha,  states  that  the  king  belonged  to  the 
S'ri  Chdpa  dynasty.^  That  the  stock-name  Chdpa  was  Sanskritised  into 
Chapotkata  that  is  Strongbow,  did  not  prevent  Chavada  or  Chaura  the  name 
in  commoner  use  being  derisively  used  and  explained  as  chora  robber.* 
Though  the  Vdlas  or  Balas  of  Yalabhi  are  not  identified  as  Chdpas  the 
fact  that  they  are  Maitrakas  or  Mihiras  that  is  Mers  and  therefore  Gurj- 
jaras is  established.  A  s  the  Mihiras  conquered  Yalabhi  before  the  close 
of  the  fifth  century  the  bardic  dates  which  establish  the  Chauras  at 
Dwirka  and  Bet  in  the  fifth,  at  Somndth  where  they  are  said  to  havo 
founded  a  temple  to  the  sun  and  at  Diu  in  the  sixth,  at  Yadhwin  and 
Panchasar  during  the  seventh,  and  at  Anahilavdda  in  north  and  Chdpanir 
(Champanir)  in  Central  Grgarit,  which  the  legend  states  was  called 
after  Chdpa  its  founder,"  during  the  eighth  century,  are  confirmed,* 
The  importance  of  the  Ch&pas  in  Bajputana  is  shown  by  six  of  the 
Mdrwdr  chiefs  claiming  to  be  Champdvats.^  Other  traces  of  Chdpa  rule 
seem  to  remain  in  the  Happa  tract  in  south  Mdrwdr  where  Chauras 
are  still  found,^  and  in  the  Chapa  region  of  Kachh  which  in  a.d.  1075 
the  Sammas  or  Jadej&a  found  in  the  occupation  of  the  Chaoras.^  Ch4pa 
also,  though  the  caste  people  oppose  the  derivation,  seems  the  origin  of 
Ch&padias  the  name  by  which  the  Shrdvaks  of  Chorwdl,  the  Chauraa* 
land  that  is  the  coast  of  Yerdval  Mangrul  and  Porbandar,  are  known 
in  Bombay,  and  not  the  turban  which  neither  for  size  nor  shape  seems 
specially    suited  to    the    nickname  roof    or   tile.     Such    widespread 


I  BCacMardo  Lit.  Soc.  Bom.  I.  306-7. 

*  But  in  Mallani  (RajpuUna  GazettGer,  IT.  276)  arc  certain  Chdrans  who  are  of  Bhat 
origin  and  are  called  Chdrans  out  of  religious  respect. 

^  Quoted  in  the  History  of  Bhinmdl,  Bombay  Gazetteer,  Vol.  I.  page  138.  Tliis  state- 
ment is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  temple  erected  to  Jaishckar  (a.d.  700)  the  Chivadd 
ruler  of  Panchdsar  was  dedicated  to  him  as  the  Gurjar  lord.    Forlxss'  lUs  Mala,  I.  34. 

*  The  Chauras  mentioned  in  the  Mahabhdrata  as  degraded  from  the  want  of  Brdhmans 
(Muir's  Sanskrit  Texts,  I.  482)  are  the  Choras  or  Cholas  of  the  east  coast  of  India. 
Cimningham  (Numismatic  Chronicle  3rd  Ser.  VIII.  49)  notices  the  name  Cliorsari  meaning 
Khorasikni.  This  comes  closer  to  Chor,  but  Chdva(l&  or  Chaura  seems  a  more  likely 
origin  of  the  pun. 

^Bet  and  Dw&rka,  Tod  Western  India,  256-437;  K&thidwjlr  Gazetteer,  109,589; 
FemnAth  and  Diu,  Tod's  Annals,  1. 101.  That  this  Ch&pa  was  not  as  the  legend  states  a 
Bhil,  except  in  the  sense  of  a  Strongbow,  is  shown  by  Siddhar^ja  (a.d.  1094-1143)  after 
the  death  of  Ra  Khcngar  committing  the  management  of  Sorath  to  a  military  officer 
named  Sajan  a  descendant  of  Jdmba  or  Champa  the  companion  of  Vanrtja  (a.d.  7-0« 
7H0).     Forbes  Rds  Mala,  I.  171. 

«  Tod's  Annals,  II.  176.  ^  Tod's  Annals,  II.  296,  .303. 

8  McMurdo  in  Jour.  R.  A.  Sof.  II.  227;  Elliot's  History  of  India.  I.  2G7-GR.  It  is 
n^markable  that  the  Kachh  Chauras  (Cutch  Gazetteer,  68)  claim  to  be  Afrnikulaa. 
They  further  correctly  state  they  came  from  the  west  of  the  Indus  and  *;ettled  at 
Okliamandal  that  is  Bet-Dw:^rka,  at  Div,  Tatan-Somn.lth,  and  Panchisar. 
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They  made  the  leyy  because  they  were  lords.  The  Chechis  belong  to 
the  Nekadi  division.  The  first  Nekddi  was  the  son  of  a  cow.  He  lived 
at  Matra ;  his  name  was  Ganpat.  Gujar  Gopal  came  to  Pokam.  Gnjar 
begat  Pashnpal,  Pashnpal  Urjan,  Urjiin  Purjan,  and  Parjan  begat  Baba 
Nand,  Baba  Ahir,  and  Icherndnd,  and  Biliandnd  aod  Dhankpalndnd. 
From  these  children  eighty-six  brandies  or  ncfks  have  sprang.  ^  In 
Ajmir  Khichi  or  Chechi  occurs  as  a  division  of  Rajputs,  Jats,  Mars,  and 
Gujars.2  According  to  the  Rajputana  Gazetteer^  Pushkar  was  held  by 
Chechis  till  about  700  years  ago  when  a  band  of  Sany&sis  camo  and 
killed  the  Chechis  who  were  in  possession  of  the  different  bathing 
places.  The  Sanyasis  turned  out  the  Kanphati  Jogis  who  were  tempio 
priests  and  each  took  charge  of  a  shrine.  A  chief  interest  in  Pashkar 
is  that  it  is  the  holiest  place  for  Gujjars  to  be  burned  and  thai 
this  burning  pit  is  said  to  be  the  fire  altar  where  the  marriage  between 
Brdhma  and  Gdyatri  a  Gnjar  girl  was  celebrated.  The  special 
connection  between  Gnjars  and  Brdhmans  to  which  the  Agni  Kund 
or  Abu  fire-pit  bears  evidence  is  shown  by  the  temple  to  BrsUima  in 
Pushkar,  said  to  bo  his  only  temple  in  India,  being  built  by  Gopal 
Parakh  an  Oswal  of  Gwalior  and  therefore  a  Gujar  who  though  a  Jain 
keeps  his  tribe's  early  respect  for  the  worshipfnlness  of  Brdhmans.^ 

Among  the  Gujar  subdivisions  of  the  Panjab  are  the  Jdvlas  or  Jhiwlai 
apparently  a  remnant  of  the  famous  tribe  of  White  Hunas  ennobled  by 
owning  the  two  great  White  Huna  conquerors  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries,  Toramdna  and  Mihirakula.^  It  does  not  follow  that  because  a 
trace  of  the  Javlas  remains  among  Gujars  they  at  the  fii*st  belonged  to 
the  Khazar  or  Gujar  tribe.  This  may  be  a  case  of  the  migration  canon 
that  the  waning  senior  comes  under  the  wing  of  the  waxing  junior. 
Still  it  is  to  some  extent  evidence  of  the  close  connection  of  the  Klift«M" 
and  the  White  Htina  elements  in  the  great  fifth  century  invasion. 

In  the  Panjdb  district  of  Gujardt  Kalhenias  are,  with  Chohdns  and 
Chechis,  mentioned  as  the  three  leading  divisions  of  Gurjjaras.^ 

The  great  Khadwa  class  of  Gujardt  Kanbis  appears  in  Rajputana  as 
E[haria  Gujars.  The  Kharias,  of  whose  name  thei*c  seems  no  explanation, 
are  both  among  Rajputana  Gujai*s  and  among  Gujardt  Kanbis  con- 
sidered a  lower  class  than  the  Levas  or  Lore.  This  social  inferiority  is 
perhaps  due  to  a  greater  unwillingness  to  give  up  Central  Asian  customs. 
They  seem  to  have  continued  to  sacrifice  and  eat  cattle  after  the  Levas.^ 


1  Thcso  ndks  arc :  Ad,  Ahir,  Ambavata,  Ariva,  Aswdr,  Boddna,  Bajdd,  BAmsar, 
Biiwda,  Bh&lot,  BhArwdl,  Bh&sad,  Biian,  Bod,  Bukan,  Byonk,  Chdd,  Chhepat,  ChickAr, 
Dading,  Dainar,  Dhaidamak,  DMkar,  Dharanidia,  Dlnngar,  Dhoshan,  Doi,  GAdhdia, 
GAntita,  Oorshya,  Guglia,  Gnnjal,  Uorshang,  Jdngad,  Kdlas,  Kalya,  Kinga% 
Kasana  or  Eagh&na,  Kanvar,  KatiHria,  Kh&ri,  Khatuna,  Khoji,  Kbordwa,  Kodi  or  Koli, 
Korana,  Kudrda,  Enra,  K  urAch,  Lddhi,  Latjllia.  Legad,  Lidiya,  [x)da,  Luhi>  Laiii, 
Lyali,  M4rwan,  Mhcr,  Miudar,  Mnndan,  Mniijhi,  Mutan,  Nalya,  Ndnd,  Narohan, 
Nekhadc,  Kihi,  I'aeholi,  Padi&r,  Tadya,  Tanvad,  Phdmda,  Pharak,  Poshwdl,  Bagal, 
SShir;\dhana,  ^'oratk,  Takatas,  Tanwabya,  Tanvar,  Tckdia,  Tonu* 

^  BbAt  Kdlu  Pcma  tbo  Bbsfk  of  the  Euradia  Jdts  in  Ajmir. 

^  liaiputana  Gazetteer,  II.  69, 

^  Rajputdna  Gazetteer,  II.  67,  69.  Anotbcr  connection  between  tbe  Gurjars  and 
Pusbkar  is  tbat  at  Pushkar  Hdja  Nahar  Ri\o  Paribar  was  cured  of  skin  disease.  Raj- 
putana Gazetteer,  II.  69. 

^  I'anjAb  1891  Census,  III.  116.  •PanjAb  Gnjartlt  Gazetteer,  60-61. 

7  Rajputana  Gazetteer,  I.  162.  Tbe  subdivisions  of  tbc  Ra.'pati'ini  Kbarias  are  : 
Doialia,  Jbatbwdra,  Niskaria,  Sipwdr,  ^'olania,  and  ^'ua. 
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clasB  of  husbandmen  in  tho  Bombay  Presidency  as  well  as  the  most 
important  and  characteristic  element  in  the  population  of  Bombay  Gi^'arit. 
The  GujarB  of  north  Khandesh,  who,  during  the  tenth  century,  moved 
from  Bhinm^l  in  south  Marwar  through  Malwa  into  Khdndesh,  include  the 
following  divisions  Bara<l,  Baro,  Chawade,  Dode,  Lewe,  and  Rewe.^  'ITie 
following  statement  made  at  Jumigadh  in  January  1889  by  Mr»  Himabhii 
Ajabhdi  Vahiy^tdar  of  Jundgadh  a  Nadiad  Patidar  by  caste  seems  to  settle 
the  question  of  the  Gujar  origin  of  the  Pdtidars  and  Kanbis  of  Bombay 
Gujarat :  I  am  satisfied  the  Gujardt  Kanbis  and  Patidai*s,  both  Lavas 
and  Khadwas  are  Gujars.  We  have  nothing  written  about  it,  but  the 
bards  and  family  recorders  know  it.  Both  Lavaa  and  Khadwas  came 
from  the  Panjdb  :  this  is  the  old  people*s  talk.  The  Bhats  and  Waiwan- 
ehars  say  we  left  the  Panjdb  twenty  generations  ago.  A  famine  droye 
us  from  the  Panjdb  into  the  land  between  the  Jamna  and  the  Ganges. 
About  fifteen  generations  ago  the  Lavas  came  to  Ahmedabad,  it  is  said 
through  Khandesh  and  borought  with  them  Khdndeshi  tobacco.  Tho 
Kanbi  weavers  in  Ahmeddbdd  Surat  and  Bi'oach  did  not  come  with 
the  Lavas.  The  first  place  they  came  to  was  Champanir.  We  can  still 
know  that  we  are  the  same  as  the  Pan  jib  Gujars.  We  have  the  same 
way  of  tillage.  Our  plough  is  the  same,  our  turban  is  the  same,  and  we 
use  manure  in  the  same  way.  Our  mairiage  customs  are  the  same,  both 
of  us  wear  swords  at  marriage.  Hamchandra  had  two  sons,  one  Lava  one 
Kush.  Fi*om  Leva  came  the  Leyas  and  from  Kush  the  Kadwas.  I  have 
talked  with  Panjdb  Gujars  at  Dwarka.  They  say  they  have  Bhagddri 
and  Naryidari  villages* 

No  more  important  advance  to  a  correct  knowledge  of  Gujari^i 
population  has  recently  been  made  than  Dr.  Hultsoh's  connection  of  the 
Valabhi  epithet  of  the  founder  Bhatdrka  (a.d.  480  -  500)  from  the  phrase 
'  That  he  gained  fame  by  the  blows  dealt  on  the  great  armies  of  the 
Maitrakas'  (that  is  Mihiras  Mcds  or  Mors)  into  the  phrase  '  That  he  gained 
fame  from  the  blows  dealt  by  the  great  armies  of  the  Maitrakas'  that  is  by 
the  armies  of  which  ho  was  leader.  It  follows  that  tho  Valabhis  or  Balas 
who  ruled  Valabhipur,  and  are  the  ancestors  of  the  Sesodias,  are  Mihiras 
or  Mers.  If  the  arguments  as  to  the  date  of  the  Gurjjara  arrival  in  India 
and  regarding  their  connection  with  the  White  Huna  horde  are  correct, 
it  follows  that  the  Gur jjaraa  and  the  Mihiras  ai*e  either  the  same  or  are 
comrade  tribes  in  the  same  invasion.  The  chief  traces  of  Meda  are  in 
the  country  near  Ajmir  in  Bajpntdua  and  in  west  Kathiawar  and  to  a 
less  extent  in  M^i'w^*  In  Sindh  Mers  doubtless  remain  hidden  by  the 
overlayer  of  IsUm.  According  to  the  writers  in  the  Rajputina  Gazetteer 
Mer  is  not  a  tribe  name  but  is  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  Mem  a  hill  and 
is  a  general  term  applied  to  hillmen,  especially  to  tho  people  of  the  hilly 
tract  south-west  of  the  open  district  of  Ajmir.*  But  Mers  are  not  found 
solely  in  the  Aravali  hills*  They  have  been  long  settled  in  the  plains  of 
Gujardt  MArwAr  and  Sindh.  Of  no  tribe  except  the  Jats  is  the  importance 
and  power  from  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh  century  so  well  established  as 
of  the  Meds  or  Mers.  That  the  Maitrakas  of  late  fifth  and  of  sixth  century 
inscriptions  are  the  Meds  or  Mers  and  that  they  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
great  White  Hdna  invasion  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  Dr.  BhagvdnUrs 


»  A.  Cnmine  Esq.,  I.C.S.  Collector  of  Khdndesh,  March  1896. 
*  KajpatiCna  Gazetteer,  I.  il,  II.  50  •  5l, 
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and  other  birth  ceremonies  are  performed  by  the  mother  without  the  hdp 
of  a  Brdhman.  No  Brahman  is  required  for  the  twelfth  day  and  oth^ 
death  rites.  Though  if  one  is  available  he  is  called  in.  Only  the  women 
wear  the  sun-face :  men  wear  a  rough  image  called  jhi^jhdr  of  somo 
ancestor  who  has  been  slain  generally  in  a  cattle  raid. 

Of  the  Ajmir  Chohdn  Mors  the  bard  of  the  Kdchhi  or  Gheloi  Men 
remembers  eighteen  of  twenty -two  divisions.  Among  the  eighteen  the 
Hula  and  the  Hara  suggest  a  Hiina  element.^ 

According  to  the  head  Jat  Bhat  at  Ajaiir  (April  1895)  the  highest 
division  of  Mers  are  the  Bilod  Mers.  This  they  seem  to  owe  to  being  the 
strictest  Hindus  forbidding  all  nakh  and  other  irregular  marriages.^ 

That  the  Mori  of  Chitor,  to  help  whom  against  the  Arabs  the  Rajput 
chiefs  gathered  about  a.d.  720  and  whom  Bappa  the  Sesodia  ousted,' 
was  not  a  representative  of  the  ancient  Maurya  family  but  a  later  comer 
seems  probable  by  his  relation  to  the  White  Huna  chiefs  of  Alor  in  north 
Sindh  and  to  Bappa  the  Sesodia  chief  who  ousted  him.  In  tho  desert  Tod 
found  the  Mers  and  the  Mors  both  claiming  a  Bhatti  origin  probably 
tbe  result  of  enrolling  themselves  in  a  time  of  trouble  under  Bhatti 
protection.* 

It  is  notable  that  a  subdivision  of  tho  Dakot  Brabmans  of  Mirw&r  are 
Mers.^ 

The  Nigari  is  one  of  the  leading  tribes  of  the  Gujars  of  the  North- 
West  Provinces.  They  are  in  special  strength  in  the  district  of 
Bulandshahr.^  Nagaris  also  occur  among  Brdhuis  along  with  MingaJs 
(Mins)  and  Mihiranis  (Mihiras).^  In  Bundi  in  Kajput^na  the  state  is 
served  by  a  division  of  Ndgari-Bohora  Brabmans.^  These  references 
are  of  special  interest  as  favouring  the  view  referred  to  below,  that  the 
MiLgara  Brdhmans  of  Gujarat  are  of  tho  Gnrjjara  race  of  Ndgaras.' 

Among  the  Gurjjaras  of  Ajmir  the  purest  class  of  Gujars  is  said  to  be 
the  Nekddi&^o  This  probably  means  the  most  strictly  Hindu,  as  purity 
depends  in  the  corresponding  oases  of  the  Punya  J&ts  and  the  Baled 
Mors  on  forbidding  second  nakh  and  other  informal  marriages. 

In  Tod*s  opinion  though  Bargigars  and  Birgvjars  were  Rajputs,  the 
ordinary  Gujar  was  not  a  Rajput.  The  increase  of  knowledge  since  Tod 
wrote  (A.D.  1814-1820)  shows  that  many  tribos  of  admitted  position  among 
Rajputs  aie  of  Gujar  origin.  According  to  Haju  son  of  Rodji,  the  Gujar 
Fatel  of  Ajmir,  twelve  Rajput  divisions  are  Gurjjaras :  Three  Jhdias, 


I  Tho  eighteen  divisioni  of  Choh&n  Mers  are  :  AbbcrAja,  Airar,  B%gdecha,  BAIcmt, 
Bila,  ChsOier,  Chita,  Dddria,  Derdda,  Hddd,  Hula,  Kamkh&ni,  Khincha,  Kheofir, 
Morecha,  NarabAna,  P^echa,  Sonagara. 

*  These  BAlod  Mers  are  apparently  the  same  as  the  Bdlas  or  rulers  of  Valabbi  who 
have  the  honour  of  fitunding  the  great  Sesodia  or  Qehlot  family  the  first  among  Hindos. 

*  Tod  Annals  New  Ed.  1. 18S-189»  206.  The  dates  of  tho  Arab  raid  and  of  Bappa 
are  uncertain.  Tod  (Annals,  I.  203  New  Ed.)  giyes  A.D.  72^  as  the  capture  of  Olutor 
by  Bappa  the  founder  of  the  Sesodias.  Bat  if  a  Valabhi  origrin  is  admitted  Bappa  cao 
harJly  have  reached  Chitor  before  the  end  of  the  eighth  century.  According  to  1^  thf 
Mori  was  subordinate  to  if  not  a  division  of  the  Parmdras  of  Ujjain,    Ditto  dittou 

*  Annals,  New  Ed.  II.  295.  *  M&rwdr  Castes,  72. 

*  N.  W.  P.  Gazetteer,  III.  48.  7  Pottingcr's  BcluchiatAn,  7«. 

*  Rajput&na  Gazetteer,  I.  221.  *  Compare  Epigraphia  Indica,  I.  295-  803« 

'^  Notes  from  Bhit  Kdlu  Pcraa  of  Baduwida  twelve  miles  or  8  ko$  west  of  Ajmir  tht 
Bh&t  of  the  Kuradia  branch  of  J&ts  in  Ajmir.    April  1S95. 
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diflScult   to   suppose   that   all   the   Valas  of   Kithiawdr  date  fi-om  tlie 
Valabhi  dynasty  that  lasted  from  a.d.  470  to   a.d.  770.     The  chance 
is    that    some    of   the  earlier   element   who    perhaps  took    their    nama 
from  the   Bahikas  of  the   MahAbharata  survived.     Such  a  surviTal  is 
not  in   disagreement  with   the  view  that  the   Balas  who  founded  the 
Sesodia  family  fled  from  Valabhi  about  a.d.  750-770  when  the  Sindh 
Arabs   destroyed  the   city ;  and  that  the  dynasty  which  ruled    Valabbi 
from   A.D.  Cy25  to  A.D.  770  were  Mihiras  or  Gurjjaras.     The  division  of 
the  Gohels  into   Gotchar  and  Uni  suggests  an  element  from  each  of  ihe 
main  sections  of    the  White  Huna  horde.^     In   connection    with  the 
disputed  origin  of  the  name  Gohel  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Dabistan 
refers  to  a  Koheli  tribe  of  Kshatriyas  in  the  Panjab   GnjarAt.*     Gc^il  is 
one  of  the  three  main  divisions  of   Porbandar   Mers.     The  Bhats  of  tha 
Porbandar  Gobil  Mers   and   of  the  Mew^r  Gehlots  are  the  same.      At 
marriages  the  Porbandar  Gohil  Mer  women  celebiate  in  their  son^  tha 
bridegroom  as  king  of  Mew^r  and  Chitor.' 

In  connection   with   (i)   or  Lost  Gujars  it   is   remarkable  that  the 

Raj  put  Ana   Gazetteer  questions  General   Cunningham's   statement  thai 

MarwAr  was  once  ruled  by   a  Gujar  dynasty  declaring  that   the  local 

annals  contain  no  record  of  such  a  dynasty   nor  any  remnant  of  the 

Gujar  race.*     This  disappearance  of  the   name   Gujar  is  ti  some   extent 

intentional.     In  Kachh  the  Musalman  fashion  of  calling  Shrimdlis  Gnjara 

is  considered  a  taunt.     In   Gujarat  neither  Vilnias  Lobars   nor  Kanbii 

like  to  be  called  Gujars.^     Of  lost  Gujars,  besides  minor  tribes   and  the 

already  described  Agnikulas  three  leading  cases  occur,  G  n jarit  Elanln^ 

^tdrwAr  Osvdls,   and  Ratndgiri   KarhAdes.     Of    Gujardt  Kanbis   detaib 

have  been  given  under  Lor  and   Khadwa.     There  seems  no   reason  U 

question  the  conclusion  that  Gujarat  Lava  and  Khadwa  Kanbis  are  o: 

Gujar  origin.     Of  the  Gujar  element  in  the  ShrAvaks  of  Western  Indii 

the  existence  of  the  divisions  Gujar,  Gujar  Jain,  Gujar  VAnia  is  proof.' 

The  connection  of  the  ShrimAlis  with  Bhinmdl   the  capital  of    the  grca 

Gujar  dynasty  of  MdrwAr   (a.d.  500- 1000)  is  beyond  question.     Oru 

division  of  Bhinmal  Shrim^lis  claims  a  Paramilra   Rajput   origin.7     Si 

common  among  Dasa  Sbrimdlis  is  the  surname  Gurjar  that  the  MusalmiLii 

call   ShrimAlis    Gujars.®     The  Oswals,   called  from   the  ancient   city  o 

Osianagari  eighteen   miles  north  of  Jodhpur,*  are  still  more  importan 

not  only  from  their  numbers  and  their  wealth  but  because  from  amonj 

them  is  chosen  the  head  of  all  Shravaks  in   Western  India.     The  tal 

that  the  Oswals   were  originally  SolaAki   Rajputs   converted  to  Jainisr 

because  of  the  recovery  from  snake-bite  of  the  son  of  a  chief  is  generall 

accepted  and    is   probably  historical.     According   to  the  Jain  lists^®  th 

Usas  or  OswAls  are  descended  from  the  Vaisya  chief  Ama  about   A.i 

743  (S.  800).    The  divisions  are  : 


>  The  Kumarpan  List  A.n.  1184  in  Tod's  Annals,  1.  Fl.  a  Dabistrfn,  II.  ]»4. 

3  Letter  from  Mr.  W.  T.  Morison,  I.C.S.  Administrator  Porbandar  dated  14th  Febn 
ary  1895.  Tliese  Gohel  Mers  seem  to  be  the  Asila  Gehlots  who  are  said  to  have  retarm 
from  Chitor  to  Soratb  about  A.n.  740.  The  Aini-Akbari  has  60,000  GehloU  iii  Sorttl 
Tod's  Annals,  3rd  Edn.  I.  189. 

*  Rajputafna  Gazetteer,  Jodhpur,  II.  230.  »  Rdo  Bahidar  HimatUl  DbirajliU. 
«  Trans.  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  III.  365.  7  Epigraphia  Indica.  II  40-41 

8  Reply  from  Dsima  ShrAvak,  Ist  May  1F93. 

•  According  to  Dr.  Biihler  (Epigraphia  Indira,  II.  40-41)  Osia  is  a   worn  form  of  tl 
banskrit  Upakirti.  »•  Dr.  Buhler  Ep.  Ind.  II.  40-41. 
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the  thirteenth  contniies.  His  enemies  easily  twisted  the  chaittcteristic  of 
the  ^eat  bowman  the  Gnrjjara,  the  Chdpotkata  or  Strongbow,  into  Bhilla 
the  archer.  Ch^pa  the  Bhil  is  a  type  of  the  attempt  to  lower  the  newcomer 
to  the  level  of  a  wild  tribesman.  Nor  is  it  donbtf  ul  that  some  branches  of  the 
early  tribes  had  both  body  and  mind  bettei*ed  by  the  mixture  of  Gurjjara 
blood.  What  indirectly  benefited  some  of  the  Bhils  was  a  moi'e  marked 
gain  to  certain  classes  of  Kolis.  The  helpful  improvable  type  of  Talabda 
Koli  is  mainly  a  Med  and  till  the  Musalnidn  times  was  known  as  Med.  It 
is  from  this  class  of  Kolis  that  among  Kanbis  the  infiltcring  of  outside  blood 
still  secretly  goes  on.  This  introduction  of  KoU  blood  is  objected  to  if  it  is 
disooyered.  Still  by  the  wise  of  the  Kanbi  caste  it  is  perhaps  secretly 
approyed,  seeing  that  it  prevents  rebellion  against  Patid^r  privileges, 
while  if  the  irregularity  comes  to  light  it  may  fairly  be  ai'gued  that 
Kolis  of  Med  origin  can  rightly  if  seci*etly  marry  with  Kanbis  and 
Pdtidars  who  it  is  known  are  of  the  same  Gujjara  or  Mihira  descent.^ 
The  strong  Gujar  element  among  both  Ahirs  and  Chi&rans  has  been  noticed 
aboye.  A  similar  element  is  probably  present  among  Babibis  and 
Bharwids. 

That  the  Qurjjaras  were  great  builders  the  ruins  of  Marw^r  and  north 
Gujarat  bear  witness.  In  the  old  Gujar  capital  of  Bhinmal  the  memory 
remains  of  the  special  claszies  of  builders  the  Sompuras  who  ai*e  also 
associated  with  the  lake  at  Pushkar  and  with  the  temple  at  Somn^th,  and 
the  Devala  or  Deora  Bajputs  (a  branch  of  Chohans)  whose  name  is 
pnnningly  denved  from  the  great  Bhinmdl  temple  to  the  Sun  or  ^ag 
Bvimi  which  they  have  the  ci*^t  of  building.  Of  the  value  of  the  Gujar 
as  a  cultivator  no  addition  is  required  to  the  proof  given  above  that  the 
best  husbandmen  of  Western  India  the  Leva  and  Khadwa  Kanbi  and 
Patidir  of  north  Gujardt  is  a  Gujar.  Apart  from  any  dislike  to  the  term 
Gurijara  as  savoui*ing  of  uncouthness,  the  fact  that  Kanbi  or  Kumbi 
(probably)  means  the  man  with  the  holding  {kuinbdva)  is  enough  to 
explain  how  Kanbi  came  into  use  to  distinguish  the  hall-marked  holder 
of  land  from  the  less  reputable  herder  of  cattle.  A  trat^e  of  the 
Gujar  in  connection  with  cultivation  remains  in  north  Khandesh  where 
Gf^ari  is  the  word  for  the  weekly  vegetable  market  apparently  because 
the  bulk  of  the  market  gardeners  are  the  lately  (a.d.  IOOU)  arrived  Gujars 
from  Malwa  who  have  not  forsaken  their  original  tnbe  name.  Of  the 
ffreat  Gujar  sailors,  Meds  Chavadas  and  Gohils,  no  direct  irace  is 
known  to  remain  except  the  Gujar  captains  and  mates  who  still  visit 
Bombay  from  the  coast  of  Makran.2  Qf  the  Gujar  as  a  merchant  the 
Shrimalis  of  south  Kiithiaw&r  and  many  divisions  apparently  of  similar 
Gujar  origin  through  SolaAkis  and  other  Rajput  tribes  contend  with  the 
Osydls  for  the  highest  position  among  merchants.^ 

'  When  the  Bhava  or  go-between  U  publicly  proved  to  have  passed  a  Koli  girl  as  a  Kanbi 
the  Kanbis  of  Kaira  rise  in  wrath.  That  the  wrath  is  at  the  clumsiness  not  at  tho 
fraad  of  the  go-between  is  supported  by  the  consideration  that  so  long  as  it  is  not  made 
public  the  intermarriage  of  Kanbis  and  Kolis  goes  on  unchallenged.  So  odd  a  laxness 
among  a  caste  who  can  afford  to  be  scrupulous  seems  to  implv  the  knowledge  that  a  Med 
Koli  girl  is  no  unequal  match  for  a  Kanbi  who  by  race  is  a  Mihira.  Details  are  given  in 
the  Kaira  Gazetteer. 

*  A  modern  instance  is  Sidhoji  Oujar  in  a.d.  1698  the  admiral  of  Rijjiram's  Mardtba 
fleet,     Kol&ba  Gazetteer,  XI.  146. 

'  Dr.  Btihlcr  (Epigrapbia  Indira,  II.  40)  describes  the  Oswdls  as  the  noblest  and 
wcalthiosit  community  of  Jatnifi.  He  notices  (Ditto,  41)  that  Gurjjara  occurs  among  the 
tribe  names  of  givers  in  the  ^hatruftjaya  inscriptions,  Gurjar  Vafni&s  are  of  two  divisions, 
Titfas  of  whom  only  three  families  are  left  and  Das^  of  whom  about  300  families  are 
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The  Ourjjara 
a$  a  Brdhman, 


Kdyarst 


Of  Gajars  as  soldiers  the  import  a  uce  has  been  shown  in  detail.  That 
foreign  tribes  conld  rise  to  the  rank  of  Aajputs  and  Kshatriyas  was 
till  lately  so  stoatly  disputed  that  thanks  are  dne  to  the  Kshatnjt 
Yalabbis  for  showing  they  were  originally  Maitrakus  or  Mers  and  to 
Dada  III.  (a.d.  680-700)  of  the  Broach  family  of  Onrjjaras  for  showing 
how  the  worship  of  the  Sun  was  given  up  for  the  worship  of  Siva  and  bow 
by  the  stndy  of  the  works  of  the  great  sage  Mann  and  by  btiing  carefil 
to  keep  the  castes  to  their  proper  duties  he  wa3  raised  to  the  rank  ol 
Kshatriya,  was  ennobled  by  a  Kama  pedigi*ee,  and  that  after  thii 
ennoblement  the  family  ceased  to  admit  themselves  to  be  Gurjjaras. 

What  marks  the  Gurjjara  or  White  Huna  as  the  most  religious  of  norili- 
em  invaders  is  that  their  own  imported  medicine-men  were  openly  acknow- 
ledged to  be  Brahmans.     According  to  one  account  these  new   Brahmau 
were  Maghas  from  the  distant  land  of  the  oakas  :  according*  to  another 
account  they  were  Br&hmans  from  Gundhdror  the  Kabul  Valley.      Priesti 
of  this  class  seem  to  have   accompanied  each  separate  host   of  iovaden. 
One  set  appears  with  Mihirakula  in  Kashmir ;  a  second  with  the  Oswak 
in  Mdrwdr ;  a  third  with  the  Chipas  at  Dwdrka.     In  the  decay'  of  Sun- 
worship  these  Maghas  have  sunk  to  be  either  Bhojaks  that  is  miniKtrauts 
in  Krishna's  temples  or  Shevaks  that  is  family  priosts  to  Shrdvaks  or 
Jains.     The  case  of  the  Ratn^iri  Karhddes  some  of  whom  say  that  their 
true  surname  is  not  Gurjjar  bnt  Moghe  or  Magha,  hns  been  already  dis- 
cussed.    Gujar  subdivisions  among  the  Rajput^na  BrAhmans  of   Bundi^ 
and  niwar;  ^  among  the  Gaur  (Thdnesvar)  Bi-dhmans  of  M4rwdr  '  and  the 
North- West  Provinces;^  and  a  Mer  snbdivision  of  Dakot  BrAbmana,  all 
strengthen  the  Gurjjara  claim  for  unusual  religious  snsceptibilittes.^    Two 
classes  of  special  interest  remain ;   the  Pushkar  Brahman  of  Pokarn  near 
Ajmir  and  the  Ndgfar  Brdhman  of  Gujav*dt,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  and 
intellectual  of  Western  Indian  Brahmans  who  for  at  least  the  last  nine 
hundred  years  have  been  a  political  power  in  the  pronnce.^  The  Brdhmans 
of  Pushkar,  which  may  be  called  the  religious  head-quarters  of  the  Gujars, 
admit  that  their  names  are  not  to  be  found  in   the  list   of  acknowledged 
Brahmans.     They  explain  this  by  an  oversight.      But  the  general  beli^  is 
that  Bhopat  through  whom  they  trace  was  a  Mer.^     The    account    of 
Mdrwdr  cnstes  identifies  the  Pushkars  with  the  Siodh   Bi*ahmaos    who 
annoyed  Bliinmdl  and  robbed  it  of  its  daughters.^     Tod*s  information  was 
that  the  Pushkars  were  the  workmen  (Gujars  by  onste  since  the  lake  and 
the  old  temples  are  claimed  as  their  work  by  theOnjats)  who  dug   the 
great  lake  at  Pokarn  and  who  in  reward  were  raised  to  be  Brahmans  and 
who  still  worship  their  original  guardian  or  breadwinner  the  khiuiali  or 
pickaxe. 

The  Ndgars  remain.     The  special  appearance  of  the  caste,  their  peculiar 
character,  the  strangeness  of  the  name,  and  their  taste  for  state  maungc 


found  in  Ahmed&b^d  Anklesvar  Cambay  Dholka  Panintij  Karat   and  also  in  Bombay 
and  in  Poona.    These  Gujar  ViiniAs  claim  to  have  come  to  Gujar&t  Mriththe  '*  Emperor 
and  to  be  the  same  as  the  Upper  Indiftn  caste  of  Hindui-Mugbals  from  whom    they  say 
they  have  adopted  the  veiling  of  women  and  other  Musalm^n  practices.     lUo  BidiiUliir 
UimatUl  DharajljU,  Dec.  1895. 
1  Rajputdna  Gazetteer,  I.  221.    *  Bajpatina  GaEettcer,  III.  204.    '  Mdrwir  CastcH,  69. 

*  Elliot's  Tribes  of  the  N.-W.  Provinces,  I.  103.  »  MirwAr  Castes,  72. 
•Dr.  Biihler  Epigraphia  Indica,  I.  295.               '  RajpuUna  Gazetteer,  II.  70. 

*  MirwAr  Oastes,  61.  Details  given  in  the  account  of  Bhinmil  (Bmnbay  Cazotteer, 
Vol.  I.  Part  I.  page  464)  show  that  the  Gujar  origin  of  the  diggers  of  tiie  Pushkar  lake  is 
sUii  (▲.!>•  1898)  freshly  remembered. 
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ippendiz  C.       over  these  pots.     la  the  presence  of  the  bride's  father  or  other  older 
BAilNiiB  male  relation  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom  walk   four  times  round   the 

square  and  stand  facing  Bajana  in  Kathiawiir.  They  then  offer  a 
cocoanut  to  a  lamp  which  is  lighted  or  to  a  pot  which  has  been  filled 
with  water  in  honour  of  Sambhai  Ndik.  No  ceremonies  are  performed 
at  a  woman's  lirst  pregnancy.  Bajanias  bury  their  dead.  Rice  balls 
are  offered  on  the  tenth  and  eleventh  days  after  death  and  castepeople  are 
feasted  on  the  twelfth  day  when  a  cot  and  some  clothes  belonging  to  the 
deceased  are  given  to  his  sifter's  son.  The  widow  marries  the  younger 
brother  of  the  deceased  and  divorce  is  allowed.  Before  marriage  the 
widow  receives  a  double  shore  from  the  earnings  of  the  band  to  which 
her  husband  belonged,  because,  they  say,  the  widow  of  Sambhai  Naik  was 
allowed  a  double  share  on  her  husband's  death.  Caste  disputes  are 
settled  by  five  leading  men.  They  do  not  send  th»ir  boys  to  sohool  and  as 
a  class  are  poor. 

Bhoiv.  Bhois,  Palanquin-bearers  and  Fishers,  37,*268  strong,  arefoandall  over 

the  province.  According  to  their  own  story  they  are  Hi^'pats  from 
Lucknow  in  the  North- West  Provinces.  They  have  nine  subdivisions 
Bakorids,  Bhathv^s,  Gadhedi^s,  Gudias,  Kars,  Machhis  or  Dhimarsi 
Mdlis,  Melas,  and  Purabids.  Of  these  Malis  and  Bakorids  eat  together 
and  intermarry ;  Mdlis  Gudias  and  Kara  eat  with  one  another  bnt  do 
not  intermarry  ;  the  rest  neither  eat  together  nor  intermarry.  They  are 
strongly  built  and  dark  like  Kolis.  The  men  generally  wear  a  tuft  of 
hair  on  the  head  and  in  north  Gujarat  the  beard.  Except  the  Purabias 
whoso  home  speech  is  Hindustani,  they  speak  Gujarati.  Some  of  them 
live  in  houses  with  walls  of  brick  and  mortar  and  with  tiled  roofs,  but 
most  of  them  in  huts  with  mud  walls  and  thatched  roofs.  A  few  houses 
have  bedsteads,  grainhusking  pestles,  and  brass  and  copper  pots;  but 
most  have  earthen  cooking  pots,  grindstones,  a  wooden  pitcher,  and 
fishing  nets.  Besides  coarse  grain  they  eat  fish  and  the  flesh  of  goats. 
They  drink  liquor  and  take  opium.  The  men  wear  a  coarse  waistcloth 
reaching  to  the  knee,  or  a  pair  of  trousers,  a  jacket,  and  a  turban,  or  a 
piece  of  cloth  wound  round  the  head.  The  women  wear  a  petticoat,  a 
shortsleoved  jacket  or  bodice,  and  a  cloth  thrown  over  the  head.  The 
women's  ornaments  are  silver  or  brass  wristlets,  lac  or  wooden  bracelets, 
silver  or  brass  anklets,  and  a  silver  necklace.  Fishing,  growing  water- 
chestnuts,  and  carrying  palanquins  or  litters  are  their  chief  means  of 
livelihood.  Some  till  lands  and  work  as  field  labourers  ;  others  tend  sheep 
and  goats  and  sell  grass  or  fuel  and  hdhul  tooth-brushes;  somo  are 
household  servants  and  water-carriers  as  Pakhalis  or  Bhistis,  and  some, 
like  Bhangias,  winnow  the  street  dust  for  grains  of  gold  and  silver. 

Bhoi  fishers  fish  only  in  small  streams  and  pools.  They  use  both  hand- 
nets  and  stake-nets.  The  hand-net  or  hdih  jdl  is  a  casting  net.  The 
stake- nets  are  of  two  kinds.  One  called  r^adi  or  hhandar  is  described  as 
fixed  across  a  stream  and  strengthened  at  intervals  by  stakes,  which  are 
not  fastened  into  the  ground,  but  tightened  by  a  couple  of  ropes  at  either 
end.  This  net  is  sometimes  used  as  a  drag-net  hauled  by  ropes  against 
the  stream.  A  similar  net,  the  supra  jdl  or  beheri^  has  a  bag  or  purse  in 
the  middle.  In  these  nets  the  smallest  mesh  is  about  one-sixth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  During  the  rains  the  Bhois  fish  at  night.  They  work 
generally  in  couples,  wading  in  pools  and  still  places  where  the  flood- 
waters  have  overflowed  the  regular  river  banks.  As  they  movo  along 
one  of  them  holds  a  wisp  of  burning  hay  near  the  sui-face  of  the  water, 
and  while  the  ISsh  are  drawn  by  the  light  to  the  top  his  partner  entraps 
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PADHisijLs. 


PatXtXs. 


Fadha'ria'8  tw-o  found  in  small  numbers  in  almost  every  village  border- 
ing on  the  large  lake  and  fen  area  known  as  the  Nal  in  the  Dholka  and 
Viramgam  sub-divisions.  They  ai-o  said  to  bo  Kolis  who  "were  pat  out  of 
caste  for  eating  dead  animals  and  retired  to  the  borders  of  the  Nah 
Padharias  both  men  and  women  tind  their  chief  occupation  in  cutting 
grass  and  dic^ging  out  gi'ass  i^oots  and  selling  tbem  to  other  villages.  The 
men  also,  like  Vaghris,  fish  and  catch  duck  which  they  eat  or  sell  1o 
Musalmdns.  Their  chief  food  is  hir  that  is  the  roots  of  the  ^rass  wbich 
after  digging  they  pound  into  pulp  with  a  wooden  hammer.  Tho  pulp  ia 
then  made  into  bread,  which  with  dry  onions  is  their  daily  food.  Onlj 
when  they  have  been  lucky  in  fishing  and  snaring  can  they  afford  the 
luxury  of  millet  or  wheat  bread.  Those  who  arc  rich  euoug'h  to  own  a 
net  catch  wild  duck  by  sjn'eading  a  net  over  the  patches  of  grass  whero 
ducks  alight  to  feed.  Others  lie  in  the  morning  in  the  grass  and  rc^ods 
and  catch  ducks  by  their  legs  as  they  alight  Ducks  when  canght  have 
their  wings  broken  and  fetch  about  an  anna  a-piece.  The  Podh^ilis  are 
Hindus  in  religion  and  like  other  low  caste  Hindus  of  the  Nal  Kantha 
worship  HingUj  Mat^l.  Other  Kolis  look  down  on  them  and  they  marry 
among  themselves  only.  Padharias  are  very  badly  off.  Tho  desti'notioa 
of  life  they  cause  makes  them  hateful  to  the  higher  class  Hindus  to  whom 
the  taking  of  life  is  the  one  deadly  sin.  The  men  are  taU  and  stalwart, 
dai'k-skinned  and  with  large  rolling  eyes ;  the  women  also  are  above  middk 
height,  lean,  and  dark.  Well-to-do  Padhdriiis  dress  like  other  Kolis. 
Before  maninge  the  bridegroom  pays  the  bride's  father  fifty  rupees.  If 
the  husband  dies  unless  she  can  repay  ihe  bridegroom's  family  or  his  sub- 
division of  the  tribe  these  fifty  rupees  the  widow  must  marry  the  brother 
or  other  male  relation  of  her  husband.  In  Shapur,  Upardal^  Jhimp, 
and  S'M  where  they  are  found  in  numbers  the  Padhariis  form  a  jamdt  or 
community  the  richest  being  chosen  patel  or  head.  In  villages  where  they 
are  less  in  number  they  accept  the  village  patel  as  their  head. 

Pava  ya's  also  called  FXtdas  or  Hijdas  that  is  eunuchs,  are  found 
in  small  numbers  in  the  Kadi  division  of  Baroda  and  in  the  State  of 
Navdnagar  in  Kathiuwar.  The  class  is  recruited  from  both  Hindus  and 
MuBalm^ns,  who  consider  themselves  the  creatures  or  rather  the  temples 
or  homes  of  the  goddess  Bahuchardji,  Except  that  they  do  not  dine 
together  Pavayas  from  Hindu  and  from  Musalmdn  families  are  closely 
alike.  According  to  their  tradition  a  king  of  Chimpaner  named  Biriya 
was'unhappy  because  he  had  no  son.  He  was  a  devout  worshipper  of  the 
goddess  Bahuchardji  and  through  her  favour  a  son  was  bom  who  was  named 
Jeto.  This  Jeto  was  born  impotent  and  Bariya,  out  of  respect  to  the  goddess 
through  whose  favour  the  son  was  obtained,  set  him  apart  for  her  senrioe. 
Bahucharaji  appeared  to  Jeto  in  a  di-eam  and  told  him  to  cut  off  his  private 
parts  and  diess  himself  as  a  woman.  Jeto  obeyed  the  goddess  and  the 
practice  has  since  been  kept  up  by  the  men  who  join  the  class.  Impotence 
is  the  indispensable  qualification  for  admission  into  the  caste.  When  au 
impotent  man  asks  to  be  admitted  he  goes  to  one  of  the  Pavfyds  who 
puffs  into  his  right  ear,  bores  both  ears  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  and 
administers  to  him  a  solemn  oath  never  to  steal  and  never  to  act  as  a  pimp 
to  any  private  woman.  The  novice  is  admitted  on  probation.  He  eats 
coarse  sugar,  puts  on  woman's  clothes,  receives  a  now  name,  and  has  a 
feast  given  to  his  cnstepeople.  Tho  new  names  are  feminine  names, 
generally  ending  in  de,  such  ns  Dhandde,  Jhinide,  L^dude,  and  Khimde. 
The  probationary  period  lasts  fi*om  six  to  twelve  months  during  which  tho 
condnct  of  the  novice  is  carefully  watched  and  his  impotoucy  tested  by 
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and  mado  to  dance  in  front  of  the  house.  In  NavAnagar  they  used 
to  purchase  orphan  girls  for  prostitution,  but  this  practice  lias  been 
stopped.  Social  disputes  are  settled  by  four  or  ^yo  leading  naen  of  the 
caste  who  have  power  to  excommunicato  any  member  who  has  been 
found  guilty  of  committing  theft  or  acting  as  a  pimp  to  any  private 
woman.     The  person  ouicasted  is  readmitted  on  paying  a  penalty. 

RaValia's  or  Ra'vals,  80,400  strong,  are  found  all  over  Gujarat 
and  Kathiiiiwdr.  They  appear  to  be  of  Rajput  origin  and  are  subdirided 
into  Sakbi^  that  is  clansmen  also  called  Bhats  meaning  bards,  and 
Vdh^lids  that  is  carriers.  Sakhius  are  divided  into  Jogi  Kavals,  Mara 
Hayals,  and  Patai  Ravals.  Though  as  a  rule  both  Sakhias  and  Vahaliis 
eat  together  and  intermarry,  the  Jogis  do  not  mix  freely  cither  with 
the  Patois  or  the  Mafrus.  Surat  Hilvals  are  divided  into  Xliambatis 
Bajbbar4s  and  Surtis,  and  Ahmedab^^  Hdyals  into  Barias  Bhaliis 
Bhoini^s  Makvilnds  and  Udlias.  The  five  Ahmedab^d  subdivisions  eat 
together  but  do  not  intermarry.  Among  Ravals  as  a  rule  persons  of 
the  same  clan  do  not  marry  and  marriage  with  girls  on  the  maternal 
side  is  disallowed.  All  are  nominally  vegetable-sellers  and  keep  asses  to 
carry  vegetables.  They  also  employ  themselves  in  carrying  grain  from 
villages  to  towns. 

As  a  class  Rdvals  are  tall)  well  built,  dark  and  sunburnt.  The  men 
shave  the  face  except  the  mustache  and  whiskers,  which  they  allow  to 
grow  long  and  tie  their  whiskers  behind  their  ears  like  Kdthis  and 
Rajputs.  They  speak  Gujardti.  They  dress  in  a  waistcloth  dhoti^  a 
small  jacket  bandit  and  an  ochre-coloured  headscarf  phulia.  The  women 
are  short,  dark,  and  stout.  The  women  spin  wool  at  home  to  make 
saddle-cloths.  They  live  in  huts  of  reed  and  palm  leaves.  Except 
in  Kaira  where  they  are  said  to  eschew  fish  and  flesh,  Ravals  eat  fish 
mutton  and  fowl  and  drink  liquor.  Some  of  them  take  opium.  They 
live  by  boating  drums,  by  begging  grain  or  cooked  f^^od,  and  by  c&sting 
out  evil  spiritst  The  yi.halia  Kavals  tend  sheep  and  asses  and  work  as 
carriers  and  labourers ;  some  weave  coarse  tape  and  a  few  cultivate 
land.  Some  of  the  owners  of  asses  are  well-to-do  having  a  stock  of  200 
to  300  head.  The  tapeweavera  are  badly  off  owing  to  jail  and  other 
competition.  They  are  Hindus  in  religion  worshipping  HingUj  Mata 
and  having  a  name  for  special  piety.  Their  priests  are  ascetics  sddlms 
of  their  own  caste  who  officiate  at  all  their  ceremonies  except  at 
marriages  when  they  call  in  a  Tapodhan  Brahman.  They  believe  in 
witchcraft  soothsaying  and  evil  spirits.  As  a  rulo  Rdvals  perform  only 
birth  marriage  and  death  ceremonies.  When  a  child  is  born  the  mother 
is  considered  impure  and  keeps  her  room  from  twelve  to  thirty  days,  at 
the  end  of  which  she  goes  to  a  well,  bows  before  it  and  fetches  water, 
and  is  allowed  to  leave  her  room  and  mind  fho  house.  On  the  sixth  day 
a  little  vermilion  powder  and  redlead,  a  pen  and  a  piece  of  paper  with 
inkstand,  and  a  folded  turban  with  an  iron  arrow  fixed  into  it  if  the  child 
is  a  boy,  and  a  piece  of  a  robe  bound  with  wire  if  it  is  a  girl,  are  laid  on 
a  low  stool  in  the  lying-in  room,  and  on  the  thirteenth  the  child  is 
named  and  cradled  by  women  neighbours  who  are  asked  to  the  house. 
A  Tapodhan  Brahman  priest  is  asked  fo  the  bride's  house  where  the 
bridegroom  comes  and  is  married  to  the  bride  at  a  lucky  moment.  The 
ceremony  is  completed  by  the  pair  moving  round  a  raised  altar  where  a 
sacred  firo  is  glowing.  On  the  evening  of  the  twelfth  day  r4fter  a  death 
they  set  a  low  stool  before  a  lamp  mado  of  rice-flour  paste  fed  with 
clarified  butter  and  on  the  stool  lay  rico,  wheats  vermilion,  flowers,  fi-uit, 
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dropped  into  the  right  hand  of  each  of  the  conplo  which  they  smell  and 
throw  behind  them .  The  ceremony  ends  by  the  bride  giving  the  bridegroom 
cooked  rice  to  eat.  In  the  after- part  of  the  day  the  father  of  the  bride 
entertains  the  caste  with  cooked  rice  and  ghi  preceded  in  the  case  of  the 
men  by  a  draught  of  liquor.  In  the  evening  with  singing  the  bride  is  taken 
to  the  bridegroom's.  She  remains  fi?edays,  i^tums  for  five  days  to  her 
father,  and  after  five  days  more  is  led  with  singing  to  her  hnsband. 
Before  the  wedding  the  father  of  the  bridegroom  pays  thirty  rnpeestotbe 
bride's  father,  five  of  which  are  given  to  the  committee  to  be  spent  in  liquor. 
The  bride's  father  presents  the  bride  with  a  goat  and  a  basket-making 
knife.  Relations  also  give  both  bride  and  bridegroom  mone^  presents  of 
from  a  rupee  to  a  copper.  A  widow  may  many  her  husband's  brother  or 
if  there  is  no  brother  one  of  his  relations  on  the  father's  side.  The  onlj 
rite  in  connection  with  remarriage  is  that  the  caste  men  are  given  liqnor 
and  the  castewomen  molasses  and  that  the  father  o(  the  bridegroom  makes 
the  bride  a  small  money  present  as  dowry.  Any  one  dying  or  small-pox 
or  of  any  one  who  dies  without  having  ever  had  small-pox  is  buried. 
All  other  bodies  are  burnt.  On  the  third  day  after  death  relations  make 
millet  balls  mixed  with  ghi  and  molasses  and  throw  them  to  dogs  to  eat 
On  the  twelfth  day  after  the  death  of  a«man  and  on  the  eleventh  daj 
after  the  death  of  a  woman  the  castemen  are  feasted  on  cooked  rice  and 
ghi.  Children  are  feasted  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  death  of  a  child. 
Bechia  is  the  only  deity  worshipped  by  Thoris.  They  make  a  cloth-shaped 
image  of  a  woman,  burn  a  ghi-tad  lamp  in  front  of  the  imago,  and  call  it 
Bechrd  M^td.  On  Dasara  in  October  they  sacrifice  and  eat  a  buffalo  or  a 
goat  in  Bechra's  honour.  When  threatened  with  cholera  they  also  eat 
buffalo  or  goat,  the  mess  being  mixed  with  that  of  the  hen  or  of  some  other 
animal,  but  pork  and  beef  are  prohibited.     They  never  employ  BrAhmana. 

Va'ghris  nnnabei-ing  109,583  are  found  in  all  parts  of  GnjaiAfc. 
According  to  their  own  medinm-priests  or  Bhuvds  the  name  Yighn 
means  Tiger-like,  but  a  more  likely  derivation  is  from  the  vdgads  or 
sandhills  of  the  Rajputdna  desert.  It  may  however  be  derived  from 
vdgurs  or  vdghars  meaning  net,  in  which  case  Vdghris  would  mean  a  tribe 
of  netters.  The  Vdghris  of  GujarAt  probably  belong  to  the  B;igri  tribe 
inhabiting  the  Bafgar  country,  a  tract  between  the  Bouth-western  border 
of  Hariana  and  the  Shara  in  the  Nortli-West  Provinces.^  They  are 
said  to  have  sprung  from  the  Sansyas  or  Sansis,  a  well-known  race  of 
plunderers  in  the  l*anjdb  and  other  countries.  Originally  they  were 
Rajputs  but  they  have  degenerated  to  a  very  low  social  position.  The 
progenitor  of  the  Sansi  family  was  one  Sans  Mull  from  whom  sprang 
the  Bdgris,  Budhuks,  Gidias,  Hurburias,  Kichacks,  Kunjurs,  Moghias, 
and  others,  their  clan  names  varying  with  the  country  they  inhabits  The 
children  of  Mullania  the  younger  brother  of  Sans  Mull  are  the  Beriahi 
Kolh^tis  and  Doms,  who  are  also  variously  called  according  to  the  territory 
in  which  they  mostly  reside.  As  the  Sansi  tribe  multiplied  and  their 
means  of  subsistence  diminished  they  migrated  and  divided  into  clans 
which  were  variously  called,  but  those  who  stayed  in  MArwar  obtained 
the  name  Bdgoras  or  B%ris.  Whether  they  were  so  called  from  the 
country  of  Bdgar  which  they  chiefly  occupied  before  their  dispersion 
or  whether  that  country  obtained  its  name    from   them  is  not  clear.' 


1  Elliot's  Races  of  the  NtrlhrWest  Provinces,  L  9.    The  Viglirisaro  said  to  bo 
probably  an  offshoot  of  tUc  Koli  tribe.    lud.  Ant.  II.  164, 

2  Hervy's  Report,  48  foolnotc. 
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They  traffic  in  green  parrots  which  they  buy  from  Bhils  and  sell  for  profit. 
Thoy  have  a  bad  chare  cter  for  stealing.  A  few  Vighris  are  said  tohaye 
benefited  in  Ahmeddbdd  by  the  introduction  of  steam  factories  aod  a  few 
have  laid  out  their  money  in  ornaments  and  in  building  houses.  They 
trade  in  young  bullocks  which  they  take  in  droves  to  all  parts  of  Gujar^ 
from  Sirohi  in  Rajputina  to  Bulsdr,  and  sell  to  cultivators  ^ving  their 
customers  a  year's  credit. 

Vighris  are  Hindus  by  religion.  They  have  religious  preceptors  of 
their  own.  They  take  a  8-anna  silver  piece  and  whisper  in  the  ears  of 
their  disciples  **Be  immortal."  They  need  no  Brahman  priests  for 
betrothals  marringes  or  deaths,  but  sometimes  give  small  presents  of  t 
copper  or  two  to  a  Brdhman  if  ho  visits  their  houses  and  makes  a  chdndla 
or  red  powder  mark  on  the  forehead.  The  yor  of  the  Y^ghris  is  an 
Audich  Brahman*  The  Bhuyds  or  pricst-mcdiums  play  an  important 
part  in  many  Ydghri  ceremonies.  A  Bhuva  is  a  male  child  bom  after 
the  mother  has  made  a  vow  that  should  Yihat  grant  her  a  son  she 
would  devote  him  to  Yihdt's  service.  No  Bhuva  may  cut  or  share  his 
hair  on  pain  of  a  fine  of  ten  rupees  and  no  Bhuva  may  eat  carrion  or 
food  cooked  by  a  Musalmin.  The  Ydghris  believe  in  spirits  and  lucky 
and  unlucky  days  and  omens.  In  the  Panch  Mahals  many  of  them  are 
called  spirit-slayers.  They  believe  that  all  diseases  are  caused  by 
spirit-possession.  The  Bhuvis  are  the  only  Y%hri8  into  whose  bodies 
vihdt  Mdta  enters.  Except  these  Bhuvas  men  of  the  Ydghi-i  cmste 
are  seldom  possessed*  Among  the  women  cases  of  possession  are  not 
uncommon.  They  believe  that  their  ddklo  or  hourglass-shaped  dram 
has  power  to  force  the  possessing  spirit  to  give  its  name  and  state 
on  what  terms  it  will  leave  the  possessed.  It  is  by  a  Bhuva  that 
all  marriages,  ordeals,  and  rites  in  Vihdt's  honour  are  performed.  The 
Y&ghris  have  no  special  birth  or  naming  ceremonies  but  at  marriages 
the  skirt-tying  and  shrine-circling  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Bhuvis 
or  priest-mediums.  Ydghris  worship  gods  and  goddesses,  chief  amongst 
whom  are  Dagaiya,  Hanumin,  K&lika,  Khodiar,  Mahdr^j.  Meladi,  Thakor, 
Yarbhani,  Hadkai,  and  Yihdt.  They  also  worship  the  planets  and 
elements. 

Ydghris  keep  four  yearly  holidays:  Holi  at  the  Fdgan  (March- April) 
fullmoon  ;  Gokal  Ashtami  or  Krishna's  Birth-night,  the  dark  eighth 
of  Shrdvan  August- September ;  Navaratra,  the  Mdta*s  Nine  Nights, 
and  the  Div^li  or  lamp  feast  in  October- November.  On  the  Gokal 
Ashtami  in  August-September  thoy  make  a  clay  Krishna.  The  women 
sing  and  dance  before  him  and  next  morning  throw  him  into  the  sea. 
On  Navardtra  or  Mdta*s  Nine  Nights  they  fast  and  some  of  them  keep 
images  of  the  goddess  in  their  huts.  Yery  few  observe  other  Hindu 
holidays.  Ydghris  go  on  pilgrimages.  Their  ancestors  are  Yir  and 
Narsejo.  Among  them  Gokbario  of  Kadi  and  Motido  of  Sihor  are 
considered  great  saints.     Thoy  do  not  belong  to  any  particular  sect. 

The  Ydghris  pride  themselves  on  tho  chastity  of  their  women.  When 
a  family  returns  home  after  a  moneymakin^  tour  to  Bombay  or  some 
other  city,  the  women  are  taken  before  Yihat  and  with  the  women 
18  brought  a  buffalo  or  a  sheep  which  is  tethered  in  front  of  Vihit's 
shrine.  They  must  confess  all  even  their  slightest  shortcomings.  '^Two 
weeks  ago  when  begging  in  Pdrsi  Bazdr-street  a  drunken  sailor  caught 
me  by  the  hand.  Another  day  a  Miya  or  Musalmdn  ogled  me,  and 
forgive  me,  Devi,  my  looks  encouraged  him.*'  If  the  Devi  is  satisfied 
tho   sheep  or  buffalo  uhivera     Tho  Bhuv^  cut  off  its  head  and  aftor 
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themnm  gfarlands  were  thrown  round  its  neok.  The  yow-maker  andft 
band  of  men  and  women  gathered  in  front  of  his  hat.  With  thea 
were  four  musicians,  two  with  daklo  hourglass-drums,  one  with  oymhtli^ 
one  with  the  long  horn  hhungal.  About  half  an  liour  before  wasmk 
they  started  in  procession  for  Mari  Maid's  temple*  In  front  of  ih 
procession  went  two  masters  of  ceremony ;  the  chief  a  bnrly  graybeod 
in  a  red  turban  his  face  covered  with  redpowder ;  the  second  a  smaikr 
man  also  in  a  red  turban*  The  masters  have  the  black  sheep  in  thar 
charge  which  they  lead  and  drive  and  sometimes  carry  in  their  ana 
After  the  musicians  follow  the  four  Bhuv&9,  their  hair  streaming,  ths 
necks  circled  with  loose  chrysanthemum  garlands,  their  bodies  bare  to  tk 
waist.  They  dance  waving  their  arms  and  tossing  their  heada  They 
are  possessed  by  Vihat  MiU.  Then  follow  a  few  men  and  thirty  or  foriy 
women  all  singing  as  they  go.  When  they  reach  the  space  in  front  A 
the  temple  the  company  gathers  under  the  banian  tree,  the  women  il 
some  little  distance  belund  maintaining  a  constant  chanting* 

The  two  managers  place  the  sheep  which  stands  quiet  and  ti^emblixig 
close  to  the  shrine  of  Mother  Watcher*  Behind  them  the  dmmmen 
trumpeter  and  cymbal-dasher  play  with  fierce  excitement,  the  drommen 
wriggling  their  bodies  now  laughing  now  nodding,  again  tossing  their 
arms,  shouting  the  praises  of  the  goddess,  throwing  their  heads  baok  ai 
the  wind-like  force  of  the  goddess  pxdses  through  ^em  fuller  or  faintsb 
Between  the  musicians  and  the  shrine  the  dancers  go  round  in  a  small 
circle  greatly  excited.  As  the  goddess  stirs  in  them  they  ware  their  armi 
and  toss  their  heads,  sometimes  standing  sometimes  sitting.  They 
move  in  a  circle  without  shouting  or  other  noise,  sometimes  with  a  stiff 
jerkiness  sometimes  with  a  graceful  flowing  step.  While  the  four 
Bhuv^  dance  and  toss  and  the  women  chant,  the  seoond  msnsger 
brings  the  brass  platter  with  the  cocoanut  and  the  red  and  yellow  powder 
close  to  Mother  Watcher's  little  shrine.  He  breaks  the  cocoannt  and 
pours  some  of  the  milk  over  the  head  and  back  of  the  sheep.  He  aoatton 
red  and  yellow  powder  over  the  sheep  and  pours  palm  juice  over  its 
back  from  a  bottle.  The  sheep  shakes  its  head  violently,  a  sign  that 
it  is  accepted  by  the  Mother.^  '  M4ta  ki  Jay ' '  May  the  Mother  win' 
shout  the  whole  company  of  V^hris.  A  loud  roll  of  the  temple  drum 
gives  the  signal  for  the  sacrifice.'  The  second  of  the  managers  steps 
forward  sickle  in  hand.  He  draws  the  sheep  into  the  open  spaoe  a 
yard  or  two  from  the  small  shrine  and  with  two  cuts  across  the  neok  and 
some  sawing  of  the  throat  severs  the  head  from  the  trunk.  He  at  ones 
lavs  the  bleeding  head  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bakhw&l  Mita  or  Mother 
Watcher's  shrine*     While  the  headless  body  straggles  on  the  ground,  the 


1  The  sense  of  coniddering  the  shakiog  or  trembling  of  the  sheep  a  sign  of  acceptanet 
is  that  the  trembling  is  thought  to  be  due  to  the  entrance  into  and  possession  of  the  sheep 
by  the  Mother.  It  is  an  instance  of  the  great  religioas  law  that  God  entera  into  and 
possesses  the  offering.  Of  other  examples  of  the  law  may  be  noted  the  Hindu  prtudd 
or  sacred  food  offered  to  idols  and  the  Christian  sacraments. 

'  Ihis  is  explained  as  showing  the  chief  Devi's  wbh  that  the  sacrifice  should  proceed* 
More  correctly  the  dmms  show  the  muhurt  or  lucky  moment.  That  moment  is  the 
my  hurt  when  the  guardian  influences  are  strongest  and  the  kdl  the  time  or  death 
influences  weakest*  ^ill  even  at  the  luckiest  moment  an  element  of  ill-lack  is  proaant. 
It  is  to  scatter  this  element  of  ilMuck,  this  crowd  of  ill-omened  spirits  that  thednutf 
are  beaten  at  the  moment  of  sacrifiee :  that  shouts  and  the  clash  of  drams  and  tnunpefei 
fill  the  air  when  the  tiati's  or  widow-immolation  pyre  is  lighted ;  that  a  cry  is  raised  and 
guns  are  fired  at  the  instant  of  marriage.  The  Qujar&ti  proTerb  says  *  May  the  Dev  or 
good  influence  come  and  the  DaU  or  bad  influence  go»* 
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In  A.D.   1816  Dw&rka  and  Bet  sarrendered  to  a.  British  detachment.        Appendix C« 
After  Okh^mandal  was  ceded  to  the  G^ekwdr  in  1820,  the  V%hers  rose  SBArARSBS. 

against  the  garrison  and  were  not  suppressed  till  a  British  force  took  and  p. 

destroyed  Dwarka  and  Bet.     Among  the  pirates  found  on  this  occasion  *  ^* 

were  besides  Ydghels,  Bhiittis,  Khdrvds,  Loh&nds,  Makydnds,  R^thods, 
and  the  VWhels  a  branch  of  Rdthods,  and  VAghers.  After  a.d,  1820  the 
Vaghers  remained  in  a  chronic  state  of  revolt,  till  in  a.d.  1867,  excited  by 
the  news  of  the  success  of  the  mutineers  in  Upper  India,  they  drove  out 
the  Gdekw&r  s  garrison.  In  A  j).  1865  the  Ydghers  of  OkMmsmdal  again 
became  nnroly,  overran  the  whole  of  Kathidvid,  and  did  immense  damage 
before  they  were  finally  brought  to  order  in  A.d.  1873,  since  when  they 
have  quieted  down.^ 

^Bombay  Gazetteer,  YIII.  165. 
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Appendix  C. 

PLACKd   OP 
PlLOUIMAQB. 


Jainjt, 


ninch  smaller  nnmbers,  once  in  nineteen  years  when  the  intercalary  month 
falls  in  September-October  {Bhddarva).  The  Tapti  as  the  danghter  of 
the  Sun,  and  several  shrines  along  its  course  near  Sarat  and  Kamlej  enjoy 
lodul  sanctity  among  piijrrims  of  the  district.  But  once  in  twelve  years, 
wheu  the  intercalary  month  falls  in  May-June  {Vaiahakh),  pilgrims  fjo  in 
large  numbers  to  Bodli^n  on  the  Tapti  eighteen  miles  oast  of  Surat,  but  ia 
smaller  numbers  than  to  Tavra. 

Outside  Gujarat,  pilgrims  who  can  afford  the  cost,  value  a  bath  in  tbe 
Ganges  and  at  linnargs,  and  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ganges  and  tbe 
Janma  at  Allahabad  religiously  called  Prayag  or  Pr&graj  as  the  prince  of 
tirthns.  Once  in  twelve  years,  during  the  whole  twelve  months  durin;? 
which  the  sun  is  said  to  be'in  the  siiifu  Leo  sinhasfh,  the  Godavari  is  held 
very  sacred,  and  Gujarat  Hindus  of  all  castes  and  creeds,  in  common  witJi 
pilgrims  from  all  ])aits  of  India,  go  to  Nasik  and  Tnmbak  to  visit  the 
Godavari,  esp(?cially  virgin  widows  whose  head  is  there  shaven  for  tlie 
first  time  after  widowhood. 

The  Jains  have  in  Gujarat  three  shrines  of  Indian  importance,  all  on 
hille,  Mount  Abu,  Shatrunjaya  hill  near  Palitana,  and  Girnar  near 
Junagadh  in  Kathiavad.  Taringa  and  Kcsariya  beyond  Mount  Abu  are 
also  visited  by  Gujariit  Jains  ;  and  such  as  can  afford  the  cost  do  not  fail 
to, visit  Samet  Shikhar  the  Jain  Banaras  in  Bengal. 

Hail  way  travelling  has  made  pilgrimages  easier,  safer,  and  less  costly ;  bat 
devout  Hindus,  especially  Jains,  still  go  on  foot  as  gaining  religioas 
merit  thereby.  In  the  old  unsettled  times,  pilgrims  used  to  go  in  bands 
called  sanrjhs^  with  hereditaiy  leaders  called  sanghvis  ;  and  it  is  still  the 
practice  for  Brahmanical  Hindus  to  go  to  Ambaji,  Bechraji,  Dwarka, 
Uakor,  Reviji,  and  the  Godavari  in  such  sanghs.  Sometimes  a  rich  Jain 
bears  the  entire  cost  of  caiTying,  and  feeding  on  the  journey,  an  entire 
sangh,  which  is  held  to  confer  high  religious  merit.^ 


^  Vastnpdl,  a  Porviid  Jain  Vdnia  mhiister  (A.n.  1200-1233)  of  the  VaTghela  king 
Virdhavala,  one  of  the  huildcrs  of  the  Jain  temples  at  Abu  and  Girndr>  is  described  as 
making  inafrnifieent  pilgrimages  with  4500  carts,  700  palanquins,  ISOO  camels,  2900 
writers,  12,100  whiterobc  or  «Ar^/a«t6rira  and  1100  naked  or  digamhara  Jains,  1450 
singers,  and  3300  bards.    K&tliavte's  Eirtikaumudi,  xvl. 


diviaioni,  2*3  i  ilivisdunB  eat  tugotlicr  but 
do  not  kiitermiLrry,  2  ;  suctions  of  hhihhui: 
or  L'leric  Bnd  gi-ahatth  or  la^meu  in  a 
dividon,  chief  diffiToncpB  of  giitions,  2 
ftnd  iioto  2  J  golrai  or  family  »toek  in  a 
division,  2;  account  of  tbc  leading  fifty- 
fonr  division*,  4-21 1  Apptarancr.  g  Dri-ti ; 
Oraameatt ;  Faod  ;  21  i  OcctipalioH  of 
Seeu'ar  clauri ;  of  lleligioia  claesca, 
22— QMtnot  or  yon,  22,  23-21 1  Pnraniti  or 
rwdors  of  holy  books,  22,  24-85 ;  Uanl&s 
or  pmcbers,  25-28  ;  Sliistri-,  22,  2G-E7  ; 
Joehis  or  ogtralogors,  22.  27-28  i  I'njana 
or  tcmplo  mliiistrauts,  £S  ;  Pilfcrim'a 
Priest,  28  ;  TirthvAla  or  Itatbur'a  Priust,  29  g 
Beggara,  29-.'K>  1  Houie  H'ort;  Cond'Hon, 
80  1  fff/i>ion,— followers  of  Sliiv  ;  wor«liip 
of  liouseliuld  gods ;  perTumianceot  loiidliyi 
or  twilight  prayer  ;  ydj/alri  or  Bnn-hymn  [ 
religious  training,  3'  ;  six  dutira  of  Itr&li' 
maDB  eu joined  by  ShtHtras,  22 1  Cuilomi, 
VeiUc  purlfjiug  Titcs,  ^il  nod  note  3;  (1) 
Sdthadi  ot  *  Quard- binding  cereniony 
perfDrmed  in  tlio  liEth  umnth  of  fiM 
pregnancy,  31-32;  <2}  Simanl'i  or  llnir- 
divMIng  eomaiiinly  knovD  as  KkiAo- 
hharwi  or  Lap-filling  p.irfovmeil  brtwi'cn 
«ixth  and  eightli  month  of  first  preg- 
nttucy  g  rites.  I'erenionivs.  and  obscrvaiicM 
of  1  parforniaiieo  of  Qarhkadhitna  or 
Ftctnsdaying  rito,  of  Pammvaiia  ur  Male- 
making  rite,  of  A  ytavatobk-inn  or  IjOi]g- 
ing-Sootliing  rito  called  Qarbharak- 
tkana  or  Womb-gaatding,  32  ;  of  Sima»- 
totmajrann  or  Hair- parting  rite  ;  [3.)  Bird, 
Firat  confinement ;  preparations  for  deli- 
very g  tbe  child  born  g  obaeivanuei  during 
first  ten  days  after  delivery,  33  ;  Dniiiig 
Worlhip  callcil  5Aaai/Ai<Pujan  on  Blxlh 
nigbt  after  birth,  connnon  belief  about 
Tidhiti  writing  on  cliild's  bn.w  the  chief 
evcnti  of  its  roniing  life,  33-34 ;  (4) 
Haming  or  Kdmktirva,  rites  in,  34-35  ; 
(6)  ifafnn  or  Weaning  ;  (6)  Head-shaving 
or  ehaul,  3fij  (7)  Upanayaiutor  Thread- 
girding,  lucky  day  for  girding  the  lioy  ; 
preparations  for  girding  day;  rire-pound- 
ing  or  gkd«a  ceremony,  performanrc 
of  religious  cerEmonien  during  ginling 
rite,  worship  of  gotraj  or  family  guddesi, 
86 }  jdtakarma  or  Urth  rite,  name-giving 
rito,  nithkravMHia  or  gdng  out  oeremuny, 
ear-slitting  ceremony,  annaordthana  or 
feeding  ceremony,  oeremony  for  as- 
eertaitdng  calling  or  profession,  ceremony 
of  toniute  and  thread -girding,  37  ; 
ceremony  or  rite  of  making  a  boy  a 
BniktnaBhdri,  3T-3f*  g  lamaruHana  or 
water-pouring  rite,  31*  g  prooission,  88-39 g 
(8J  Firo'Aa  or  Marriage,  importance  of 
marriage  to  the  Br&Lmans,  39  note  1  ; 
maniageable  age  of  girls,  chfrice  of 
bosband,  form  of  marriage,  39 ;  Dowry, 
8S  •  40 1    Batrothal ;  marriage    ds^,  40  i 


I  prsparafjons,  iO-11  \  riee-poDndIng  c«»- 

I  DiDny,   minor    ccremoniES   In    coimectioo 

With  marriage  rite.  Varioddhdra  wonliip, 
Sfd'rii-a  instilling,  41  ;  Ahkuadhika 
Shrdddka  41-42i  ceremonv  of  Vkardi 
nolarvi  or  Dangliill -asking.  42  ;  ceremony 
of  Orahathdnti  ur  Planet -soothing,  4^-43  g 
Procession,  43  ;  minor  observances  btfore 
niairiage  senicc,  13-14  g  marriage  service, 
44-45  ;  after-rites  and  observances,  46-47  : 
I9i  Death  or  funeral  ceramonica,  called 
evargdrohana,  dying  person,  dead  bidj, 
funeral  dirge,  breast- beating,  47  ;  toer, 
fnuiral  party,  pyre,  religions  part  of 
cen-inonies  before  dead  body  is  burnt, 
burning  of  dead  body,  4S;  aftuT-Tftea; 
funeral  rites  of  a  Sanyitsi,  49  ;  the  widow ; 
mourning  ;  Shrdddha  or  memorial  rite*  : 
"JJ"  giving  OB  the  twelfth  day  after 
denth,  object  of,  60-61  ;  tommunUg  | 
ProtptcU;  EdtentioH.  B'  g 
SoulAerm  Bra hma nt ;  TeiuBg.  SlgDakliBni, 
immes,  strength  and  distribution  of,  51-fiS ; 
language,  food,  feaat  and  dinner  serrioe, 
G2 ;  dress,  omametts,  63  j  cnBiomri ; 
WDrsliip  of  goddess  Ganri  ;  Aalad-tai^ii 
presents.  £3-64. 
BKJnv*N'Vj(NiA:    upper  clau  of  Uflicaran 

people  so  called,  >iv. 
BBBABT-nBATlNO  I  by  womeu,  at  death,  among 
Brnhfii'iM,      47;       Brahma- Kiialrh,       6y  i 
KaiMf.  1S2. 
BEtiuoB-iiu[u>KRe-.   famons  KhlrvAs  of  Kdndcr 

Bud  Bhimpoie  as,  619,  621. 
Bbij  Matsubi  :  177. 

Bkoaoii  :  city,  founded  by  and  liermitagc  of 
niflhi  Bhrigu,  li.,  7 ;  Gurjjnra  dynasty  esta- 
blished at.  xii.,  479. 
Buddha  :  ninth  iaeamation  of  Vishnu,  649. 
BcpSBisu :  period  of  its  rivalry  with  DnUima- 
nisni,  433,  417  ;  admission  to  Budilbist  onlor 
first  conBncd  to  Brihmans  and  Ssbatiiyaa, 
434  ;  no  diUicnlty  to  ^.duiit  foreigner)  to 
the  highest  place  in  the  order,  433,  447 
■nd  note  7  ;  foreign  eoni|nerois  converted  to, 
433,  443,  449;  Kanishka,  great  reviver  of 
Bnddhism,  442,  44S  note  5 ;  furi'lgnen'  part 
in  spread  of,  446  note  b  g  foreign  converts 
who  elHimed  a  share  of  Buddha's  relics, 
446  note  1;  Mihirakula's  detwrnination  to 
stamp  it  out,  4S7 ;  its  decline  fseventh  and 
eighth  CUD  (urv).  449  note  2  g  the  Buddhist  as 
a  magician,  437nole6. 
Buffalo  :  offvring.-t  of,  made  to  goddesses,  by 
Bhil  women  during  famine,  HSG  ;  worship  of, 
as  tbe  image  of  Bhcosisnr,  376. 
BdnLER:  Dr.,  461  note  9;  470  note  6;  406 
notes  9,   10  ;  490    note  3  ;  ^00   note  6 ;    601 

BuiLDKEa  :   Onrijaras  as,  499  g  608  note  4. 
B^iLDiHafl  :  Shrdvak'n  Religious,   Apdtarat  Or 

monasteries,  Dehrdt  or  temples,  deBCription 

of    dthrda,    llU-113,  of  apa'rarat,  113,      bee 

Shrivaks. 
Bl'LL  :    called   Nandi,  carrier     of  Shlv,     held 

Mcrcd,  days  sacred    for  worAip  of,   rilea  of 

wotthlp  on  B<4-«heti,  874^76. 
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DlDUIcn :   Biahl,  loii  of  Bralimi,    Sdrasmti 

cUini   duBCpnt    froni,     IS    note    i;    Dadhich 

Br;ihiiiaii>  lako  uunc  from.  9. 
Dadiiiciih:  BrAhtuBiin,  thoir  ori urinal  dtuck,  9. 
DXDOFAHTHia  :  ReligiouB  Sect,  mxvi.,  518.   Sco 

Reli^ioua  tJei-t*. 
Bafkvs  :     •until     Ktiiara    tribo    riMcmbling 

Oiijuit  Dlicdfti,  333  noto  1. 
Dadiiia  Ghotu  :  39S.    Sw  i'lncHh  Chalurthi. 
DAHtA:(I :  prCMmts  among  Hialiins-KBliUria,  HH, 
Daily    Lifk  :    Tiiwuflpeoplp,  ifeii,  xii,  ■  tti., 

Woneu,  xx!, :  Kiiml  poimluljiin.  Men.  iFomen, 

xiii.  I  ;.''ij>N/t,  13t-133;  Viknidt,  88. 
DJiscXs :  Bsjpati,  125. 
DXebss  :  tec  WitvheiL 
Darrani  :  Braliiiianii,  caWtA  Maritha  or  Mu- 

hdrislitiB  Br&limiLua,    chief  c\suae»,  atrvngth 

and     rliBtribntion,     S,    51 ;    language,  food, 

druiM,  faith,  customs,  62  -  5i.   Sue  Br&hmiin*. 
DiKOn:  place  of  pilgrimage,  £Si  119;  ie7< 

104 ;  tT3  ;  175  ;  2-^5  ;  £47  ;  333  ;  336  ;  3^1  ; 

347;  549  i  temple  of  Ktishim,  10  i  orrango- 

menta  for  pilgrims,  '28. 
DA.Keua:   futher-iu-law   of  t-hiv,   repreiented 

witb  a  goat'a  head,  377. 
Dalvavib:  Kolis.     Sec  Kotia. 
Dauavahti  Minecn-couaortaf  Nalrtjn,Bnoto  1. 
DAmoda.ii  :  rcBurToir,  9. 
DaNdib  :   or  tjanyiaia,  order  of   Sliaiv  a^cetica, 

appearance,   daily    life,   philosapbic    tcDcta, 

613-548.    Soft  MuLlva. 
Dakgi  ;  Kanbis.    fc<?  Kanliia. 
Damq-s  :  low  cIkbi  Bajpnts,  1^. 
DXhtA  :  Pariaitr  chirfsliip,  1-27, 
DabbXk  :  uauaion  of  a  Th&kor,  deacriptlon  of, 

130131. 
Darbsa  ;  graaa,  also  called  hviha,  ita  bolinosa, 

BH4, 

I)ABiTiaii& :  Musalmin  saint  of  Tirpur, 
direct  deicendint  of  Abb&s,  361. 

Darjis;  Tailors,  Arcngtli  and  dtxtribut'on, 
177.1T»i  dl<i«ons;  anniamea,  ITS:  woi'lc ; 
Bhop  ;  toola  ;  caruingi ;  0%iiigi»n'H  notice  of 
Surat  tailors,  180  and  noto  1  ;  oIKciatiiiff 
priests  at  Hbarvld  marriagea,  ISO-lBl ;  tbeir 
religion  ;  customs,  IS  I, 

Daukbtstrr  :  liis  opinion  that  Magltas  were 
Zoroaatriaos,  410. 

Dabo  ;  graas,  Ganpali'a  t^iTourito  offering,  its 
woralii|>,  3dl. 

DabvaPih;  spirit  of  tbe  Indue,  worabip  of, 
XXXY.,  122. 

DabarA:  Holiday,  S3t  67  j  133;  ZSG;  day 
■acred  for  making  oflcringa  to  goddestca, 
406 1  day  of  tlie  autumn  oquinoi,  great 
festival  and  jalar  or  sacrifice  offering  day 
among  Bbill,  305,  30G,  307;  day  of  rest, 
175;  day  for  wonhip  of  Elephant,  376; 
Bone,  137.  173,  K13,  305,  370 ;  Ckdi  or 
Iciiig^Ahtr,  157, 173, 173,  382  ;  I'eatock,  381 ; 
Siaflii  tr^e,  386  ;  nt  Orain,  390;  A'stndra 
leaves  given  as  gold  on,  383  j  buffalo  socriBce 
on,  216,  875. 

DABia:  BMtion  or  subdivi^on  in  PifnJa  cast«, 
70;  in  BUHdt,'ll~,  i  the  diviuon  eipUina 
tho  proportion  of  outBide  intramixtare,  135. 


r  fli'Qds,  aborigSneo  ao  cadled 


DAviBjtu's :  poeins,  Ibt  of  Onj&rAt  Brl 

Datb  :  weok.commonbelit'faalxjut,  Smmda 
SSO;  Monday,  397,  ■V)V;  Taetdag,  ■U)\ 
Wedifviai/  ;'  TkamJay,  tua  ;  JTridag 
403  i  Salvrdag,  403. 

DliAl'n  :  Svargitrohana  tbat  is  heaven-clin 
funeral      rites      aait      cervmoaiea      a 

.    Hhangia;  337;  Bhdiiam,   121  j   BJiiU, 

"310;  Brdhmam,  47-61  ;  BrahmnKtIi 
'5<J  ;  ncprcaaed  claases,  3:^3  ;  Dhaiai, 
Dhmiixat,  313-316;  Kanhi*.  161 
Kdi/atthJi.  64(  Kolii.  2.>1 ;  KomiiuU, 
Jfoc*i>,  105  :  Nditddi.  328  ;  Ruipuit, 
1i)l ;  Shriicat;  102  ;  Vinidi,  94-95  ;  V> 
32!>,     See  Cnstoma. 

Dbir  ;  held  sacred,  378. 

Dbuli  :  gateway  platform  in  front  of  Bi 
houses,  130,  131. 

Dbbli  StwlLiK  :   pillar,  uucriptiona  (a 

DibhXs  :  temples,  Shrivak  religious  build 
di'/cription ;  named  after  Tirtbanl 
iuatallatioa  of  image  of  lirthan 
anjanatalAlcha  ceremony  ;  ornaments  ol 
image  ;  ministranta  and  tbcir  duties  ;  woi 
in.  110-118. 

DbplAb  :  Traders,  arigiaally  LohAnis.  123. 

Dhprbbsbd  olakbbb  :  atrength  and  distribut 
chief  elassea — Bha»gid»,  Shfdat,  Qdrt 
Khd/pat,  Siadiati  s  main  causea  of 
olcaunsaa ;  appearance,  331  ;  fooJ,  poaS 
religion,  object  of  worship  and  revere 
832;  b/irfjils  or  boly  mon,  cuatoms,  i 
comniDuity.  334. 

Deb^I  :  aocisl  division  of  A»dvala  Brdhim 
6.  C ;  families  in  Sajodra  Bralinians,  IS 
BrahmA-Ksliattis,  57.    See  AoiTaUs. 

Drhaval  :  Jirihmatu,  2,  •  j  rdniJs,  70-71. 

Dkbuasth:  Brthmans.  t>ee  Dalcbonl  Briiini 

DBBTlNr:  worship  of,  called  Siathf&i  Pt 
or  Chkalhi  Fajan,  worship  of  Viilhdla 
godttesa  of  fortnac  un  tbe  siitb  ilay^tcr  bi 
ritea  of,  among  Ph&lidi.  119 ;  Srs'tm, 
33-31 ;  CHraat.  3i0  a21 ;  Kanbi',  157-1 
Kdgailhl,  61,  61,  07  :  Euli;  218  ;  in*. 
Wl  i  RajpuU,   139;  Hhrdtaki,   100;   So 


cUsn 


;  Vdm. 


;    is  obaorved 


,  67.  61,  100,  106, 154,  170.  173,  1 
176, 178, 1»1,  \m.  185, 18S,  191,  isa,  205,  S 
225,  236,  233,  289,  329,  330.     See  Cuatou 

Dk7DI  :  laii  platform,  daily  wmsbip,  risita 
3(>0.     See  8alL 

DuTDiviLi :  holy  day,  TitUi  or  awect  h 
plant  married  to  Vislmo  on,  23  noto  6  ;  V. 

Deti.s  :  goddesses,  of  north  Qajarit,  aaid  t( 
spirits  of  Chirac  women;  nine  likha  or  t 
hundred  thouB^indniffa'i  of  F4v)tgadb  ■■« 
be  CbArsn  girls,  216  and  note  1. 

Dbtji:  of  Bednor,  originally  a  Qajar^  d 
divinity  of  Ajmer  Onjars,  50a 

Devxif :  ceremony,  57. 
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Don :  worship  of,  63  ;  381. 

DOWRY:  arrau^mcnts,  among  Bhdiid$,  1X9; 
Brdhman*,  39-40 ;  KanbU,  158. 

DrAyid  :  group  of  Brdhmans,  subdivisions  of, 
1  and  nolo  1.     See  Brdhinans. 

Dbess  :  of  Men,  xxii. — xxiii. ;  of  Women, 
xxiii.— zxiv. ;  E&tliiav4d  and  Kacbh,  xxiv. ; 
of  Bharvdds,  2G7 ;  Bhdtids,  IIH ;  BkiU, 
297-298  ;  Brdhmang,  21 ;  Brahma-KMhairU, 
66  ;  Craftsmen,  178, 179, 182,193,  196, 198; 
JJheddsySiO ;  Kanbit,lbS  ;  A'aya*f/u,60-6J, 
64  J  KolU,  245-246;  Mdrwdrii,  103; 
Patelidt,  173;  Rahdrii,  287;  Rajputs, 
131.132  ;  Shrdvaks,  Ascetics,  107,  108, 109; 
Vdnidt,  75-76. 

Dbiitks  :  Fermented  and  Distilled;  called  tddi 
or  toddy,  chief  kinds  of  ;  fermented  liquor, 
process  of  drawing  juice  called  tddi  from  the 
wild  date  palm  khajuri ;  distilled  liquor  made 
from  the  flower  of  the  mahuda,  xxix. — 
XXX.  ;  drinking  classes,  xxx. — xxxli. 

Dbona:  preceptor  of  P&ndavs,  is  said  to 
have  wrested  the  town  of  Ahichhatra  from 
Drupada,  15  note  2. 

DasLAS :  Early  Tribe,  x. ;  strength  and  dis- 
tribution, 290,  316  ;  subdivisions  in ;  claim 
strain  of  Bajput  blood ;  dress  ;  ornaments  ; 
favourite  games ;  work  as  ploughmen  or 
hdlis ;  object  of  their  worship,  317  ;  cus- 
toms, 317-318. 

DuDHBL  MAta  :  Milk  Mother,  her  miraculous 
powers,  389.     See  Hills. 

Dmsro :  of  Ast,  or  Donkey^  376  ;  Cat,  Dog, 
Z11 ;  &oat,  877  ;  Horse,  376  ;  Monkey^  378 ; 
used  in  spirit-scaring  rites  ;  Cow,  used  in  all 
sacrificial  fires,  372  j  Rat,  used  in  pregnancy 
ceremony,  378. 

DuRGA :  devi,  her  two  forms :  K&li  and  Amba 
BhavAni,  worship  of,  xxxv. ;  64,  292,  301 
nota  2 ;  532 ;  her  nine  names,  420. 

DURQA  Devi  :  famine,  in  Dakkhati,  12. 

DwXrka  :  dynastic  scat ;  shrine  at,  ix. ; 
Aryan  settlement  at,  xi. ;  seat  of  Shankar- 
&ch&rya,  542  ;  place  of  pilgrimage,  10 ;  167  ; 
104  ;  175  ;  213  ;  220  ;  2i7  ;  330 ;  649. 

DwarkAnXth  :  god,  4. 

Dwellings  :  Houses,  two  classes  of,  Town  and 
Village  ;  Towi^  outward  appearance  ;  inter- 
nal arrangement,  names  and  uses  of  the 
different  rooms  ;  furniture  in,  xv.-xviii. ;  VU- 
laije,  outward  appearance  ;  internal  arrange- 
ments ;  furniture,  xviii.-xix. ;  religious  cere- 
monies in  building  a  new  house,  door-post  or 
hdrsdkh  setting  up  ceremony,  tie-beam  or 
mohh  erection  ceremony,  housing  or  vdatik 
ceremony,  204 ;  oiBhils,  296-297 ;  Kolia,  2^45 ; 
Rajputs,  130-131 ;   Vdnids,  7b, 

Dysbntbbx  :  disease,  its  cure,  365. 

EARTH :  PrHhvi,  an  element,  348  ;  planet,  is 
called  B^hu,   worship    of,    403-405.    See 

Planet* 
EabtbquAkk  :  causes  of ;  sign  of  widespread 

sin  and  wickedness,  404,    See  Planet,  Earth. 
EcLTPSB  :  grahan  that  is  seizure,  beliefs  about, 

practices  observed  at  solar  and  lunar,  395  ; 

object  of,  gifts  made  to  Bhaiigids  during, 

335,  395  ;  other  observances  during,  395,  896. 

ISee  Planet,  Son. 


EDTrOATioir :  RcUyiout,  among  Brdhmans,  31  j 
School,  among  Rftrds  and  Aclorg,  BhAts,  214 ; 
ChArans,  Gandhraps,  222;  BhAviiy^,  ^5- 
Tuns,  227;  Brdhmmu,  6l  ;  Craftsmen, 
^vsArs.  179;  DanU,  GaliiirAs,  181  ;  GhA^ 
chis,  183 ;  GoUs ;  Kadiyis,  186;  Kansarls 
388;  Khatris,  189;Luh4rs,  192  ;  Mochis,  195: 
BaUts,  197  ;  Sonis,  202  ;  SuthArs,  206  •  De- 
pressed  Clasnes,  BhangiiU,  338  ;  Dhcd&8/344  ; 
earudds,  345  ;  KhAlpis,  346.  JSarlv  Tribes, 
294,  Bhils,  312;  Chodhris.  313;  DhundiaZ 
316  ;  Dubl.is,  318  ;  GAmtAs,  319  ;  Katliodiaa. 
320 ;  KolgAs,  321  ;  MAngs,  324  ;  Varlia. 
329;  Vitolids,  330,  Herdsmen,  Bharvddi 
285 ;  Rabdria,  2m  ;  Husbandmen,  K^chhiis. 
164  ;  Kanbis,  163, 164  ;  Patelids,  174  ;  Sa^ars, 
175;  Personal  Servants,  Dhobis  230* 
Hajdma,  234;  Traders,  VdniAs,  of  skikdi 
chhokrds  or  apprentices  in  VAnia  shorn 
79-80,  96;  Shrdvaks,  103;  BhdtiAs,  121- 
Lolidnds,  1 22 ;  Writers,  Brahma- Kahatritf.  59: 
Kdyasths.  61,  67,  68  ;  Prabhus.  SS. 

Elemb!tt8  :  names  of ;  the  universe  formed  of ; 
beliefs  about ;  names  of  deities  presiding  over, 
348;    lVor*Af>,  of  wa^r  or  a^,  348-349,  Sea,* 

349  ;  Rivers,  349-350 ;  PontU,  Springs,  Wells, 

350  ;  Rain,  351-363  ;  of  Fire  or  Aani  356- 
357  ;  of  Wind  or  Vdyu,  358  ;  of  Earth'  403- 
405. 

ElBpuant  :  is  held  sacred,  days  sacred  for  his 
worship,  Qanpati  shown  with  the  head  of. 
376. 

Blia  :  Prophet,  343. 

Eli  AS  :  Dhedds  derive  the  name  from  Prophet 
Elia,  343  and  note  2.    See  DhedAa. 

Elijah  :  accounts  of,  In  Jewish  scriptures,  343. 

Embassy:  Buddhist  (a.d.  660),  Brihmans 
described  by,  434. 

Entertainments  :  caste,  or  public  dinners, 
three  classes  of :  trade,  social,  and  religions, 
XXV. ;  Trade,  two  kinds  of,  paid  for  from  guild 
funds,  paid  for  by  one  of  the  members; 
occasions  for,  xxv.-xxvi,  ;  Social,  three  kinds 
of,  given  by  caste,  called  ochhav,  obflcrvances 
on,  arrangements  for ;  given  by  indiNndual 
members,  in  honour-  of  some  family  event, 
compulsory,  optional  ;  caste  picnics  or  ujdni 
xxvi.-xxviL  ;  i?e/i^fott«,  occasions  for,  xxvii. ; 
preparations  of,  form  of  inritation  to ; 
gatherings ;  mode  of  serving  food ;  throe  kinds 
of  dinners,  xxviL-xxix. 

Ephthalitbs  :  White  Hfi^as  or  Khazars,  455, 

4.56,  471.     See  White  Hii^jas. 
Epios  :  the,  Rdmdyan,  MahdbhdrcU  ;  contents 

of,  531-632. 

Epidbmio:  fiercer  form  of  disease,  365,  368, 
413  ;  causes  of,  365^  413  ;  is  believed  to  be 
cured  by  religious  rites,  365  ;  Sitala  epidemic 
form  of  small-iwx,  368  ;  Scarintj  rites, 
offerings  made  to  Mdtd  or  goddess  to 
appease  her  wrath  during  ;  -iierformance  of 
disease-soothing  ceremony  or  shdnti  to  stay 
epidemics,  368,413,  413  -  414  ;  performance 
01  car  ceremony  to  clear  the  village  of  cholera 
and  other  plagues,  414-415  ;  other  ways  to 
clear  the  village  of  a  plague,  302  note  1, 
415  ;  dread  of  breaking  out  of,  396,  403. 
Sec  Disc^ase. 

Btuba  :  an  element,  348.    See  Akdsh« 
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Gbant  :     Captain,    confinod    iu     the    Gir    by 
B4va  Vila,  2o4-255  and  noto  I.     See  Kdtbia. 
Qbbbks  :  456.     Sec  Yavansu 
Ou'A.ttD-BiNDiK& :    or     Guarding,    also    called 
Bdkhadif    corresponding     with     Vighnubali 
Vodic    rite,   takes   place  in  fifth  mouth   of 
first  pregnancy,  31 ;  rites  and  observances  of, 
31-32.     Sec  BrJihinans. 
GcTOLis :  Brdhmans,  origin,  arc  funeral  priests, 
439  note  5 ;  foaud   in    Dwdrka,    origin   of 
name,  9-10. 
Guild  :  influence  and  power  of,  95. 
GuiNBAWORM :    disease,    its    cure,    365.     See 

VAlo. 
GojAK  orGurjjara:   Central  Asian  tribe  that 
entered   India   daring   first  600  years  after 
Christ;    difTorcnt  meanings   and  derivations 
of    name,    469    and  noto    I ;    Identification 
of  the    tribe,   suggested  to  be   Skythian  or 
Turk,   469  and    notes   2  and   3 ;   of    Q-f^or- 
gh%n  origin,  469  and  notes  4  to  6,  470  note  1 ; 
Ohazz,  470  and  note  2;  Kushdns  or  Gush&ns, 
470  and  notes  3  to  6  ;  Keddras^  471  and  no»ie 
2  ;  Juc-Jue  or  Judn-Judn,  471  ;  proved  to  be 
■  Khazdrs  and  therefore  same  as  White  Uiii^as 
and  Mihirai  of    fifth    century  Horde,    484 
471-477,  402  ;  formed  part  of  Great  Horde  of 
which  Judn- Ju4n  or  White  Hi'n^s  were  leading 
elemoiits,  455,471;  [liatoryi   Tnices  beyond 
India,  477-478;    in   India;  probable  date  of 
Arrival;  Western  Indian  Gurjjaras  in  power 
(A..D.  400),  470  note  6;  no  reference  to  Gurjjaras 
iu  India  until  after  close  of   Kushdn  power 
fA,D.   400),    470 ;   their    arrival  during   Ust 
quarter    of    fifth    or    first  quarter    of  sixth 
century  (a.d.  470-520),  47 1 ;  Gurjjaras  probably 
entered  India  about  middle  of  fifth  century, 
455,    479 ;   SettlementH    and   Rule,   Valabhi 
dynasty  (ad.  490  or   A.D.  525)  believed  to  be 
Gurjjaras;  earliest  known  mention  under  name 
Gurjjara  (a.d.     690-606) ;    head-quarters    in 
south  Mirwdr,  Bhinnidl  their  capital,  powers 
during  8th  and  9Lh  century,  479 ;  settlement 
iu  the  Paiijtb  (AD.  890) ;  widespread  power  all 
over  Kajputdna  (a.d.  lO.SOj,  480;   settlements 
made  by  rulers  of  sub-tribe  or  stock  name  of 
Clu!ip«'v,  at   Somnflth,  Wadhvdn,  and    A.nahil- 
avada  the  capital  of  Bombay  Gujaidt,  479;  at 
Broach  (a.d.  675-700),  xii.  479-480 ;  decline 
of  ]K)wer  at  Bhinmdl  (a.d.  950),  movements  and 
fresh   sottlemonts   iu   south   MdrwAr  and   in 
north-cast   Khdndesh,    capital    passed    from 
Bhiiimdl  to    Anahilavdda   (a.d.   901),    4'^0 ; 
Stremjthf  of  Gujar  population,  481  ;  Distribu- 
tion,    of   Gujar    population   of   North- West 
India;    Classes  of,     {a)    classes    known    as 
O-fiJarSj  their  head-quart  rs  in  the   Pan  jab, 
strength,  spread,  481 ;  limit  of  their  country, 
482 ;  (ft)  siwcial   classes  of   Gujars — Bcfd  or 
Bir  Gujars,  4S2 ;  the  Bhdtis  of  west  MArwdr, 
483;    (o)  classes    admittctl   to   be   of    Gujar 
stock — Agnikulasy  Chohiin,  483-484,  ParihAr, 
48-1,   Parmirs,    485,   Solanki,   485-487,  496; 
Blutyardvais ;     ChandeldSf    487 ;    ChdranSy 
488 ;  Chdpas  or  Chdvdds,  488-4^9 ;  Chechi, 
489-490;     Jhdulds;      KaUunidSf     Khadwa 
or  Khdria,  400  ;  Kors  ;   Kusane,  491 ;  Lama 
at  Lors,  491-492  ;  Mers,  492-494  ;  Ndgaris ; 


Nekadit ;  Rajputs,  494 ;  Rinds,  495;  Sinodidt, 
495-496  ;  (d)  Lost  Gujars,  Gujardt,  Kanbis, 
496,  Marw;lr  Osvdls,  496-497;  HaTni&^nri 
Karhddeit,  -lOG,  497-498  ;  other  minor  classes, 
A'hirs,  Bhils,  Tanks^  497  ;  Results^  effect  of 
Gil  jar  layer  that  overspread  the  popnlatiun  of 
Gujardt  and  of  Kdthidwar  between  fifth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  among  Early  and  wtin- 
deriny  tribes :  A'hirs,  Bharvdds,  Bhils,  Charans, 
Koli8,and  liahinsi Builders,  Hom'punk  ;  Culti- 
vators, Ka<lva  and  Leva  Kanbis ;  Sat/on^ 
Chdvdart,  Gohils,  and  Mods  ;  Traders,  <.)av;il9 
and  IShrinuilis,  499  ;  Ndgar,  501  ;  Brdhmans, 
Bhdtela,  Bhojak,  Dikot,  Gujar,  Karhide, 
Mor,  Niigar,  Pushkar,  fc^hevak,  500-501; 
have  given  their  name  to  the  Province ; 
formed  Gujar  subtlivisions  in  most  Gujarrft 
castes,  xii  and  note  3;  Gurjjara  as  a  fjod, 
Instances  remain  in  great  Mikirakula,  Cuiuk 
SoUtiki,  guardian  Bhavdni,  501,  Gujar  girl 
Qdyatriy  Devji  of  Beduor  in  Mdr>var,  Jaiu 
Tirthankars  and  Siddhasj  502  and  note  4. 

Gujarat  :  Province,  limits,  vii. ;  population 
details,  vii.,  viii. ;  divisions — North  and  South, 
viii. -ix.;  Aborigines,  x.  ;  Aryans,  x. -xi. ; 
Foreigners,  xii.;  darkening  and  revival,  433. 

GiTJAKATi :  language,  xiv.-xv. ;  development  of, 
486. 

GuJARi :  milk-selling  people,  482;  weekly 
market,  499. 

Gu JABU  :   name  of  cattle-owning  people,  481. 

GuJJABS  :  Meshri  V4nids,  seem  to  be  Gurjjaraa 
or  Gujars  originally  Uajputs,  71 ;  499  and 
note  3. 

GumAstXb:  clerks  in  Vdnia  Banker's  office, 
79-80. 

GlTRJAB  MA^fDALA:   EumdrapAU  called  Lord 

of,  470  note  6. 
GuBJJAUA  :  Br&hmana,  1  note  1.    Other  name 

of  Gujar.     See  Gujar. 
Gurkhas  :  military  tribe,  462. 
GaRU  :  see  Jupiter. 
GuBU  GoviND  :  caste-levelling  Sikh   hero  (A.,Db 

1680).  437  note  7. 
GuBTTNOS  :  military  tribe,  452. 
GuruvXr:  Tliursday,  402. 
GuzAB :    name  among  commanders  of  native 

craft  from  Makrau  ooa^t,  452  note  6» 


Qatoa  :  Brdhmans  of  north  Eiluaray  439. 

HATR-cuTTiNa  ;  see  Mudan. 

Ha  JAMS  :    barbers,  228;  other  names,  2.30  note 

1 ;    main  divisions  ;    surname**,  230 ;  shaviii;; 

and  nail-paring  their  chief  employment ;   a  »- 

plianct?s,    2H1232;    as    vilbigo  torch-b.;ar»»r*, 

231 ;  as  Dholis  or  drum-beaters ;  as  bleeders  ; 

women   as  midwives ;  social  position  ;    thiilr 

priests  ;  religion  ;  saints,  233 ;  customs,  233- 

234. 
HajAbi  :  M&t4,  goddess  of  Vighcl^  is  known 

by  the  name  Adyamita,  137. 
HAjbAt  :  lamp  reflection  test  used  in   spirit- 

possession,  details  of,  419.    See  Spirits. 
Hajubis  :  Khawas,  234. 
Halad-kaneu  :  turmeric  and   rcdpowder  dis- 

tribution  or  presents,  54. 
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HXlis  :  bondsmen,  ploughmen  of  An&vaUs, 
5  and  note  2,  6 ;  among  Kolis,  244 ;  among 
DubUs,  317. 

HANUMiw :  monkey  god,  xxxv. ;  12  and  note  1 ; 

292 ;  317 ;  321  ;  3*i3  ;  332  ;  335  ;  341 ;  nature 

'  of  oHorings  made  to,  362  ;  368  ;  3S3 ;    409  ; 

Shrine  of,  at  Gum&ndey,  Diibhoda^  and  Bhim- 

por,  vidited  by  pilgrims,  649. 

IIaxcmX,ndXs  BIya  :  a  Bbarydd  saint,  271* 

Ij  AI14  :  a  branch  of  Chohdns,  484. 

HaudIs  :  the  Preacher,  litoral  meaning  of,  his 
mode  of  preaching,  2o-26.     Sea  Brdhuaans. 

HakdvAk  :  place  of  pilgrimage,  549« 

Ha«iaDbv:  292;  314. 

Har  RX.MJI:  a  Solanki,  married  a  Chohdn 
princess,  487. 

HAitsuA :  S'ri,  ruler  of  Magadh,  belief  about  his 
former  existence,  441-412;  proofs  of  his 
being  a  foreigner,  444  and  note  4  j  Turks  and 
White  Hiiijas  beaten  by,  448,  463;  479. 

K/^nsoLAaiBrdhmaMf  2, 10;  Meshri  Vdnids.ll, 

Harvest  :   forecasts,  rites  to  ascertain,  390, 

HAtakbshyab  :  golden  ling  of  Shiv  installed  at 
Vadnagar,  14  ;  73. 

HXthisa  :  village  in  Surafc  District,  origin  of 
the  name,  12  note  1. 

HXtmal  :  worship  of,  by  Kolis,  217. 

HBAD-suAYnra  :  see  Mudan. 

11 BATBN- CLIMBING  :  ritcs.    See  Death. 

IlEDBR :  Bishop,  his  description  of  Bhils,  237 
note  2;  242  ;  296  notes  1  and  3  ;  297  note  3; 
306. 

Helot  :  craftsmen,  454  note  1. 

Hbmp  :  prc'parations  from,  bhdn^,  ydJcudi  or 
mdjamj  gdnja,  uses  of,  xxxii.-xxxii'i.  See 
Stimulants. 

Herat:  see  Ariana, 

Hbbdsmen  :  chief  diviwons  of,  strength  and 
distribution,  264  ;  chief  classes  —  Ahirs,  264- 
266;  B&bri4s,  266;  Bharvafds,  267-285; 
M«?r8,  285-236 ;  Bab&ris,  286-289. 

Hbwktt  :  Mr.,  445  note  6. 

HijdAs  :  see  Pav4yas. 

Hills:  beliefs  about  their  sacredness  among 
Brihmans,  VwshnaTs,  Early  Tribes,  Shrd- 
vaks  or  Jains,  388 ;  the  sacred  hill  near 
the  Mahi  K4ntha  village  of  Satldsan,  Dndhel 
Mdta  or  Milk  Mother  stone  on  the  top  of, 
worship  of  the  stone-mother  by  women  who 
cannot  suckle  their  infants,  388-389  ;  Ndsik 
hills  of  Saiher  and  MuUver  ;  worship  of  a  heap 
of  cowdung  called  Govardhan  mountain  ;  occa- 
sions, and  differ^^nt  forms  of  worship  of,  389. 

HinolAj  :  goddess,  xxxvi  ;  116;  177  ;  181;  189 ; 
200;  247;  606;  508;  620;  shrine  of,  649. 
Sec  Groddess. 

HibpAl:  ancestor  of  the  JhdUs,  127.  Sec 
Jhdl&s. 

Hittitbs:  Kithis,  268. 

HiUEN  TsiANa:  Chinese  pilgrim  (A.d.  639), 
4:^4  ;  444  note  4  ;  460. 

Hodgson  :  Brian,  451 ;  452  note  2  ;  464  note  1. 

HOLI :  chief  fire-worship  day,  the  Fagan  f nll- 
moon  at  spring  equinox,  observances,  305,  357  ; 
Jf'irc,  worship  of,  357;  Festival,  ohsetYcd  as 
holiday,  23  note  5  ;  119  ;  170  ;  171  ;  173; 
175  ;  178  ;  182  ;  184  ;  185  ;  22  J ;  336  ;  364. 
See  Holidays. 


Holidays  ;  chief,  observed  by  Bkar^ids,  336 ; 
Bhils,  305-307;  Kdyasths,  66;  Rajputs, 
136  ;  Shrdvaks,  113-115  ;  other  classes,  J 19 ; 
157;  169-170;  173;  175;  213;  226;  269; 
AJchdtrii  or  Akshayatriliya ;  Ashddh  sud 
11th;  Balev  or  Cocoanut  Day;  Bhdu-Bij ; 
Bol'Chothi  Dasara;  Dev-Bivdli  ;  Divdli ; 
Divdso  ;  Ganejth-chaturthi  ;  Moli ;  Janma 
Ashtami  or  Oohal  Ashtami  ;  KdjlHrij 
ovJavKdJli  ;  Ko/rvada-choth',  Ndgpanohmi ; 
Nacrdt7'i;  Nolinom;  Sdmnavmi;  BiM" 
Panchmi ;  Siinkrdnt ;  Shiwdtrl  or  Maka 
Shicrdtri  *y  Shrdvan  Mondays;  Silt  sdtem; 
Vdyh  bdras.  For  details  see  particular 
names* 

Horde:  Foreigners,  Constitution,  455,  469; 
Start  and  Progress  of,  455-466,  459-460; 
MeUing  of,  456-457, 461;  later  changes  in,  457, 
463  405  ;  Tribe  names  among,  465, 468  note  4, 
4')9  note  9,  462  note  3  ;  Stock-names  among» 
466-457,  462,  463-465 ;  interlacing  of  tribe 
and  caste  divisions,  457,  459,  463,  464,  465. 
See  Foreigner. 

HobsB  :  held  s%crcd^  causes  of  his  sacredness  ; 
believed  to  be  the  only  teatless  animal,  days 
sacred  for  the  worship  of ;  worship  of  clay 
horse,  375-376. 

Housbs  :  sec  Dwellings^ 

Hofsk-wobk  :  30. 

HCnas  :  see  White  Hd^as. 

Hdndi:  bills  of  exchange,  three  kinds  of— « 
Dhanijog,  Shdhjog,  Nishdjog,  meaning  •f ; 
their  entry  in  Hundini  nodh^  83.  See  Booka 
(Account). 

HuiTDiNi-NONDn:  Bill  Register,  an  account 
book,  83.    See  Books  (Account). 

Huns  :  Black,  of  North  Caspian  called  Ugrians, 
rose  to  power  (a.d.  375),  overlorded  Khazar, 
466,  473-474. 

Hurtu  :  or  Hargaividi,  Ydgher's  favourite 
game,  278  and  note  2. 

Husbandhbn  :  professional,  AndvaZds,  1,  4» 
152;  Kdchhids',  Kanhis^  153;  Kolis^  162; 
Mdlit;  Patelids;  Sdgars;  Sathvards,  15Z  i 
classes  partly  or  wholly  depending  upon  cul« 
tivation,  A'hirs  of  Kftchh  ;  Bohords^  Sunni, 
of  Surat  and  Broach ;  Borsada  BrAhmans  j 
Visnagra  Ndgar  Brdhmans,  Sajodra  Brih- 
mvns,  Osvsfl  Vdnids;  Rajputs;  classes  work- 
ing as  field  labourers  or  partly  depending  on 
tillage.  Bhang  ids,  Chodhrds,  JDhedis,  Dhun- 
dids,  Dublds,  162  ;  census  details  of  profes- 
sional husbandmen,  163;  account  of 
Krfchhids,  163-161;  Kanbis,  154-171; 
Kolis,  287-251;  Mdlis,  172;  Patolias, 
172-174;  SAgars,  174-175;  SathvAras, 
176-176. 

Hydrocelb  :  see  Antargal, 

Ins  Haukal  :  450  note  7  ;  470  note  2- 

luAK  :  Ri'ithod  chicfship,  128. 

Idols  :  stones  used  in  making,  362.    See  Stone^ 

ImAmshAu  PibAna  :  Musalman  saint  of  Pirana, 
founder  of  PirAna  sect,  546 ;  miracles,  Matia 
Kanbis  and  KAchhiAs  became  his  foUowora, 
154,  167, 168.    See  Kanbis,  Matia, 
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IxpoTHNCT :  beliercd  to  be  cared  by  batb  in 

Min  Sarovar,  366. 
IvDiL  :  frontier  of,  446  note  4. 
Indian  :  settlements  and  influence,  both  Bud- 
dhist and  Br&hman  out  of   India,  437,  411, 

416  and  note  4, 
Indba  :  deity,  presiding  over  sky-water,  247» 

348  ;  over  rain,  his  powers,  351*     See  God. 
IndbattA  :  Brilbhman,  said  to  have  passed  into 

dead  body  of  king  Nanda,  437  note  2. 
IiTFANTiC'iDB :    female,    among    Kanbis,    166, 

167  ;  among  Rajputs,  141 ;  Act,  167,  168. 
IXTEBCALABY:  month,  349.     SeeAdhika. 
I5TIBBBST  :  native  system  of  calculation  ;  entry 

in  Viydj-  Fahi  or  Interest-Book,  86  -  88.    See 

Books  (Account^. 
Iktbbbst  Book  :  85.    See  Viydj -Vaht 
ISHT AB  BjLbot  :  Ch&ian  poet,  author  of  Hariris, 

22a 


JAOK8OH :   Mr.  A«   H.  T.,  164  note  1 ;    442 
note  6  ;  498  note  3. 

JAdays  :  Bajput  peasant  proprietors,  129« 

JiDBJis :  Bajput  ruling  tribe,  sway  in 
Kachh,  E&thiAvAd,  and  other  places ;  claim 
descent  from  Y4day  stock ;  are  belieyed  to 
be  immigrant  Turks,  126,  446  note  4  ;  their 
family  deity  AshApuri,  136 ;  peculiarity  of 
practice  of  female  infanticide  among,  ex- 
planation of  practice,  141. 

JaoannXth  :  called  Puri,  sacred  to  Buddha, 
pkoe  of  pilgrimage,  119, 157, 168,  225,  549. 

jAaBAHS  :  class,  512  note  1. 

Ji.aBiB:  class,  512  note  1. 

JAGSYJbci :  or  Sun,  temple  of,  at  Bhinmdl,  499. 

jAiir :  religion,  105  -  110;  temples,  110  -  113  ; 
holidays,  113-115;  places  of  pilgrimage, 
550.    ifee  iShrdvaks. 

Jaibhbsar  :  Ch^vda  king  of  Panchisar  (A.i>. 
700),  Qurjar  lord,  488  note  3. 

JAlandhab  :  demon,  his  death  by  Vishnu,  887. 
See  Vranda. 

JAmbus  :  Br&hmauB,  from  the  Dakhan,  1 ;  10« 

Jambusab  :  town,  10. 

Jamietbam  Gaybishaitkab  ShAstri  :  Mr.,  31 
note  2« 

Jamna  :  river,  is  held  sacred,  350>  550*  See 
BlYers. 

Jano  :  BharvAd,  or  shepherd  wedding,  account 
of,  held  at  Khedsara  (April  1895),  fixing  of 
day  for,  270 ;  cutting  of  branches  and  stem  of 
khijaro  tree  for  marriage  post  j  images  in  post, 
270  -  272  ;  setting  up  of  post,  272  -  273 ; 
arrival  of  guests,  preparations  for  three  feasts, 
273  ;  selection  of  lea^Ung  bride  and  bridegroom 
for  wedding,  273  -  274 ;  first  feast,  274  -  275 ; 
second  feast,  275  -  278 ;  third  feast,  278  ; 
Pavaiyds' play  of  Kalas  Bharna,  279-280; 
wedding  of  senior  bridegroom,  281-283; 
of  other  bridegrooms,  283  j  absorption  or 
nirvana  of  pillar,  284  -  285.    See  BharvAds. 

Janoams  :  order  of  Shaiv  ascetics,  544* 

JanmAkshab  :  birth  paper,  27. 

Janmotbi  :  life  paper,  27. 

JAtabs  :  sacrifices,  performed  by  Bhils,  806  •* 

I   307.     See  Bhils. 

JAtkasma:    birth -ritey    the    sixth    of    tbd 


Vedic    rites,  81    note   8 ;     performsnee  of, 

during  girding  ceremony,  37. 
Jats  :  warlike  tribe  in  the  Panj£b,    Sindh,  and 

KajputAna,   claim  to  be  YAdavs,  441  ;  rise  of 

the  tribe,  452  ;  453  and  note  3  ;  454  and  note 

2  i  464  ;  465. 
Jaundicb  :  see  Kamlo, 
Jaya  :  introduction  of  Brdhman  .Bad  Baddlust 

details   into  literature    and    architecture  ofr 

441 ;  Hindu  king  of,  4ft  1, 
Javla  :    or    Javala,    family     name    of  great 

ToramAna  and    liihirakula,    459  ;      leading 

stock  name  of  sixth  century   White   Hii^as, 

438. 
JavlAs  :  BrAhmans,  traditional  origin  of ,  488 ; 

subdivision  of  PanjAb  Gujara,  490. 
JayadAman  :  son  of  S'aka  Ch&shtana,  foander 

of  KifcthiAvsCd  Kshatrapas,   becomes  Hindu, 

442. 
Jaychand  :    son  of  the  ShrimAl  king  Desal,  is 

converted  to  Jain  faith  by  Ratansuri,  97.    See 

Osw4l8. 
Jb  Amdb  :  War  cry  and  Holi  shout  of  Gnjarit, 

ZXXY. 

Jbsa  :  leader  of  KhAnt  Kolrs^  helps  Emperor 
Muhammad  ToghlAk  (a.d.1330)  in  his  capture 
of  Jun&gadh,  receives  for  Khilnts  g^nt  of 
the  hill  of  GirnAr  from  the  Emperor,  240^  and 
note  4.  See  Kolis. 
JxSALMlB  :  town,  its  founder,  446  note  4. 

Jbtuihals  :  division  of  Modh  BrAhmans, 
wrestlers  in  Native  States,  12. 

JbthyAs  :  Bajputs,  their  nK>vements  and  esta- 
blishment at  Porban^r ;  claim  descent  from 
Makardhvaj,  son  of  HanumAn  ;  are  said  to 
bo  Mers ;  derivation  of  name  ;  126  - 127 ; 
their  family  deity  VindhyavAsini  ;  festival  of 
BAv's  procession  to  snake  temple ;  are  son- 
worshippers  ;  are  also  SmArts ;  worship  the 
cow  ;  their  visit  to  local  temple  of  Shir  and 
Shakti  on  high  days,  33G-137. 

Jbtsub  KhAohar  :  KAthi  chief  of  Jasdan^ 
notorious  freebooter,  254. 

Jhahib  Pib  :  see  Z&hir  Fir. 

JhAlAbApji  :  object  of  worship  among  Bhar^ 
Y&ds,  268. 

JhAlAs  :  Bajputs,  confined  to  east  KAthiAvAd; 
origin  J  derivation  of  name ;  name  suggested 
to  be  Jauvla  stock  title  of  White  Hii^ 
leailers;  first  capital  of  the  clan  at  PAtdi, 
next  at  Kuva,  established  at  Halvad,  removed 
to  Dhratngadra;  their  present  chiefsbips^ 
127  ;  their  family  deity  A'dya  MAta,  136. 

JhAlor  :  town,  well  known  fort  and  trade 
centre  in  MiirwAr,  10,  71. 

JhAlobAs  :  Brdhmatis,  said  to  have  come  from 
MArwAr  and  BdjpatAna,  xi.  note  3;  2;  10; 
Vdnidsj  Meshri,  71. 

JhAmpdi  :  goddess,  female  spirit,  417. 

Jin  :  Musalmdn  spirit,  417.     bee  Spirits.  ^ 

JiVAnEYi :  goddess,  Kuldevi  of  BhAti  Gujars, 
483,  493. 

JosHi :  astrolognv  prepatos  Janmdkshar,  Jan- 
motriy  and  Faraahphal;  his  other  duties.. 
27  -  28.    See  Br^hmans. 

JuAn-JuAk:  a  tribe  of  eastern  Tartars,  471  5 
called  Jue-Jue  or  AvArs,  455,  461,  469  ;  sink 
their  own  name  and  continue  the  honoured 
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Levi  :    Btrcngth    and  distribution,    153, 
J(3G  ;   trace  of  Gujar  origin,    491,  492, 
499 ;    social   division    of   Pdtiddra  and 
Knnbis  ;     Kulia   and  Akalia     divisions 
of   P&tid&rs  ;  position  and  inflncnce  of 
PAti<l;ir»  before  British   rul*?,  1G6 ;  por- 
qnisitos  levied  by  P4tid4rs,  166  note  2  ; 
marriage   customs,    application    of   the 
Infanticide   Act  to,  reforms  in  marriage 
customs  167* 
JMatia;  Piran&,  strength  and  distribution 
153,  IG7  ;    said  to  be  ori^:iually   Lovds, 
miracles  of  Im&ra  Sh&h  of  Pir&na,  their 
adoption  of  his  faith,  1 67-1C8  ;  followers 
of  the  Atharva  Ved  ;  their  sacred  book 
shi1i«ha  patri ;   kdJca  or  devotee  ;   three 
religious     divisions,  168;      rite  of    sin- 
removing  or  Idhe-ufdrni  ceremony,  169  ; 
half-Musalm^n      half-Hindu    holidays, 
their    places   of    pilgrimage,    169-170 ; 
half -Hindu     half-Musalmdn      customs, 
widow-marriage  and  divorce  allowed  in, 
170-172  J    Vaishnav    Matils,    form   of 
worship,  formation  into  %  separate  caste, 
168. 
Eaxdahab  :  see  GdndhAra, 
Kandol  :  village  in  Kdthiiv&d,  JO* 
Kasdolita:    Brdhmans,     immigrants     from 
Upper  India,  2,  10 ;    created  to  hold  sacrifice, 
440 ;  note  5. 
K  A  NIK  A:     that    is    Kanishka,    kin?    of  the 

GushAn,  470  note  3.    See  Kanishka. 
Kanibhea:  great    Eush&n  king;    founder   of 
A.D.  78  or  S'aka  era,  401 ;  great  reviver  of 
Buddhism,  415  note  5;   his  fight  with  the 
Dragon,  441 ;  worked  out  broader  Buddhism, 
412 ;  overthrew  caste  privileges  and  divisions, 
4i3  note   1 ;  his   great  vihdr  at  Peshawdr, 
450;  adopted  Greek  gods  and  Greek  coins 
and    logonds,    450   note  3  ;  believed  to  bo 
Kanakscn,  4G2,  495 ;  Kanika  same  as,  470 
note  3  ;  Sh^Uvahofn  that  is  Kanishka,  443 
note  1. 
^ANKUDI :  goddess,  217. 
Kanoja:    Eanya  Kubja,  subdivision   of  Ghind 

BrAhmans,  1  note  1. 
KAnphatAs  :  Shaiv  yogis,  543. 
KansarAs  ;     copper-smiths,     P&v4gad     their 
original    home  ;    origin  ;     surnames  ;   traces 
of    Bnjput    blood    ;   subili visions ;     family 
goddess,  186  ;  workers    in   metil ;    religion  ; 
places  of  pilgrimage,  187  ;   customs  ;  trade 
guild,  188. 
Kantiii  :  old  name   for  the   shore  of  Kachh, 

*24=J  note  2 ;  basil  thread,  89. 
KantiikAx:    scrofula,     its  cure,     365.      See 

Disease. 
KAnyakubja  :  see  Kanoja. 
KApdEpXni  :      cloth-water     ceremony    during 

death  rites,  59. 
Kapil:  seer,  10. 
KapilIdhiwit  :  black  cow,  her  sacredness,  372. 

See  Cow. 
Kapils  :  BrAhmans,  1 ;  10. 
KapolS  :  VAniAs,  71.  , 

KauAdiIb  :  lower  class  of  Rajputs,  123. 
Kauan-Gqislo  :  last  Vighehi  prince,  127. 
KauavdAciiotii  :  water- jug    fourth,  07  ;   wor- 
tthip  of  the  mooa  on,  398.   See  Planet  (Moon). 


KarV.k  :  tree,  w.^rshippcd  to  appease  planet 
Mangal,  SB-k 

KabuIda:  D.ikhani  Br^hmans,  modem  immi* 
grants  in  Gujar&t^  2, 497  note  8 ;  said  to  be 
Bhipwn.>cked  stranp^ers  made  Brahmans  by 
Parshurdm,  436,  438,  497  ;  stranger  clement 
shown  in,  xii.  note  3, 497. 498 ;  Gujar  origin  of 
RatuAgiri  K&rhadds,  498  sod  note  5,  509. 
See  Dak  ban  BrAhtnans* 

Kabidas  :   Dhed  religious  teachor,  333. 

Kabe  SAXCRiNTi :  sacred  day,  3&1. 

Kabnatak:  Brahmans,  1  note  1 ;  51. 

KasbAtis  :  Musalmin  sailors  of  Gogha,  519, 
521. 

KAsni :  sec  Bandras . 

EatqAs  ;  extracts  from  Pur&ns,  25* 

KathiAs  :  of  south  Panj&b,  K&this  seem  to 
be,  462. 

KXthis  :  legendary  origin  of,  252  noto  1 1 
probably  wanderers  from  Central  Asia,  said  to 
have  entered  K&thidvAd  about  A.  D.  1100; 
marriage  of  Dhan,  Vdla  Rajput  chief  of 
DliAnk,  with  their  leader  Umro's  daught'Cr ; 
rise  of  three  tribi»s  of  V&la,  Kh4char,  and 
Khumdn  out  of  marriage,  252-253 ;  for  many 
generations  Dhan  Vdla  Kithis  as  plnnderen 
round  Th4n,  their  earth  hunger,  acquisition 
of  Jasdan,  Chital,  and  other  territory  ;  gradual 
reformation, establishment  of  order  in  Jet- 
pur,  in  Chital,  253 ;  in  Jasdan,  254;  disturb- 
ance of  Glr  hill  Kdthis,  their  leader  B4vs 
Vdla,  capture  and  iminrisonmont  of  Captain 
Grant  in  the  hills,  251,  255  and  note  1 ;  snb> 
jugation  of  KhumAn  and  Khachar  tribes; 
existing  possessions,  256 ;  history  of,  in  Forbes' 
Eds  Mdla,  252  note  1 ;  by  Colonel  Watson, 
said  to  have  come  from  Asia  Minor.  258 ; 
from  Ni?pAl,  26v);  probable  date  of  their 
entrance  into  Kdthidv Ad,  259-260,  261-262; 
Dewan  lianchodji's  account  of,  262; 
subdivisions,  Shdkhdyaft  and  Afoartidw^ 
meaning  of  names,  253,  269,  261 ;  inter- 
marriajres  among,  252  note  1  ;  affinity  with 
A'hirs,  261  ;  Religion  ;  Customs,  257. 

K AthodiAs  :  Early  Tribe,  290,  319-820. 

KAtpitiAs  :  sellers  of  old  furniture  Mid  boose 
buililing  materials,  206. 

KA VASTUS  :  class  of  writers,  early  reference  to, 
xi.  note  3  ;  59  note  1 ;  claim  descent  from 
Chitraprnpta,  60  and  note  2 ;  three  branebes 
of,  in  Gnjarrft ;  Vdlmik,  settlement,  influence 
and  position  under  the  Moghal,  British,  and 
Giikwrfr  rule;  dress,  60,  61;  Vusbnavs 
by  religion,  customs,  61,  63.  Mdthury  dress, 
religion,  64 ;  customs,  elephant  worsbip,  65 ; 
special  holidays,  66,  67  ;  Bhatnagrei^  descent, 
Valshnavs  by  religion,  customs,  67-6S. 

KedAbas:  invading  horde  of  Foreigners,  also 
called  Little  Yuechi  (A.D.  380),  4^46.  456; 
passed  down  by  Ghitral  and  Swit  to  Pesh4- 
war  (A.i>.  390),  470;  conquered  iu  Western 
India,  433  ;  staunchness  to  Baddhlam,  -MS; 
Gujar  identiacation  with,  469,  470w 

Kel  :  plantain,  worship  of,  384. 

Kexcj  M/CtA:  g^xldess,  485. 

KBru  :  392  note  1.     Sec  Comet. 

Kevai  :  goddess,  Kuldevi,  of  BhAti  Gu  jirs  438* 
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EbyaldAs:  Hajim  saint  of  Pdlanpnr,  238. 

Ehadau  Pib  '■  Musalin&n  saint,  522. 

EhadAt  :    village     near    Prdntij,   Ehodiyatds 

named  fromi  10,  72. 
KuadAyatAs  :  Brdhmans,  said  to  be  immigrants 

from  Upper  India  2, 10 ;    VdnidSf  72. 
KnXDiva  :  quarter  of  Ahmed&bfid  city  occupi- 
ed by  Brabma-Kshatris,  55. 
Ehadwa:  or  Kadva  class  of  Qujardt  Eanbis, 
appears  in  Bajputflfna  as  Ebai'ia  Qujars,  490. 
Sec  Kanbia. 
Ehaoabata  :  stock  name  of  Nabapdna,  497. 
EiiIkhab  :  boly  plant,  37  and  note  1. 
EuA KHABO  :  bastard  teak,  believed  to  bo  homo 

of  Brabmd,  worship  of,  H84. 
EhXli'As  :    census  details,  321 ;    other  names, 

crigiu,  customs,  345,  316. 
EhAmbhiyAs  :  memorial  stones,  363.  See  Stone. 
Eiriwrs :  Kolis,  414. 

EhXbia  :    Gujar,  class  of  Gujardt  Ead?a  Kan- 
bis    appears  in    Bajputuna  as ;    considered 
lower.  4i)0. 
Euabs.\ni  :   milkbush,   worshipped  for  favour 

of  spirit  Bhdnumati,  385. 
EhabyAs  :  seafarers,  519  ;  strength,  620  and 
note  1 ;  claim  Eoli  and  Bajput  origin,  519, 
520   and  note  2 ;    divisions    and  branches, 
519,  5*20;    Uajput  and  Gnjar^t  surnames; 
history  and  traditions,  520-521 ;  Kachh  and 
Kdthidvdd,  three  divisions,  519,  620  ;  Cam- 
hay,  519  ;  South  Qujardty  divisions— -Su rati, 
H&nsoti,    Khambhdti  ;    appearance,     dress, 
food,  character,  occupation— Sailors,  builders 
of  bridges,  house-building,  tile-turning  ;  other 
pursuits  ;  earnings ;  religion,  521 ;  customs, 
522.     See  Seafarers. 
EnAs  :  the  military  of  Nepal,  originally  a  small 
clan,  history  of  its  origin,  its  rise,  admitted 
to  be   Hindus,  451,   452  and  note  2 ;     463 
note  2, 
EhAt  :    newly-created    man    by    Earan,    the 
Mah&bhdrat  hero,   the  Edthis  claim  descent 
from,  252,  note  1. 
EhXta-Vahi  t  ledger  account,  contents  of,  83, 

84.     See  Books  (Account). 
EuAtpuja  ;   earth  worship  before  foundation 

stone  is  laid,  details  of,  404. 
Ehatkas  :  funeral  memorial  stones,  863  ;  oflfer- 

iugs  made  to,  '107.     See  Stones. 
Eiiatri  Dev  :  pillar  of  wood,  worship  of,  292. 
En  at  (118 :    an    important    class    in     northern 
India  and  Sindh,  supposed  to  be  of  foreign 
ori^n,  460,  453.     Q-ujnrdt,  class  of  weavers, 
of  Braliuia- Kshatri  stock,  188-189  and  note  1 ; 
weaving,  ISO. 
KiiATTF :  KAthis  described  as,  258. 
Euavas  :  male  slaves,  \x'rsonal   attendants  of 
Rajput  cliiefs,  influence  over  them,  147  and 
nolo  1 ;   other  names  ;  recruitment ;   position, 
2.'H--35  ;  appearance  ;  persons  rais^  to  power 
among,  23G. 
EiiAvAsAXS  :  female  servants  in  Rajput  houses, 

position,  235-l'8G. 
EuazAks  :  tribe  of  foreign  invaders ;  various 
f(»riiis  ;ind  variations  of  n<mc,  471-472;  same 
as  Wliite  Hi'iijis,  472,  47:5;  points  of  their 
rt'seniblanec  with  Wliito  IIui>as,  470  note  I ; 
.settlements  at  Farghana  coincide  with  White 


Hii^a  settlements,  472  note  1 ;  two  elements 
of,  Ak-Ehazar  or  Fair  Khazar  and  Edra- 
Ehazar  or  Dark  Ehazar  ;  description  of  two 
elements,  history,  473-474 ;  White  Ehazars 
found  settled  in  north  Persia  (close  of  the  fifth 
century),  474 ;  their  movement  to  join  White 
Hu^as  of  Badcgliiz  with  whom  they  passed 
conquering  into  India,  469,  475-476  ;  Gurjjara 
became  the  name  of,  by  which  the  bulK  of 
the  great  sixth  century  horde  was  known, 
476  ;  434  ;  4^16  ;  449 ;  455  ;  456  ;  461 ;  469  ; 
470,  See  Gujar. 
Ehbda  :  or  Eaira,  head-quarters  of  Eaira  Dis- 
trict, 10. 
EuedatAls  :  Brihmans,  1 ;  origin  of  ncamo  ; 
chief  settlements  ;  traditional  origin;  divisions 
hdj  and  hhiira  into,  origin  of  divisions, 
10-11. 
EuedBuahma  :    place    of   pilgrimage,    649 ; 

temple  to  Br».hmu  at,  xxxvi. 
Ehb'ihapXl  :  guardiari  spirit,  xxxv. ;  200  ;  god 

of  boundaries,  292,  354. 
Ehijabo  :    Sami  tree,  its  nse  in  building  mar- 
riage pillar  of  Hharv^ds,  269,  270  ;  its  dread  ; 
Mdmo  or  maternal  uncle  spirit  living  in,  270 
and  note  3. 
EniJDA :  see  Ehijaro. 
Ehimo  :  Dheda  saint,  341. 
EnoDiAD  MAtA  :    goddess,  shrine  at  KiljA])ur 
near   Sihor,    worshipped  by   Gohils,    xxxvi., 
136 ;  247  ;  363  ;  503. 
Eholobhabyo  :    lap- tilling,  81,  32.     See  Preg- 
nancy. 
EiDNBT  DiSBASB  :   SCO  Ambhoi. 
Etds  :  worship  of,  offerings  of,  57. 
Eillipabb  :  keeper  of  V&nia*s  shops,  79,  80, 
EiNO:  divine  origin  of,  worship   of,  belief  in 
kingworship    among    different  nations,    41-1 
and  note  1,  442  and  note  3.      Wobshippbrs, 
sect  of,  411,  note  1. 
EiNGPiSHKB  :  called  Nilkanth  or  Chds^  believed 
to  be  an  incarnation  of  Shiv,  worship  of,  382. 
EiBTAKs:  thanksgiving  songs,  26. 
Em-CHE-LO  :   name  given  to  Gurjjara  country 

by  Hiuon  Tsiang  (a.d.  639),  479. 
EodinAk  :  or  Mtila-Dwdrka,  xi, 
EoKL :  see  Cuckoo. 
EoL&As  :  early  tri!)e,  320-321. 
EoLis :  strength  and  distribution,  237  ;  mean- 
ing of  name,  237  and  note  1,  455  note  2; 
origin,  said  to  be  alwriginals  of  plains  or 
civilised  Hhils ;  said  to  be  of  same  stock  as 
Rajputs,  237  and  note  2  ;  said  to  be  Mihiras 
or  Mehrs,  that  is  Gujars,  237-23»,  455  and 
note  2  ;  499  ;  interm*  diato  layer  Ix'tween 
Ujli  Varan  and  Kali  Paraj  races,  x.  ;  lower 
cbisses  of  Musalmdn  prisoners  allotted  to 
the  caste  of,  444 ;  Rajput  marriages  with, 
238  and  noto  2  ;  239  and  note  1 ;  list  of 
Rajput-Eoli  Thdkard&B  or  lonliings  of 
northern  Gujarat,  x.,  238  and  note  2  ;  main 
diviiiions  of,  distribution,  subdivisions,  239 
and  note  2  ;  appearance ;  house  ;  dress,  245  ; 
food,  246  ;  occupation — robi)ers  and  thieves, 
Surat  Talabd&s  as  husbandmen,  other 
pursuits,  240-247  ;  religion,  goddess- worship, 
animal  worship,  followers  of  various  sects, 
their    places  of    pilgrimage,  247 ;    customs 
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— ^birth,  Chhathi  worship,  248  ;  inarrlftgo,  fonr 

forms  of,  ceremonies   in,  248-250 ;  divorce ; 

polygamy,  250  ;  death  ;  social  position,  251. 

8a  Hon  and  Fishers,  519,  523-524. 

Bdria  :  origin  and  history,  244. 
Chunvdliifiis  :  also  calk>d  Jaha^ngriis,  name, 
snUli visions,  wild  race,  onco  tne  terror  of 
(iujarAt,  boily  of  organised  plonderers,  in 
revolt  (A. i>.  1819  and  1825),  239  and  notes 
3  to  5,  240  and  note  1. 

DalixUfis :     properly    Talvdris,    look     like 
Kanbin,  244. 

Qediyds  :  considered  highest  tribe  of  Eolis, 
244-245. 

Khdnts :  borderers,  wild  tribe,  their  chiefs 
known  as  Mer^  their  early  leaders  DhAndh 
Khdnt,  Prital  Kh^nt,  Jcsa  or  Jesiug,  their 
achievement-s,  240  and  notes  2  to  4,  241  and 
note  1. 

Pdtaiivddiyds :  meaning  of  name,  241  and 
not<^  2 ;  high-spirited  and  daring  tribe, 
successful  soUVurs  and  robbers  by  land  and 
Rcn,  241  ;  succi^sseu  by  land  (a.D.  1535  and 
1705)  ;  expeditions  and  victories  by  sea 
in  early  years,  as  pirates  in  the  (Julf  of 
Cambay,  their  reputation  as  skilled  and 
daring  Heamen,  241  note  3 ;  worst  points, 
Mahi  K6,nt1ia  KoUs  hired  to  commit 
burglaries  in  Surat,  242  and  note  3  ;  good 
points,  242  and  note  4  ;  Bishop  H Cher's 
de8erii)tion  of,  2]^2-243;  attempts  to 
plunder  in  Kaira  (A.D.  1832-1835),  peaceful 
husbandmen,  243. 

JS^iidls  :  once  noted  pirates,  245. 

Talahdds  :  also  called  Dh^rdUs,  meaning  of 
name,  their  origin,  x.,  243  and  nottis  2  and 
3 ;  Rajput  marriages  with  ;  subdivisions, 
243  and  note  4 ;  peaceful  husbandmen. 
Colonel  Williams'  description  of,  244, 

Valdkiyda  :  strain  of  Bhil  blood  in,  245  and 
note  1. 
KOLVO  :  ChAran  hhagat,  220. 
KoNEANiLSTH :    Brdbmans,  438.    See  Chitpd* 

vans. 
Koif  knXs  :  Early  Tribe,  x.,  290,  321-322. 
KoBS  :  second  name  of  the  tribe  of   KushiLns, 

470,    471.    Subordinate    traders     of   Sindh 

Khatri  caste,  seem  more  likely  to  be  Lohdnds 

or  Bhdtids,  491. 
KoTA  :  cow-killing  tribe  on  Nilgiris,  4C9  note 

1. 
EoTYABEEsnTAR  :  of  Ehaddt  Mahudi,  family 

deity  of  KhacUyat<'is,  72. 
KouRBSOii :  miswritiug  for   Harsha,  444  note 

4. 
Krishna  :    incaniAtion    of    Vishnu,    xxxvi.  ; 

530 ;  as   philosopher    and  expounder  of    the 

eclectic  school,  532  ;  worshipped  by  VallabhA- 

chdris,  535  ;  liero  of  the  Mahabhdrat,  631  ; 

peacock  his  favourite  bird,    381  ;    Kadamb 

tree  sacred  to,  384 ;  offerings  of  flowers  to, 

409  J  said  to  be  bom  in  Ba<l-Gujars,  482  ; 

his  defeat  in  Dwdrka,  his  people  retired  west 

and  north  to  Gajni  and    Samarkand  after 

his  defeat,  446  note  4  ;  Kanaksen   set  on  the 

tliT(mc  of,  at  Dwdrka,  462  ;  4;  9  ;  30. 
Kbiftika  :  star  chamber,  352. 
Krodtyas  :    Un- Indian     Buddhist     converts 

c'aim  Biidha's  relics,  446  note  1. 


K8HAT£APA8 :  meaiUiig  of;  eUimed  to  be  Esk- 

triyat,  445  and  note  7  ;  Buddhist,  coQTVud 

to  Brihmanimi,  441. 

KsHATKiYAS  :    ruling  or   warrior  das,  ads' 

sion   of     foreignera      into,     of     imdiriiad 

conquerors,    Hindu   theories    helping  tsA 

admission,    441  ;      king     worship,   sect  d 

jdngworshippers,     its     text,    441    note  1; 

instances  of    an  individual    oonqueror  or  a 

private   foreigner    admitted    as,    i4H43; 

instances    of    admiauon       of      CtmqM^w't 

tribe  or  Horde  among,   443-445 ;  instann 

of   form  of  name    making    admission  csir, 

445-446  ;  instances  of  certwi   invmdert  wi* 

entered  India  as  allies    being  accepted  », 

447  ;    insUnces  of  certain   of    the  infidffl 

by  devotion  to  Brihmans  obtaining  pcutias 

as,  448-450;  modern    io  stances    of    cUsm 

gaining   rank   among,     451-452;    insUnccs 

of  foreign  tribes  gaining  rank  among  BajpixQ, 

Affnikulas,  443,    440;    SisoduU    or  OoheU, 

443,  462  ;  Chukmae  in  the   Chittagong  Hilla, 

451;      &urkhds,    JOkds,     Jdt^,      451-45i; 

Mardthds,  442  note    6    on   page  443,  452; 

foreign  invaders  who    aided    the    BnilmuDi, 

admitted  as,  433,    Yavanas,   Pahlavas,  4ifi, 

Kushan,  Jue-Jue,  Khaz&r,  Turk,  White  Ha^ 

447,  449,  Gurjjaras,  448,  459  ;   upper  dui 

of  Musalm^n  captives  of  war(A.i>.  1094-1141 

A.D.  1177-1179),  443,  444,      See  Foreigner. 

KsnAYA :  see  Consumption. 

KuBEB  PANTB  :  548.    See  Religious  Sects. 

KuBLAi  KhXn  :    great    Manchu    Empenr  of 
China,  policy  towards  his  subjects,  442. 

EumIbila  :  a  bhatta,   first    of    the    religiou 
fonnders  or  apostles,  533. 

EttmbhAbs  :  potters,  other  names,  189  and  note 
2  ;  took,  pottery,  189-190. 

RuBANB  :  division  of  Gorjjaras,  470,  49L 

KusH :  son  of  B^m,  Kusane   Gnj jaras  *^Ty»i» 
descent  from,  471* 

KnsnA  :  grass.    See  Darbha. 

EushXk  :  capital  of  Ta-Gaz-Gax  in  Faighina 
470  note  2. 

KushAns:    Sorde    of  Foreigners  (b.o.  180), 

455  ;  called  Great  Yaechi,  469  ;  elements  in 
the  horde  of,  that  entei«d  India  (b.c.  50), 

456  ;  S'akas  and  Eushdns  practically  the 
same ;  Greek  *  inflaence  on,  before  their 
start  (B.O.  120),  466  note  3  ;  conquered  in 
Western  India,  43't ;  suggested  relaticmship 
with  Kush,  descendants  of  Indians  not 
likely,  445,  446 ;  fire-reverencing  element  in, 
447  ;  GujArs'  identitication  with,  470  ;  461 ; 
462  ;  469.    See  Foreigner. 


Li ADDHO  KAcnRO  :  Ehav&s  of  Gondal,  236. 
LAds  :  M<^shn   V&niis,  take  name  from    LAt- 

desh  ;    A'shipuri  tlieir  family   deity  ;    L&d 

women  noted  for  taste  in  dress,  72. 
Lahi-Utahni  :  sin -removing  ceremony  among 

Matia  Eanbis,  169. 
Lakhtab  :  Jhila  Kajput  chiefship,  127. 
Laksum:  AN  oar's  panth  :  548*     See  Keligrious 

beets, 
Lakshmiji  :  goddess,  xxxv.  16. 
LXla  :  meaning  of  term.  Gland  noto  1. 
LAlbro-  :  Musalm&n  saint,  336. 
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leading  sects  Digamharai  and  SheeidmbtMn, 
distinction    between    ibe    two    sects,    106  ; 
gachh'tB  or  sub-sects  in    ShvetAmbars,  105, 
lOH,  109    and  notes    1   and  2    ;  Shriptijya^ 
or   spiritual   beads   of    gachhast     109-110 ; 
tbree  classes    of  ascetics —  Adbus,  lOS-lO  , 
e^rlbvis,    108,    Gorjis,     108109;    Belu/iout 
BuildittgSt  temples  or  dehriisy  description, 
iniAgesy    imago  installation,    110,    111   and 
notes  1  and   2  ;  niinistrantS)   worsbip,   111- 
113;       monasteries      or      apdsards,      113; 
Holidays,  Paebusan,  113-115  ;  .*id(?ba  cbakra- 
puja   or  saint -wbeel  worsbip  ;  /*dnjrdpol  or 
Animal  Home,  115  ;  p'acfs  ojf  pilgrimage,  350, 
Shbioauds:    Brabmans,  2  ;  strengtb   and  dis- 
tribution, 3  ;  19,     See  Gauds. 
ShbimIl;     town,     capital    of    tbe     Garjjar 
kingdom;    no^r    BhinmAl ;    ^brim&lis    take 
name  from,  16  note  1  ;  19  ;  73. 
ShbimXlis  :     Brdhmanst    2 ;     strengtb    and 
distribution,      3;      19;      Vdtnds     (Mcsbri) 
deri\ation  of  the  name  ;  seem   to  be  Gu  j- 
jars,   formerly  Solanki    Rajputs,    73,     496, 
499  ;  V^gheshvari  the  family  goddess  of,  73  ; 
ShrdvakSf  subdivisions,  distribution,  said  to 
have  been  created   by  goddess  MabAlakshmi, 
origin  of  subdivisions,  minor  divisions,  97,  9  • 
8HRiirXTHJi :  picture  for  Vishnu,  xxxv, ;  shrine 

at  N&tlidwdra,  157  ;  549. 
Shrinks  :  of  north  Gujarit,  ix. ;   Shaivitfi,  5V, 
649;  yaishnav,  649  ;  JUdtd,  549  ;  Jain,  550;  of 
goddess  Bahuchaidjiy  of  goddess  Rerdli  and 
tomb  of  Ddtdr   Pir  visited  by  sick   persons, 
86(5,     ^'ee  Pilgrimage. 
Shuipitjtas  :     spiritual    beads     of     ShrAvak 
gachhas,    106,    109 ;    selection ;    successors* 
selection ;      initiation  ;     dress  ;     daily     life, 
109  -  lia     bee  ShrAvak  (Religion). 
Shbivbaesiia  :  see  Bel. 
buROVP:  coin  tester  in  YAnia   bauker's   sbop, 

79,  81. 
SuuKALTiBTH  :  placo  of  pilgrimage,  866,  649. 
b'uuKABVAB :  Friday,  402. 
SuUEBA  :  see  Venus. 
fc'HiTupXN  :  place  of  pilgrimage,  549. 
iSHTETAMBABs:  white  robed,    religious  sect    of 
iShriyaks,  also  called  TappAs  ;  form  of  imago 
worshipped  by,  their  priests,  105 ;  subsects 
or  gachhas  in,  105,   109  and  notes  1  and   2  ; 
110.     See  Shr&vaks  (Religion). 
SiAm  :  Brahman  influence  in,  437 ;  introduc- 
tion of  Brihman  and   Buddbist   details  into 
literature  and  architecture  of,  441. 
BiDDUACHAKBA    PpjA  :     Baiiit-whcel    worship 

among  Shr&vaks,  115.     bee  Shrivaks. 
BiDDHAB^JA  :      Jaisingh    (a.d.     1094  •  1143), 
Solanki  ruler  of  Gujarat,  bis  shrine  at  t  iddh- 
pur,    445 ;    overpowered    Barbara    and  his 
followers,  and  forced  them  to  become  Hindus, 
443*444;  485. 
SiddhnXth  :  ling  or  stone-home  raised  by  Rdm 
in  honour  of  god  bhiv  near  the   village  of 
Saras,  12  note  1. 
SiDDHi'UB  :  town  in   north  Gujarat,  7  ;   164 ; 
176  ;  also  called  Mdtn  Gaga,  place  of  pil- 
grimage, 619;  shrine,  ix. 
SiDUOJi:  Gujar,  admiral  of  Mar&tha  fleet,  499 
note  2, 


SiHOB  :  town  near   'Bh&vnmgmr^  fanunu  for  i 
fountain     enring    lepr.wj — healing  witsi; 
history,  7  and  note  & 
Sikhs  :    their      home-eartb        in       toutli-eii 

Punj&b,  453  note  3. 
b'TLXBiTTA :    VII,     Va'abhi     king,    siiniaB»i 

Dhruvsbhatta  (a.d.  766).  grant  of,  IS. 
SilXiiabas:  Konkan  rnl^rs  claim  descent  fron 

Jimdtavibana,  16  note  1. 
Sili8)Itbm  :  worship   uf  small-pox  goddes  on, 

868. 
Sim  dia  Div  :  worship  of,  292,  313,  868. 
SiMANTA :  see  Pregnancy. 
Simantonnay^n:  hair-parting,  Vedic  rite,  SI 

note  3.     See  Pregnancy. 
BlVABlo:  see  Sim  ride  V. 
SiVDHiA  :  Maratha  chief,   admitted  at   BLaha* 

triya,  442. 
SiNDHvAs  :    depressed  class,  321  ;   other  namei, 
Rajput     surnames,      occup^ition,       refigwo, 
346- ;M7. 
Sikh  AST  a :  year,  550. 

bisooA  :  town,  Sisodivia  take  name  from,  464 
^isoDiyXs :  see  Sd»odiis. 

SiTA  :  wife  of  Rim,  xxzvi. ;  believed  to  have  been 
purified  by   walking  on    live   charcoal,  356; 
A'sopalav  tree  worshipped  by,  383. 
Sitala:  epidemic  small-pox,  368.     See  SiLall- 

pox. 
Sitai.a-MXta  :     small -pox     mother,     goddesB 
Sitala,  her  form  as  described  in  books,  wor- 
ship, 368.     See  Small-p<»x, 
SiVA-KANDA :      of     Kinchipura,      leader     d 
Pah  lavas,  446;  admi  ted   to  the  sacred  dan 
of  Ri>hi  Bhiiradvaja,  442. 
Skandaoitpta  :  447. 
Skobbloff  :  Russian  general,  scheme  to  invade 

India,  460. 
i^MALL-POX :  includes   Qobru   or   measles  and 
Achhabda  or  chicken-pox  ;  Sita/a,  epidemic 
form  of,  Sitala  Mita  its  goddess,  day  sacred 
for  her  worship,  rites  and  form   of  worship, 
ofTerings  made  to  ;  safegu  trds  against  attack 
of,   performance    of  ahdnti  ceremony    in  an 
at  ack    of.  368 ;  Saiad,  endemic    form    of, 
Saiad  Kdka,  god  of,  368,  369  ;  days  sacred 
for   his  worship ;    peculiar  treatment   in  an 
attack  of,   safeguards  to  protect  the    child 
from  the   gaze  of  people,  369;    mles  and 
forms  to   be  observed  by   the  parents,  369  - 
370  j   places    where  image  of   god    la    kept ; 
famous  small-pox  gods,  370 ;  form  of  wor- 
ship by  the  mother  of  the  child,  370  -  371 ; 
vows  taken  in  an  attack  of,  371  ;  special  offer- 
ings   to    the    god,    371-372;    Q-ifbru    and 
Achhahda,    ceremonies    in    an    attack    of; 
Cattie-pox  plague.  372  ;  382.     See  Disease. 
Snaex  :  bite,  cure  of,  864. 
S^AKB-PBOPiiB:    marriage  of,  with  Br^mans, 

435. 
Solanki  :  Chaulukya,  tribe  of  Agnikula  fire- 
clan  Rajputs,  483;  sail  to  be  Brahm4- 
created,  449  note  3  ;  483  ;  history  of  origin  ; 
Keonj  Mala,  the  guardian  or  luck  of ; 
Anahilpur  their  heritage,  486  ;  believed  to  be 
of  Gujar  stock,  483  ;  evidence  in  support 
of  the  belief,  485-487  ;  powerful  successors 
of  Chivadis  in  the  sovereignty  of    Gnjardt ; 
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8r!f :  cftlUtl  Snrv  %  a  plsnet,  392,  393-396L     See 

Flmnet  (.•*an).' 

SrniDAY :  i^Avivar,  other  Dame  of ;  U  tacrcd 
tu  the  Min,  393  ;  bcli4.-f«  absut,  396.  See 
Plauet  (San), 

hUNDBi :  village  of,  ahriae  of  Samndiimita  at, 
71,  74. 

^rxo-YTif  :  Chine«e  piltrrim,  437,  454, 

8i'u.N'AMB9  :  iiKrttiv  lUjpm,  in  ca^le^  other  than 
BrrfhiiiAn*!,  kW  J  75.  177,  I7j.  181,  180,  190, 
192,  196.  2U7. 

RrBVA  :  H4.'e  PUuet  (>un). 

SCBvivALOiCAyA.  :  Kuu-gazing,  the  ninth  Vedic 
rite,  31  note  3. 

b'UBVAVKAT :  sun  vow,  nature  of,  perform- 
ances of,  394.     See  .>un. 

SrKYATANTKA '.  three*cornerod  san  copperplate, 
worship  of,  393.     See  Pianet  (Sun). 

ScthIbs  :  car{>i:nter8,  nix  diTi^ions  of  ;  distri- 
bation  ;  origin  of  diviAionii ;  claim  descent 
from  Vi^hvakarma  ;  trace  of  Kjijpat  origin 
in  some  diviHion«;  ftocial  (lO^ition,  202;  two 
cl assert,  town  and  villa^j^e  ;  to/m,  t4>oU,  daily 
life,  *J03  ;  house  building ;  (Jajjars  or  house 
bnildern,  2U3 ;  ether  wt»rka  of ;  Village, 
remuneration  and  work  ;  religious  sects ;  god- 
deiides,  205  ;  cuKtoms,  205-20. 

h'vAMlNAUAVAS  I  530-539.    See  lUligious  Sects. 

iS?AB(;XBoHANA  *.  heavcn-cUmbing,  a  Vedic 
rite,  31.     See  I)  ath. 

b'woBD-MAUUiAOB  :  aniou^  Rajputs,  145. 

*SvKK» :  Mr.,  431  note  2.  4:iC  note  i. 

SvFiiJLLXiic  eruptious :  sec  Visphutak* 


T Abuts:  or  tdjidt,  models  of  the  tombs  of 
Ua^Hauaud  Hussain  at  tvarl>ala;  held  sacrcxl 
by  some  Hindus ;  offerings  made  to,  137 ; 
3G2.    See  Tomb  VVorsliip. 

Ta-Gaz-(j}az  :  tril>e  of  Turkrt,  470  note  2. 

Tailano:  Brdhmans,  bubdivision  of  Dhivid 
group,  2  note  1. 

Taj  lis :  SCO  Tazias. 

Takio  :  tomb  of  a  Musalmin  saint  called  Pir  or 
6'ai,  360;  famous  tombs  of  Udva  Ghor^oi 
VariyaHha,  history  of  their  origin;  occasions 
to  ask  for  intercessiim  and  help  of  these  and 
other  Ha'ints;  general  and  spiH:ial  offerings 
made  to  the  tombs ;  days  and  ways  for  making 
offerings,  361 ;  jxirsous  by  whom  visited,  300. 
See  Toinb  Worship. 

Takkas:  Tanksy  said  to  be  the  same  race  as 
Agnikulas,  497  and  note  1. 

TalaudAh  :  Kolis.     See  Kolis, 

TAlukdIks  :  Bajput,  123. 

Tapodhans  :   Bruhmans,  3,  20. 

TApti  :  river,  daughter  of  tho  Sun,  its 
sacredness,  350,  519,  550.     See  River. 

TakuAlAs  :  see  Bhavay^. 

TAbiku-i-Sobatii  :  mention  of  the  K&this  in, 
259  ;  414. 

TAv ;  800  Fever. 

Tavbunikk:  European  traveller  (a.d.  1051), 
notices  skill  of  Surat  and  Cambay  V&nias,  78 
note  1. 

Tavba:  p'ace  of  pilgrimage,  649  j  festival, 
I)eriod  of  its  occurrence  ;  stones  representing 
bhiv  brought  from  the  banks  of  the  Narbada 
during  ;  beliefs  about,  302,  649.    See  Stone. 


TATum :  Beveread  J.  P^  8  aoie  1 ;  ST  wtol 
«id2:oo  Gajarftt  DheiUs,  S99iialel;)i 
note  2 ;  a4l  noie  1  ;  S43  note  JL 

TXziAf :  see  Tibnto. 

Tba  :  used  mm  a  atimaljui^  xxxin    See  Sa» 
lanta. 

Tbjam  :  Me  Ujrht. 

Tblano:     Br4hinaas;     app«ftzmaee,    eB«w. 

rel  gi'Hi,  51.     See  BrAhmAU. 
Timplbs  :  Jain.     See  D^rAa. 
Tbbby:  Buropeui   traveller  (a^.  1619^  aolica 

74nia  honesty »  78  note  1. 

T  B  AK  A  K  D  An :  UnhI  i  i  nga,  Ra j  pot-Koli  chkf s»s.2S3. 
TbarAd:  VAghela  chief  «hip,  129. 
TuOBUAX  BAbot  :  a  Bhat  poet,  213. 
Thobis  :  wanderiiig  tribe»  »U3-510. 
TttBBAD :  tacred,    worn    bj   claasea  other  thu 

Br^hmaoa,  xiv.  note  1. 
TuBBAD-oiBUiiia :    called     Up^nmfom^  V«5e 

rite,  ceremonies  of ,  among  Urahmans,  36-39; 

Raj  pats,  141.    See  Coatoms. 
Thubsdat:    Oara%-dLr    or     BraiMtapatrar,  d»j 

sacred  to  Jupiter,  beUefa  aboat»  402. 
THrvEBio:  thorny  milkbaah,  364. 
Tiobb:    or  Vdghy  worship  of,    on   Yt^A^m 

day  ;  guarding  against  ravages  of.  378. 
TiBTBAVKABs:     pstvon      saints    of    Shri\-ab, 

102,  106,  110;  images   of,  set  in  the  .^hnCtak 

Dehras,  HI.     See  Shrivak  (KeligioD). 
TiRTMAB:    literally    fords   and    crosjiags,  64S. 

See  Pilgrimage. 

TibthvalA  :  bather's  priest^  his  daily  life,  ^. 

See  Brihmaus. 

TiBUPATi:  place  of  pilgrimaize.  t«mple  of 
BAliji  at,  549.  *^ 

TofiALx:;o  :  ated  as  a  sttmulant,  xxziiL-xxxir. 
See  Stimulant. 

Tod  :  Colonel,  7  note  2,  117  ;  aos  note  3,  238 
note  1,  268  note  1,  440,  482,  4dS,  486  tad 
note  7,  4S6  note  6. 

ToDAB  Mal  :  Rdja,  said  to  hare  first  introduced 
the  BhAts  as  securities,  209  note  2. 

ToDDZ  :  iddi,  juice  of  wild  date  palm  kkajmrij 
process  of  drawing  ;  drinking*  nlayggg^  xxxix. 
and  note  xsx.    See  Stimulants. 

Tomb  :  worship,  of  8ati  tombs,  358-360 ;  of 
tamddhs  raised  over  Hindu  eucetirs,  details  of, 
360;  of  the  fakio  of  a  Masalm4n  saiut  called 
pir  or  Sdi ;  of  Bava  Qhor  ;  of  Dariy4aha,  360- 
361 ;  of  fdbutt  or  tdzid*  daring  Maharram 
festival,  details  of  worship  and  offerings  maJe 
to,  362. 

Tkadbbs  :  twenty-six  classes  of ;  name% 
strength,  and  distribution,  69  ;  accounts  of 
chief  chisses  of,  Vdnids,  Meshri,  69-96; 
ShrAvaks,  96-108;  Mdnodrit,  103-105; 
Bhdtids,  116  121 ;  Lohdndt,  121-122  ;  foivigii 
bload  in  chief  classes  of,  452-453. 

TuAa>A  :  self -sacrifice,  rites  of,  resorted  to  by 
Ma/«, instances  of,  210  212 ;  by  Ckdrant,  218. 

Tbihi£3:  ^ar/y,  or  aborigines,  also  called  Kali 
Faraj  or  dusky  race,  x. ;  chief  classes  of, 
census  details,  290  :  origin ;  language ; 
appearance;  food;  occapation,  291  ;  social 
position ;  religion ;  object  of  worship,  their 
devsthdn  or  god-yaid,  2Ji;  powers  orer 
spirits  ;  Bhagats  among,  293  ;  costoou  ;  com- 
munity ;  prospects,  294  j  accoauts  oi  tho  ddef 
classes,  294-330. 
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VaibAtpur  !  or  Virit,  supposed  to  be  Dholka, 

Pdndavs  take  refuge  at,  252  note  1  ;  294. 
VAisirNAY:   creed    or      sects,    four   cults    or 
sampraddyas — SAW,     Sanakddiy        Samba 
Brahma  ;     geterabion,  533  ;      follower*     of 
Vishnu  called,    xxxvi.  ;  530; 'places  of  pil- 
grimage, 549.     See  Vishnuite. 
VaitAl  imv  :  wordbip  of,  292. 
Vaitarni  :  ri^er  in  the  infernal  regiOQS»  372. 

See  Cow. 
Va-tai  MAta  :  patron  goddess  of  Baj^^ni&dy  f>03 
VAjXs:   Rajput  branch  of  Rithod  clan,  129. 
VakhIb  :  ba&iness  office  of  a  Vd-nia  banker, 

79. 
VakhXtnAth:  saint  or  pir  of  PAtan,  247. 
Vala  :  famous  city  of  Valabhipur,  20. 
Valabhi  :    city,  dynastic  se^t,  ix.,  called  Vala- 
bbipur,  conquest  of, by  Mihiras  (fifth  century), 
li>5,  488  495  ;  r  dned  by  Arabs,  125,  496. 
Valabhis:    supposed  by   Dr.    Bhagv4idAl  to 
be  Gurjjard ;    by  Dr.   Hultzsch   to    bo  Mai- 
trakas    and  therefore  Gurjjaras,  47.^,  492; 
admitted  as  Rajputs, 4 SO,  4^r>,  488 ;  Bhatarka, 
founder  of  Valabhi  dynasty  (a.d.  480^,  479 
492 ;    Bi\\A  or  V^llls  rulers  of  Valabhi  are 
Maitrakas    aud    therefore     Gurjjaras,     125, 
479,   488.  492,  495496  ;    ancestors  of  Qohils 
or  Sisodids,  29-30,  125,  129,  492,  494  note  2, 
495. 
VAlAkiyAs  :  Kolis.    See  Kolis. 
Vala  Matba  :  a  Kdthi  outlaw  in  Gir  hills,  254. 
VIlauoAs  BXya  :  Bharvafd  saint,  271. 
VAlvms  :  Brihmans,  20. 
TkLk  RAnikto  :  KAthi  outlaw,  254. 
VAlAs:   or  B&1 4s,  rulers  of  Valabhi,  proved  to 
*     be  Gurjjaras,    1?5.  479,  488, 49  i,  475-496; 
ancesturd    of    Sisodi&s,  125,  129,   492,    494 
not«  2,  495  ;   po-uant  proprietors,  130  ;  visit 
id j ids  and  tombs,  ^87 ;  213.    See  Valabbis* 
ValXsna:  Rdthor  chief^hip,  128. 
ValXvAs:    ffuards   to    traveller  and    goods, 
BhAts  as,  devotion  to  duty  and  self-sacrifice, 
210  note ;  Chdrans  as,  217  and  note  3. 

VAlkhfls  :  Brihmang,  a  trace  of  BAbika 
Br4hman8  in,  created  by  Brahmi  to  live  in 
Bet  Dw^rka,  439  note  5. 

Vallabha  :  or  Vallahhichdrya,  founder  of 
VallabhiichAryan  cult  of  Vaishuav  sc^ts, 
life,  teachings,  descendants,  works,  533,  535- 
536.     See  VallabhdchAri  Religious  Sect. 

ValiabiiAchXri  :  Vaishnav  religious  sect, 
otherwise  called  VallabhAchiryan  or  Pushti 
MAr^ifa,  xxxvi.,  535.     See  Religious  Sects, 

VallabAohAryan  :     See  Vallabhicharia. 

VAllabhvkula  :  title  of  Vallabhichdrya  Sat- 
Svarup)  536. 

VAlo  :  guineaworm,  its  cure,  365.    See  Disease. 

VAniAs  :  class  of  traders,  two  main  sections  of 
Brihmanic  or  Meshri  and  Jain  or  Shrivak ; 
social  titfs  between  two  sections;  main 
divisions  of,  names,  strength,  and  distribution, 
69 ;  sicial  position  ;  subdivisions  into 
Visds,  Dnis,  and  Pinches,  meaning  of  th9 
terms,  70,  435.  Meshri  ^  leading  el  awes, 
70-74;  Appearance,  74;  Speech;  House; 
Food;  Dross,  75  ;  ornaments ,  76  ;  character, 
proverbs,  76  and  notes  1  and  2,  77  and 
notes    1  and  2  ;  Occupation — miscellaneoas. 


77 ;    of    traders,    shopkeepers ;  poor   Vinia 
or  village  tra<l('r'a  sta  -t  in   life,  76  ;  money- 
lender's start    in  life,  78  and  note  3  ;  Euro- 
peai     travellers'     notice      tf     V  Ania     skill 
and  «hara  tor,  7"^   not,e  1  ;    honoritic  titles  of 
6'idh  and    Fdrekh^   78  note   2  ;    budiueis   of 
lich    merchant,     79;    as    Bankers,  71-82; 
Bo)k-worshi)    or    Va/iipujan,  b2  ;    Account 
Hooks,   82-88;    daily  life,   8>  ;    Ueligion,— 
ailhei-entsof  VallabhacOiiryasect,  Mahdr^ja:*, 
reli-'iouft  heads  of   the  sect,  G'J,  70  ;  customs, 
—  Births     Chhathi    pujan,    Bdraa     halians 
worship,  89  ;    Betroth  xit,  presents  ^iven  on, 
89-90 ;     Marr'uKje,  age,   the   maniajje    day, 
mdndwa-xiiAVxwg     ceremony,     90 ;    chori     or 
marriage  altar,  presents  given  on  the  marriage 
day,  proccs.>io!i,  91  ;  mainagc  service,  92-93  ; 
Pregnancy t  Panch  wa'di  ceremony,  93  ;*if»a/i^ 
ceremo'iy,  93-94  ;  Death,  bier,  ddi/hun^  widow, 
funeral  rites,  94-  96  ;  Community,    MahAjan, 
95  ;  Prospects,  96  ;  Shrdvak^^  main  divi-.iou3 
of,  96  98  ;  Appearance  ;  Food   9S ;  character, 
99  ;  Customs, — Birth,  99  ;   Chhathi  worship  ; 
Kaming;    Muda*^     Betrothal,    10  J ;      Mar- 
riage,   loO-lOl;     Prernancy;    Death,     02; 
Community,  103  ;  Religion,  lOS-llO;  Fv-reign 
element   traced   in   Osvdls.   Shrimdhs,   452- 
453 ;    Gujar   element   in  Osvdls,    Shriuialis, 
496,  497  ;  499  and  note  3.     See  Traders. 
VAnkal:      family     goddess      of      Nandvdna 

BrAhmans,  at  VirAni  in  Miirwir,  16. 
VAnkXnbr  :  Jh.ila  Rajp.t  chiefship,  127. 
VanniyAr:  Fire-sprung  Rajputs,  outside  tribes 
raised  to    be   Rajputs   under    the    name    of 
419-450;  fire  castes  in  Madras,   the   name, 
486. 
Vanthali  :  near  Junigadh,  125. 
Vappa:  see  Bappa. 
Varaubup  :  place  of  pilgrimage,  549. 
VAttXiisiDDUA  :  a    tribe   said  to   have   settled 

colonies  iu  Gujar.it,  8  n.»ie  1. 
Varashfal:  astrological  btiitoment   of  year's 

events,  27. 
VakdumAn  :    Jain     merchant,    said    to   have 
dedled    the  Brahmanio   purity  of   Sompara 
Saldts,  19.-196. 
VAblis:   early  tribe,  290.  328,  329. 
Varsoda  :  OhAvd'i  Rajput  chiefship,  124. 
VARSJDonARAS  :  seven  tiowing  streams,  names, 
worship  during  marriage  rites,  41. 

Varsoli  :  wart,  its  cure,  365.     ISee  Disease. 

Varuna  :  water-god,  deity  presiding  over  eartb 
water,  348  ',  five  abodes,  the  sea,  river,  pond 
spring,  well,  349.     See  Water. 

Vasishtha:  Bishi,  his  foreign  allies,  447  an: 
note  6. 

Vasna  :  R&thor  chiefship,  128. 

VAsrir  :   housin^^  ceremony,  details  of,  204. 

VATANDAB8  :  Eanbi,  156. 

VatsAvitri  :  day,  worship  of  banian  tree  on 

47. 
VAv  :  Chohdn  Rajput  chiefship,  1?5, 

VayadAs:  BrdhmanSf  21;  Vdnids,  subdivi 
sions,  special  feature  of  marriage  rites,  74. 

Vayu:  element.  See  Wind.  Marut,  deitj 
presiding  over  wind,  348. 

VboAnts  :  Br&hmans,  21. 
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Tbdio  :    lites,  names  of,   31  and  note  3.    See 

BrihmanB. 
Vigcb:  sec  l^bansdlis, 
VUAVAND  B1A.8ARIYO  :   Ch^ran  saint,  272. 
Vblo  :  Koli  Sddhu,  247. 
VsNA :   roval   Rishi,    caused    a  confosion    of 

castes,  4*34  and  nute  9. 
Vxxus  :     Shukra,  planet,  details  of    worsbip, 

402.     Fee  Planet  (Worship), 
VerAi  :  gocldew,  ^iOo  ;  1>47  ;  303. 
ViBHCTi :   cowdung    ash,    Brdhmsn's    sacred 

dnst,  373.     See  Cow. 
VidhXtba  :  form  of  Brahmi,  beliefs  about,  33. 

ViDYAETiilS:  pupils  of  the  yhdstri,  training, 
devotion  to  the  Shi\8tri,  26-27.    See  bh^iri. 

ViONB  :  (A.D.  1840),  481. 

Vih1t-1)kvi  :  V-ghris'  guardian  goddess,,  story 
of  her  quarrel  with  Bhagwan,  511  and  uotc  1, 
512 ;  shrine  of,  offerings  of  sacrifices  at,  515- 
516.     See  Viigbria. 

ViJAYADETi :  see  Shami. 

ViJLi  :  lightning,  35^.     See  Fire. 

VlKDUYAVAsiyi :  goddess,  xxxvi.,  shrine  on  the 
river   K&guiatd  cloito  to    Nav^cagar,    chief 
temple    uf,     at    Chhdya    near    Porbandar, 
'     worshipped  by  Jethvas,  136. 

ViB :  spirit,  a  hero,  426.     See  Witchcraft. 

ViBix  :  town,     fcfce  Vairatpnr. 

Vjsils:  section  in  Vinia  castes,  meaning  of,  70, 
435. 

Vishnu  :  g^d,  the  Preserver,  second  member 
of  Hindu  Tnnity  or  trimilrfi  ;  worship  in  his 

^  incarnations  of  Kafm  and  Krisliua,  xxxvi.,  530, 

"  631 ;  cursed  by  Vrandd,  marriage  with  Vrand4 
in  her  form  of  Tulsi,  387-388  ;  bloodless 
offerings  made  to,  in  his  form  of  Krishna, 
iOd ;  diopdlav  leaves  offere<i  to,  383  ;  sesame 
seeds  the  emblem  of,  391 ;  worship  of  image 
as  Uanchhodji  and  UAdhikrishna,  xxxv.,  118 ; 
136  ;  213  ;  362. 

ViSHKU  Kanchi  :  place  of  pilgrimage,  549. 

VisnNU  PURAji  :  532.    S<hj  PurUns. 

VisHircBALi:  guardian-pleasing,  fourth  Vedic 
rite,  31  note  3. 

ViSHNUiTKS  :  religious  Sects,  followers  of 
Vishnu,  divisions — followtrs  of  y/am,  chief 
Sects,  followers  of  Krishna,  chief  Sects,  530, 
633,  535.     See  Boli^ious  Sects. 

ViSNvu.sVAMi :  founder  of  Simba  Sampraddyd 

cult    of    Vaishn^y    sects,    533,    535.        See 

Vaishnav. 
VfiBHYADRv  :  niiiYcrsal  Lord,  fire  so  coubidered, 

856.     Set  I  ;re. 
ViSHVA KARMA :     diviuo    world  builder,    202. 

Booky  20:2  note  1. 
VisuTESHVAB '.  great  Shaivite    temple    of,  at 

Bandras,  549. 
V18NAOAE  :  town  in  Baroda  territory,  13. 
VigyAGARA  :  division  of  Nsfgar  Brahmans,  13, 

16. 
ViBPHOTAK  :  syphilis,  its  cure,  365. 
YisuvAsfiTUA :   royal    Kishi,   or  warrior-sage, 

434  and  note  9  ;  447  and  no^e  6. 
VrtHOBA  :  shrine  of,  at  I'andharpur,  5i9. 
ViTOLils :  early  tribe,  290,  329-330. 
ViyXha  :  see  Marriage. 
VyXj-Vahi:    interest  book,   84.    See  Books 

(Account). 


Tows :  marriage  J  45,  46  ;  Moon,  400  ;  Sun^ 
894  ;  made  to  Tdjidt.  187,  362  ;  of  walking 
over  live  coal  as  a  cure  fcr  cattle  plague 
and  sickness,  357  ;  taken  in  sMnt's  honour, 
861 ;  by  a  barren  woman,  867  ;  when  child  is 
attacked  with  small-pox,  870,  371  ;  during 
epidemics,  414  ;  taken  by  V^hris,  515-517. 

Tbanda  :  wife  of  demon  Jilandhar,  cursed 
by  Vishnu,  Vishnu^s  consort  in  the  form  of 
Tulsi,  387.    See  Tulsi. 

VbiatrAbub  :  demon,  9. 

Vbtji  :  ruler  of  Malwa,  is  said  to  have  intro- 
duced new  divisions  into  old  castes,  469 
note  3. 

YbindAvan  :  place  of  pilgrimage,  549* 

Vkisuadhwaja  :    Bull     standard    used  S  r 
Mihirakula,  442. 

VyAohbamukha  :  king  of  Gurjjaras,  is  said  to 
belong  to  Sri  Chapa  d^ nasty,  4'^8  and  note  3. 

VyA8  :  iirahmans,  origin  of,  21. 

VyatipXtb  :  days  of  certain  combinations  of 
stars,  23  note  6  on  page  24. 


WJLdhbl  :  Bajput  tribe,  Musalm&n  prisoners 
of  war   enrolled  among,  by  Mulraj  II. 
(A.D.  1177-1179),  444. 

WXdiAs  :  Tarsi  boat-builders,  206. 

Walkbk  :  Colonel,  his  description  of  Kdthis, 
252  ;  253;  257  note  1. 

Wakdbrebs  :  begging  BrAhmans,  followers  of 
goddess  Bechra  ;  daily  life,  29.  See  BrAh- 
mans. 

WaR'i  8  :  see  Varsoli. 

Water  :  or  av,  an  element ,  two  kinds  of,  earth 
and  sky;  duities  or  gods  presiding  over; 
running  water  pure  ;  standing  water 
deliled  ;  used  in  various  religious  purposes, 
removes  outward  impurity,  cleanses  from 
sin ;  used  in  every  day  worship ;  water 
dropping  over  Shiv's  lingt  offered  in  all 
shrdddka  services  ;  object,  348  ;  used  in  cases 
of  spirit-seizures ;  gift  of  ;  five  abodes  of 
water-god  Varuna,  the  sea,  rivers,  pnonds, 
springs,  wells,  -350;  form  and  details  of 
worship,  349-351;  detvls  of  rain  worship, 
351.353. 

WAT30N  :  Colonel  J.  W.,  237  note  2  ;  240  notes 
3  and  4 ;  241  note  1  ;  245  note  1 ;  historical 
sketch  of  KAthis,  257-260. 

Weaning  :  sie  Botan. 

Weathbb  :  tests  to  find  out  dry  or  wet  year 
among  better  class  husbandmen,  353  -  354, 
among  early  tribes,  354  -  355.     See  Bain. 

Wednesday  i  BudhvAr,  sacred  to  Mercury, 
other  name  of,  beliefs  about,  402. 

W  ELLS  :  abodes  of  water-god  Varuna,  849  ; 
ceremonies  before  sinking,  350 ;  worship  by 
women  after  childbirth,  851.  See  Element 
Worship. 

Wheat  :  used  in  religious  ceremonies,  sacred 
to  Ganpati  and  Mangal,  offerings,  worship 
of,  .391. 

White  HttwAS :  great  fifth  century  horde, 
its  complexity,  434,  455,  456 ;  were  known 
as  YetasorEphtha'ites,  455,  456.  458,  461, 
463, 471,  472  ;  K  bazars,  forminpr  part  of,  472- 
476  ;  history,  (of  fifth  century  White  Hdijas 
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who  entered  India),  passed  from  northern 
settlements  in  Kirgiz  ;  overtoolc  Jnin-Judn 
in  Oxus  valley,  472  ;  crossed  Oxns  and  passed 
south  to  India,  united  with  other  bod  es  of 
White  Htiijas,  473,  474-470  ;  referred  to 
in  India  bj  complimentary  tide  of  Mihiras 
or  Maitrakas,  471,  473  ;  Gujars  proved  to 
be  K bazars  and  therefore  baiue  as  White 
Hdnas,  434,  475-477  ;   were    ^^eat    cham- 

Sions  of  Brdhmans,  433  ;  settlements  alung 
lonkan  coast,  438,  439  note  1  ;  Mihiraknia 
U.D.  480-53o)  their  great  leader,  439,441, 
442,  443  note  1,  444  note  4,  459  ;  fiie-rever- 
enclng  element  in,  447  ;  opposed  Bud- 
dhism and  favoured  Bribmanismj  449;  453  ; 
469  ;  156.  See  Khazars,  Gujars. 
I^IDOW :  rites  among  Brdhmans,  50 ;  RajputSf 

149;  Shrdvaks,  102;  V^dnids,  95. 
^idow-Marbiaob  :  or  Ndtra,  different  forms 
of,   among  Kolis,  249  •  250  ;  allowed  among 
Bards    and    Actors,  213,    221,  226;  Brdh- 
mans^  Audichyds  of  Vag^,   7  ;  Bhojaks,  9 ; 
Jcthimal  Modhs,  12 ;  Parajiy&s,  16;  K4jgors, 
17  ;  KAthiaYdTd   Sdrasvats,   IS  ;  Tapodhans, 
20;  Vy4i,  21  ;    Craftsmen,  179,  181,    183, 
185.    186,  188.     189,     390,   192,    195,    197, 
201,  206 ;   Herdsmen,  285,  286,  289  ;   Hus- 
bandmen,   164,   163,     170,   172,    174;   175; 
Kdthls,  257 1   Lohdnds,   122  j  Personal  Ser- 
vanU,  230,  234. 
WiLFOBD  :  mention  of  Bh4ti&8,  116  note  7  ; 
117  note  1 ;  436  note  10 ;  442  note  6  on  page 
443. 
Williams:  Colonel,  244. 
WiLLonoBBT  :   Mr.,  on  Kolis,  237  note  2. 
Wiuson:  Dr.  J.,   164  note  1;  on  Kolis,   237 

note  1 ;  on  Bhils,  294  note  1 ;  334  note  1. 
Wind  :  or   Vdyu,  an  element,  34^  ;  its  god,  be- 
liefs about  ;  wind  complaints  and  their  cure ; 
current  beliefs  regarding  direction  of,  358. 
WiTbHORAFT :  belief  in,  802-303,  425-430.    See 

Witches,  Beliefs,  Early. 
WiTCHFS:    Ddkens,  JjjjoweTB    of     bewitching, 
292,  425-426  ;  women  suspected  to  be,  426  ; 
ways  adopted  to  find   out  a  witch,  302-303, 
426 ;  found  among  low  caste  Hindus  and  early 
tribes  ;  head-quarters  of  witchcraft  in  Gujar&t, 
426 ;  mischief  by  witch  glance,  by  influence 
and     effect     of    mithinaj>ir    or    swcetlook, 
427  ;  chief  guards  against  evil  eye,  427-428 ; 
ascertaining  sickness  caised  by  evil  eye,  428  ; 
seizure  si^ns,  means  to  drive  out,  429 ;  other 
ways  of  mischief  ;  their  supernatural  powers 
bring  gain  as  well  as  trouble  to  them,  430.  , 
Womb  ftUABDiNO :  see  Garbha-Bakshana. 
WooDCARviNo:  art,  bySurat  Suthfirs,  205  and 

note  1.     See  SSuthirs. 
Worship  :  chief  objects  of  modem  Hindfi  wor- 
ship, Trinity  or  Trimi^rti — BrahmA,  Vishnu, 
Shiv,  xxxvi.,  531 ;  632:  2lmma/,372-382;  Booh 
62 ;  Disease,  365*872  j  Healing  shrines,  366 ; 


fe)ma!l-pox,  368 ;  Elements,  348-358  ;  Fire, 
856;  Ponds,  360;  Bain,  361  ;  Rivers,  349; 
Sea,  849;  Springs,  350;  Water.  1.37,  348*; 
Wells,  350 ;  Wind,  358 ;  Qotraj  or  family 
go^ldess,  81,  32,  36,  39;  Grain,  389-392; 
Hill,  388  389 ;  Planet,  392-40C  ;  Comets,  406  ; 
Earth,  403;  Jupiter,  402;  Mars,  401  ;  Mer- 
cury, 402 ;  Moon,  396 ;  Saturn,  403  ;  Store, 
406  ;  Sun,  393  ;  Venus,  402  ;  Plant,  382-388  ; 
Saint' Wheel,  115  ;  Spirit,  137-138  ;  Stone, 
362-365 ;  Tomb,  858-362. 
Writers  :  chief  classes  of,  names,  strength  and 
distribution,  55-68. 


YXdatS:  theory  of  the  home  return  of,  446 
note  4. 

YajmXns:  patrons  of  Br&hman  priests,  23b 

YAjnavalcva  :  Hindu  sage,  10. 

Yajub  Vbda  :  one  of  the  four  Vedas,  Qujardt 
Brdhmatis  foUovrers  of,  2. 

Yajub  YiDis:  Brihmans.  See  Dakhani  Brah- 
man s. 

Yakudi  :  or  MA  jam.     See  Stimulant. 

Yam  :  god  of  death,  377. 

Yasodhabmman  :  king  of  Mdlwa,  (a.]>.  530), 
444  ;  448 ;  453. 

Yavaxas:  Greeks ; 'Conquerors  in  Western 
India,  433  ;  mainly  Baktrian  Gi^eks,  join 
Kuihins  in  KAbul  valley,  en tranro  into  India, 
455 ;  converted  to  Baddhism,  433  ;  broken  by 
Gautamiputra,  448. 

YayIti  Kesabi  :  line  of  Yavanas,  brought  Brdh- 
mans  to  Orissa,  440-441. 

Yb-ta  i-li-to  :  Ephthalite,  458  note  7. 

Yet  as:  leading  miied  horde  of  foreigners, 
Oxus  Valley  White  Hdnas  known  as,  472 ;  also 
known  as  Ephthalites,  455 ;  also  known  as 
Ehazars  and  Mihiras,  461;  White  Hdna  of 
Ehazar  race  known  as,  4')6. 

Yo&is  :  order  of  Shaiv  ascetics,  542 ;  name,  Toga 
philosophy ;  different  grades,  543*544.  See 
Shaiv  Ascetics. 

YuoHnr  i  leader  of  Oxus  Valley  White  Hilgas, 
472. 

YUDHISTHTBA :  his  test  for  admission  as  Brah- 
man s,  437. 

YuBCHi :  or  Yuetchi,  possible  trace  of  the  name, 
463  note  4  ;  Cfreat,  see  Kushans  ;  Little,  see 
Kedara, 

YusvFZAi :  children  of  Joseph,  463  note  4« 


ZAhir  :  Pir,  ehha^i  procession  in  honour  of,  336 
note  1  ;  origin,  524- 5 '.'6. 
Zbnak A :  private  apartments  of  Bajput  women, 

133  ;  inmates  of,  147. 
ZoBOASTRiANS :  or   Mobeds,  Magha  Brihmans, 
said  to  be,  440  and  note  4. 
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